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THE LADY CINELLA. 
PART I. 


Wuat was this strange mystery 
which, men said, hung about the Lady 
Cinella, making her as deadly as the 
midnight fragrance of the Sumatran 
foxglove, whose flowers the dusk maid- 
ens of that land place near the pillows 
of their lovers when they tire of them, 
yet would still have them die an easy 
death ? 

It was the second time I had seen 
her, and I could only discover in her 
the most beautiful woman I had ever 
met. There was to me, indeed, an ap- 
palling quality in her beauty, such as 
stunned the judges when they beheld 
the Greek woman, Phryne, revealed be- 
fore them,—but it was still a spell to 
charm, not to poison, No! I could not 
believe it true, that loveliness so perfect 
could be so fatally endowed. 

It was the second time I had seen 
her, and already I felt that she had be- 
gun to fascinate me as the candle the 
moth,—but there could be no necessary 
fatality in that, at least for the man 
who had consciousness of a certain 
strength of will, and a reasonable hope 
that he too has power to exercise recip- 
rocally a fascination of his own. 

The first time I saw her was in the 
quaint little church at Wormleigh, on 
the second Sunday of my sojourn there. 


The day was as bright as June could 
make it, but of all that gush of sun- 
shine none was able to penetrate far 
into the little church, except one long 
slant ray, that had coaxed its way 
through some crack in the stained glass 
of the peculiar oriel window above the 
rector’s desk, and descended upon the 
brow and hair and bonnet of a young 
lady in one of the front pews, lighting 
her up like a saint with a “glory.” 
Which one of the saints did that face 
belong to, I thought ;—that face with 
its rare chiselled features, its ripe, yet 
firm enough mouth, its calm, smooth 
brow, its great glorious hazel-gray eyes ? 
Was it Agatha, or Ursula, or Catharine 
of Alexandria? But the dainty hat, 
the neat muslin dress, the exquisite 
modern grace and refinement of the 
whole tournure, soon dispelled the 
saint-illusion ; and I recognized, bowed 
to, and wrapped myself up in the de- 
licious appreciation of a lovely lady, 
whom I might worship indeed, but in 
her own sweet presence, instead of afar 
off. And that lovely lady, with the 
appropriate halo above her head, was 
the Lady Cinella. 

Society at Wormleigh thought enough 
of itself to interchange frequent visits, 
and it was not long before I again met 
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the Lady Cinella. And it was during 
this second meeting—somewhere at a 
pic-nic,—that I heard the first whisper 
of that mysterious curse which trod 
ever in her footsteps, following her like a 
palpable shadow that fell nowhere with- 
out blighting. 

I had but just got upon the ground, 
and, at first glance, saw the Lady Cinella 
walking towards me. I was noticing 
her fine, lithe, yet stately figure, and 
how admirably each trait and every 
feature seemed to contribute its element 
of excellence towards the make-up of a 
perfect woman,—when she passed me 
close, and, returning my rather eager 
and obstinate gaze, for a moment fixed 
her eyes upon me; then—was gone. 
As I looked after her still, I heard a 
young lady behind me say : 

“She is trying the spell upon him 
already! Is it not too bad!” 

“T will put him on his guard,” an- 
swered a male voice, which I recognized 
to be that of my friend Falconar, to 
whom I was paying my visit in Worm- 
leigh. 

I could see, from a haughty move- 
ment of the Lady Cinella’s shoulders, 
and a slight but painful constriction of 
the muscles of her mouth, that she had 
heard as well as I; and I could scarcely 
restrain my indignation at such rude- 
ness towards so evident a lady. 

But, this spell I was to be warned 
against—what could it be? Still gaz- 
ing after the Lady Cinella, as she moved 
with easy grace among the company, I 
felt sure it was merely some fashion of 
coquetry, the natural fruit of beauty so 
rare and charms so vivid, and which 
the envy and jealousy of her sex were 
disposed to magnify into something 
formidable and portentous, But, who 
could not feel the injustice of accusing 
@ woman because her natural wealth 
was in excess; and who, moreover, 
could be so weak, so mistrustful of sex, 
as to flee from one possessed of this 
kind of fascination ? 

So I reasoned, and thus fortified in 
my mind, I procured speedily an intro- 
duction to the Lady Cinella. I write 
only the truth when I say she met me 
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half way in my desire to be acquainted. 
Indeed, she gave me her company in a 
most flattering manner, for she was 
much sought after; and, ere the party 
was half over, I was fascinated, charm- 
ed, bewildered. The grace and beauty 
of her mind I found to be equal to the 
grace and beauty of her person; and 
her language, style, and current and 
tone of thought were all marked by the 
same affluence of refined culture of 
which her dress, carriage, and features 
gave proof. Though neither frivolous 
nor coquettish, she was full of spirit 
and gayety, and had a plentiful sense 
of enjoyment of the lively scenes around 
us. She danced as those dance who 
appreciate the beauty and exhilarating 
power of motion, and with a birdlike 
grace peculiarly her own. She mingled 
in all the little sports and merriments 
of the occasion ; ate with the unaffect- 
ed heartiness of youth and health at 
exercise; did not refuse, and, accept- 
ing, enjoyed her glass or two of wine, 
and, in fact, in every way conducted 
herself like a very charming and beau- 
tiful woman, possessed of a spell in- 
deed, but only the very potent spell to 
be looked for in connection with such 
charms and such beauty. 

But I have not space to chronicle or 
catalogue all the store of wealth I 
found in the Lady Cinella during the 
delightful day. Before parting, she and 
I strolled off to the woods, to a roman- 
tic spring which ebbed out from be- 
neath a mass of moss-grown rocks, She 
sat upon these, while I brought her a 
cup of cool water from the spring, and 
then heaped her lap with the pretty 
wild flowers that grew about in profu- 
sion. As she rapidly and tastefully 
wove these last into a garland, talking 
the while of botany, and mosses, and I 
know not what, as only the cultivated 
lady of society can talk, I asked her to 
give me one of the flowers, to keep in 
remembrance of one of the most pleas- 
ant days of my life. She rolled over 
the blossoms in her lap for a moment, 
seeming doubtful what selection to 
make, but at last plucked a sprig of a 
very delicate little flower, a four-point- 
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ed star, pale purple at heart, and 
blanching towards the ends of the 
petals. 

“ Here,” said she, “I will give you a 
nice little ‘ Quaker Lady ;’” and as she 
handed it to me, she lifted her eyes, 
and fixed them full upon mine for a 
single moment—a strange, piercing look 
of interrogation, which I could not at 
all interpret, but which, nevertheless 
gave me a mysterious and by no means 
pleasant thrill. Icannot describe the 
look, other than that it was covert, and 
revealed an unaccountable sense of 
power. I cannot describe the feeling it 
caused, otherwise than that it was a 
sensation of ceriness, so to speak—the 
sensation one has when an unknown 
person or thing brushes lightly by him 
in the dark. 

“Give me the flower again,” she 
said ; and, when I handed it to her, 
she breathed upon it, quickly passed 
her right hand over it, with a caressing 
sort of motion, and returned it to me. 
“Now,” she said, “now, it will not 
wither so soon ; now, it will not be for- 
gotten.” And, with these words, she 
crowned herself with the garland of 
wild flowers, and rose, to hint that it 
was time to return to the pic-nic 
ground. 

“The flower would not have been 
forgotten, anyhow,” I said; “ but, what 
was your charm to keep it fresh ?” 

“My charm !” she repeated slyly; 
“oh! didn’t you know that I have eat- 
en Iduna’s apples? Didn’t you know 
that T was a sorceress? Nay, do not start, 
for I can read thoughts, too, and if, per- 
adventure, your mind said ‘ Aroint thee, 
witch!’ I should be sure to hear it. 
You don’t believe me? Do you sup- 
pose I did not notice your skeptical in- 
dignation this morning, when Betty 
spoke to Faleonar of my ‘spell?’ Why, 
what else would have induced me to 
pay you such attention to-day, unless it 
Were gratitude? Pray do not be vain 
enough to——” 

“Spare me!” I cried; and laughing, 
we joined the company. 

Going home with Falconar that even- 
ing, I was in a taciturn mood, and we 
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spoke but little of the day’s events, I 
retired to my room, and went to the 
window, into which the calm radiance 
of a full-orbed moon streamed so 
brightly, that I did not need other light. 
I filled a glass with water, placed in it 
the little wild flower that the Lady 
Cinella had given me, and putting it in 
the window-sill, sat down in a comforta- 
ble chair near by, to muse. It was a 
perfect night. The distant hills and 
valleys, the forests and cultivated fields, 
were all rejoicing in the calm enjoyment 
of the moonlight. There was scarcely 
a sound to be heard, save a dog or two 
baying afar off, the trickling tinkle of 
sheep-bells in a pasture beyond the 
woods, and, in a tree by the house, that 
exquisite subdued music a bird makes 
when it sings in its sleep. Some roses 
and honeysuckles that clomb almost 
up to the window, were filling the air 
with the mellowest mingled fragrance, 
that softened my spirit like incense. I 
fancied other perfumes blended with it, 
each lending an additional charm,—how 
could Ihelp but fit my own mood to 
the tender night, melting my soul into 
the essence of kindred dreams! The 
little flower at my elbow seemed to help 
to charm my dissolving fancies, and 
called me soft lulling names, and sang 
me songs wherein the voice of the 
nightingale blent with the voice of the 
hermit-thrush in a sort of requiem and 
lullaby to all the cares of the world, its 
fevers and regrets, and all the sorrows 
that can weigh on souls, forever and 
forever ! 

Then, out of the spirit of those odors 
and those songs, there leaped a raptu.- 
ous pang, which yet was not an aching, 
but a joy, not keen, but full and round- 
ed; and I saw pass before me, as one 
sees the form of his beloved in a 
breezeless lake, the image of the Lady 
Cinella, And I heard her voice calling 
to me in tones that gave me exquisite 
joy—tones that waked within my heart 
dim mysterious echoes, remembrances : 

“A love-song I had somewhere read, 

An echo from a measured strain—” 
And she and I seemed to wander away 
far back into the long-ago—always 
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she and I—the Lady Cinella and I— 
ages, ages back, into divine mornings 
when she and I dwelt together, pluck- 
ing golden fruit from celestial orchards 
as we wandered along hand in hand, 
and always an angel-music sung around 
us! Away—away—far back—she and 
I—hand in hand—she and I—until the 
ambrosial orchards melted out of sight, 
and the divine mornings waxed dim 
and gray, and we were fluttering—she 
and I—fluttering on— 

A quick step behind me—a sudden 
light—a sharp voice—and I felt Fal- 
conar’s hand on my shoulder. 

“T came to see—” he began; then, 
perceiving my condition of semi-trance, 
he exclaimed: * The devil! what—al- 
ready! I did not dream it !—Let me 
see—I'll soon set you right—what is 
it?” cried he, quickly glancing around. 
“Ah! I have it!” he added, tri- 
umphantly, seizing the tumbler in 
which I had placed the Lady Cinella’s 
little flower. “Tl set you right in a 
moment, old fellow.” And without 
more ado, he tossed tumbler, flower and 
all, out of the open window. 

“What did you do that for?” cricd 
I, fiercely springing up, as I heard the 
tumbler crash upon the walk below. 

“‘ My dear fellow, don’t be excited. I 
did it for your benefit, and if you'll sit 
down and smoke a cigar, I'll try to tell 
you why, though I know it will be 
deuced hard to beat such nonsense into 
your head, for the fact that it is.” 

“ But—my flower—” 

“T know. I threw it out the win- 
dow. Cinella gave it to you. Didn't 
she?” 

“She did —and therefore—” 

“Therefore, I flung it away! Exact- 
ly so. Tam glad you are so quick of 
apprehension, Kay, for I'll swear I never 
saw the spell working so briskiy as it 
was when I came in here on my way to 
bed—luckily for you!” 

“Spell! What do you mean?” 

“Sit down, and I'll tell’ you. There 
—you won’t find many a better cigar 
than that, and it isn’t smuggled, neither. ’ 

“Tt is good—very. But—about tie 
Lady Cinella?” 
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“Exactly. About the Lady Cinella.. 
That’s the mischief of it, and Ill be 
hanged if I know how to tell you. We 
two nineteenth-century men, with our 
education, our hard facts, our sciences, 
our material evidences, and the like, 
how in the deuce is one of us to tell the 
other a nursery-tale and cock-and-bull 
story of a fairy godmother and a be- 
witched maiden? How is the narrator 
to convince the hearer that he himself 
believes it, in the first place ?” 

“That would be the hardest part of 
it,” sneered I. 

“OF course. There it is, you see, 
Kay ; what does Keats say ? 

. * Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 


We know her woof, her texture, she is given 
Tn the dull catalogue of common things ?’”” 


“JT know—I know—but what has all 
this to do with the Lady Cinella—for 
Heaven's sake ?” 

“You wouldn’t let me finish the quo- 
tation, Kay, where it speaks of the dis- 
solving influences of this same philoso- 
phy, and gives, for example : 

—‘as it erewhile made 
The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade?’ 


Now the tender-personed Lady Cinella 
is a Lamia.” 

I laughed, more at his earnestness 
than at the word, for, of course, I took 
it metaphorically. 

“ Well, I don’t mean positively a La- 
mia, but—it’s lucky for her she didn’t 
live at Salem a short while since. You 
believe in witches, Kay, belike ?” 

“ Oh yes—Lancashire witches.” 

“ And spells ?” 

“ Of weather ?—yes, I’ve seen some.” 

“ And charms, and sorceries, and he- 
witchings, and d—d midnight doings 
generally, to scare children to bed 
with? You believe in such things, 
don’t you, Kay? Yes! just about as 
much as I do—just about as implicitly 
as we believe the moon is made of old 
Stilton cheese. But, nevertheless, Kay,” 
said he, lowering his voice, and speak- 
ing with impressive solemnity, “ Wever- 
theless, I believe in the Lady Cinella!” 

“ What do you mean, Falconar? Be- 
lieve in her, how ?” 

“Believe that she is a witch—Lamia 
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—sorceress—ghoule—or something of 
that kind, whatever you choose to call 
it. Believe that she has fascinations 


which overpower the will, and charms- 


to weaken the body. Believe, in short, 
that, as the negroes say, she can put 
‘spells’? upon people and things, visit 
them with the ‘evil eye, make them 
pine, wither, die! Believe it, because I 
know it—just as I don’t believe in witch- 
craft, because I don’t know it.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you cannot 
expect——” 

“Stop, Kay! I don’t expect you to 
believe me, but I will expect you to be- 
lieve your own eyes, by-and-by. Now, 
I only tell you these things, to forewarn 
you of what you can see yourself after- 
wards, or it will be the worse for you 
if you don’t. Mind, I don’t say this 
woman does these things wilfully. I 
don’t say she does them consciously. I 
shall never say that is her fault which, 
after all, may only be her misfortune— 
her awful calamity, I should say. She 
may, for all I know, be like that Suc- 
cuba in Balzac’s filthy ‘ Contes Drola- 
tiques, who never loved anyone—and she 
was very promiscuous in her affections, 
you may remember—but that person 
immediately took sick and died. It 
wasn’t the Succuba’s fault, to be sure ; 
but still, the people died, and the con- 
sequence was that the authorities of 
Touraine, unsophisticated advocates of 
the greatest-happiness principle, burnt 
Mistress Succuba. Now, of course, I 
don’t go in for burning the Lady Ci- 
nella, but——” 

Here I could no longer restrain my 
laughter. 

“Ah, well,” said Falconar, good-hu- 
moredly, “you haven’t seen quite as 
much as I have, Kay. But all this is, 
of course, only by the way of illustra- 
tion. What I wanted to tell you is a 
sort of half-gossipy, half-kitchen-born 
tradition concerning the Lady Cinella’s 
antecedents, and which is resorted to 
account for this strange power in the 
woman, j 

“The Lady Cinella’s mother,” said 
Falconar, sucking at his cigar, “ was an 
Englishwoman of very great beauty, the 
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daughter of an officer in one of the 
British line regiments. She had accom- 
panied her father to India at an early 
age, about twelve, I believe, and was 
thrown very young into the exceeding- 
ly mixed military and civic society of 
Calcutta. Her mother had been a spoil- 
ed English beauty, and her father barely 
was able to retain his commission, so 
much of a sot was he. So long as his 
purse was supplied for his card-table 
and his brandy pawnee, he cared little 
what might become of his daughter. 
Among others to whom Ruppley—the 
officer--became indebted, was a tall and 
dignified Affghan, a merchant of con- 
siderable wealth, and reputed in that 
country to possess also great magical 
power. He began to visit Ruppley’s 
house, and by-and-by it was reported 
that Ruppley had sold his daughter to 
the Affghan fora great sum. Be this 
how it may, the man loved her with all 
the intensity of his Asiatic blood, and 
presently it was published that the two 
were going to be married. In fact, the 
day was set, and the Affghan made the 
most elaborate and costly preparations 
to receive his bride. But, on the very 
night before the wedding, Miss Rup- 
pley fled with a young Ensign, to whom 
she was privately united. When the 
Affghan discovered how he had been 
treated, it is said his rage was fearful to 
witness. He raised his hand in solemn 
imprecation: ‘May my curse dwell 
upon this house,’ he said, and disap- 
peared. The curse did dwell. In less 
than six months, Ruppley had broken his 
neck in a steeple-chase, and his wife 
had drunken herself into a mad-house 
from his dram-bottle. Meantime, the 
young couple had gone off to the hills, 
living there in quiet. One day, when 
the Ensign was off hunting somewhere, 
and his wife, now very near her confine- 
ment, was sitting singing on the veran- 
dah of their bungalow, a tall shadow 
fell athwart her lap, and when she look- 
ed up, she beheld the injured Affghan 
standing before her. She started up, 
with a cry of terror, but he seized her 
by the wrist : 

“¢T loved you, and you deceived me. 
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Men do not injure me twice. Listen! 
I will sing you a lullaby for the child 
unborn” And, in shrill, unearthly 


tones, he shrieked out a verse which is 
roughly paraphrased in these lines : 


‘ Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 

Till blood shall stop where water flows, 

‘The half she loves shall pine and die, 

The half she loves shall from her fly !” 
At the end of the singing, he flung 
her from him, and disappeared. She 
fell, shrieking, in strong convulsions, 
and when the Ensign returned; his child 
was already born. 

“ That child was the Lady Cinella!” 

Involuntarily I started, to hear of 
such a dark and ominous beginning to 
the life of one so bright end beautiful. 
Falconar proceeded : 

“The body of the Affghan was found 
a few days afterwards, dashed to pieces 
at the foot of a precipice, down which 
he had cast himself. Having wrought 
his fearful spell, he had no further de- 
sire to live. The Ensign’s wife survived 
the terrible shock that had been given 
her, but never quite recovered. Her 
mind was shattered, her body weaken- 
ed, and she also died when Cinella was 
about five years old. Then, the Ensign 
resigned his commission, returned to 
Ergland, and put his daughter in 
charge of his sister, Mrs. Cherbury, the 
estimable lady with whom she still 
lives. After his death, which occurred 
in a year or so, Mrs. Cherbury immi- 
grated to this country, and, being a 
person of refinement and wealth, estab- 
lished herself as you have seen, bring- 
ing up her niece to be the accomplished 
lady you know. Mrs, Cherbury has 
formally adopted Cinella, has made her 
take her name, and will bestow all her 
fortune upon her when she dies, And 
—Tll light another cigar—won’t you 
have one?” 

“But the spell—the spell!” said I, 
impatiently ; “I don’t see the working 
of any spell in ail this,” 

“T am coming to that, Kay,” said 
Falconar, quietly. ‘“ As I told you, all 
this account of the young lady’s ‘ fore- 
bears,’ as our people phrase it, is mere 
servants’ hall gossip and tradition, 
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brought from England and India by 
ayahs, nurses, and other domestics, and 
kept alive and slowly disseminated in 
this country through similar channels. 
All this would go for nothing with 
thinking folks, but that it bears out 
and corroborates our own experiences. 
Of course, like all such stories, it is 
warped, perverted, exaggerated, but 1 
tell it to you exactly as it is told, and 
leave you to sift out for yourself the 
truth from the fiction. There is another 
and more frightful portion of this tra- 
dition, in which the spell does seem to 
be at work. In point of fact, a cloud 
of gloom appears to have engirt the 
child from her very birth, whether born 
of the fact of the curse, or of its effects, 
cannot, of course, be determined. She 
was like those ill-omened ships, ‘ built 
in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark,’ aboard which sailors so dread to 
go. Death, disease, and madness walk- 
ed continually in her train. It was even 
said that the Affghan, when he seized 
her mother’s wrist to curse her, put 
himself in rapport with the unborn 
child, and so procured his own doom. 
It was whispered that, of the three 
native nurses of the child during her 
first six years, one was smit with lep- 
rosy, one Went mad, «nd the third was 
bitten to death by a Cobra di Capello. 
Her mother pined awhile in imbecility, 
and then died. Her father did not sur- 
vive long. The ship that brought them 
to England, brought the cholera also, 
in its most desolating form. All this, 
I repeat, is simple cooks’-maid-tracing 
of coincidence, and goes for less than 
naught. But, at the same time, it 
shows at how early a period this young 
‘woman began to be observed apart, 
with reference to peculiar circumstances 
in her fortunes—how soon it began to 
be suspected that a certain fatality at- 
tended upon her footsteps. There are 
other legends in connection with this, 
which need not be detailed, such as that 
flowers have been seen to wither when 
she looked at them, that children are. 
wont to shrink away and turn pale 
when she approaches them, &c., &c. 

“ Grant all that! admit all that the 
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servants say for what such talk is worth,” 
cried I, impatiently, “ and let us come to 
the actual—let us come to what you 
have seen and know—that’s the point ! ” 

“On consideration, no,” he replied ; 
‘“‘T have no desire that you should class 
my own experiences with those of the 
kitchen-damsels, as you will be sure to 
do, if I tell you just what I have seen 
and heard. You will meet the Lady 
Cinella again, and if you do, take my 
word for it, you will be able to see and 
hear for yourself.” 

“ But, how does this unconscionable 
art-magic develop its operations? Sure- 
ly, if people drop down ad libitum, and 
without disease around any person, it 
is the custom of this enlightened age to 
suspect poison, malpractice, or the like, 


and demand a judicial investigation. ° 


Has the Lady Cinella’s conduct been 
examined into by the Grand Jury? 
Has she never been required to give 
bail for her good behavior? Has she 
never brought suit against any of her 
kind-spoken neighbors for slander? I 
do not suppose a charge of witchcraft 
would in itself be a ground of action 
in court, but it certainly is actionable 
to say that her witchcraft is of murder- 
ous propensities.” 

In spite of his serious mood, Falconar 
was compelled to laugh heartily. 

“ Your practical way of putting the 
case, Kay,” said he, “ certainly justifies 
me in refusing you my personal testi- 
mony. How do I know but you might 
offer yourself as counsel for the defence, 
and return me to the Grand Inquest as 
cne of the witnesses ? ” 

“ But what I want to be informed of 
is the nature of this charm or spell 
with which the Lady Cinella is sup- 
posed to be endowed. How does it 
operate? What are the signs by which 
its work is to be detected?” ° 

“ Why, you yourself had an instance 
this very night,” replied Falconar, “ of 
the ways in which it works.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Were you not in a somnambulistic 
state when I came into the room? 
Were you not in perfect rapport at the 
time with Cinella ?” 
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I confessed to him that my half. 
dream, half revery was associated with 
the Lady Cinella, as was very natural, 
after having spent the day in such 
pleasant company. 

“Didn’t she bewitch that flower, be- 
fore she gave it to you?” 

Remembering the singular action that 
had preceded the present of the flower, 
I was silent. 

“ And I will wager,” persisted Fal- 
conar, “that, before she gave you the 
flower, she pierced you through with 
one of her looks—the Affghan dagger, 
as it is called hereabouts? eh? You 
see I am familiar with the whole modus 
operandi, Kay. I will be able to take 
out my diploma after awhile—D.D.: 
Diabolismi Doctus.” 

Again I was silent. 

‘You want to know exactly what I 
think about this Lady Cinella,” added 
Falconar. “I will tell you. I don’t 
believe any of these cock-and-bull 
stories, of course, nor do I give her 
credit for being the wholesale death- 
dealer that report makes her. But I do 
believe that she exercises, in her own 
person, whether constantly or only at 
intermittent periods, whether of her 
own free will or quite unconsciously, I 
am not able to tell you, but I know that 
she does exercise a more potent degree 
of that peculiar mesmeric, magnetic, or 
whatever-you-may-call-it force, than any 
other person I ever saw. The common 
people hereabouts graphically describe 
the terrible power when they say, 
‘There’s no looking at the Lady Cinella 
when her Indian devil (meaning the 
Affghan, I judge) is in her.’ I have 
seen the most powerful men bend to her 
like a willow twig before the gale, 
when, to all appearance, she was not 
aware of their presence. I am con- 
vinced that, when a weak will is often 
brought under this mysterious influence 
of hers, a deleterious effect is produced. 
I believe that, when she excrcises this 
power of hers in all its force upon cer- 
tain peculiarly sensitive natures—and 
she has done so—it withers them up as 
the flowers were withered up under the 
breath of Rappaccini’s daughter in the 
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tale. I will not, cannot, Care not say 
that the Lady Cinella wields this dread 
power of hers wilfully, or even con- 
sciously, for I have no reason to doubt 
that she is as amiable as she is accom- 
plished and beautiful; but, assuredly, 
it is so, that in more than one instance 
it has been wielded with terrible, nay, 
fatal effect; and I wish to Heaven she 
did not possess it, or, at least, could 
control it better. I tell you all these 
things, Kay, not to prejudice you 
against the lady, but simply to put you 
on your guard, for I know you will cul- 
tivate her acquaintance. I do not ap- 
prehend any very formidable conse- 
quences in your case, for you are a 
strong man, with a pig-headed obsti- 
nacy of will; still, your experience to- 
night proves you to be susceptible, and 
therefore I say, take care of the Lady 
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Cinella. And now, good-night, for the 
chickens are beginning to crow, already.” 

And my friend took up his lamp, and 
left me to my reflections. 

That these reflections were not very 
nice ones, the reader may infer from the 
fact that I was half inclined to suspect 
my fancy of a weakness towards the 
Lady Cinella. 

And I did not like the idea of falling 
in love with a witch—no, not even had 
she been the witch of Atlas herself. 

Thought I, as I went to bed, I shall 
have a chance to sift this witchcraft 
business pretty soon. 

For she is going to take a ride with 
me to-morrow. 

I wender will she ride upon a broom- 
stick ? 

And I went to sleep, and dreamed of 
Mother Shipton ! 


PART II. 


Fatconar had mounted me well, and 
the Lady Cinella’s horse was a very 
spirited, handsome animal, a fitting 
pedestal to her statuesque grace and 
beauty. She rode admirably—“ like a 
queen,” as every one said; she was full 
of life and spirits, and the morning 
was one of those dewy pearls of sum- 
mer time that give such a sense of 
health and vigor to the soul and frame. 
But I was not myself,—dull, moody, all 
that Falconar had told me the night 
before kept repeating itself in my 
mind, until I found myself glancing 
askant at the fair image by my side, 
and involuntarily coming to loathe her 
in spite of all her beauty. She talked 
on with a life to which I could not re- 
spond, galloping with a free rein, and 
sometimes getting as far ahead of me 
upon the road as she kept beyond me 
in talk. I was angry with myself for 
suffering these morbid imaginings to 
cvercome me so; but, I could not help 
it, make what effort I would. At last, 
checking her horse down into a walk, 
Cinella drew up close alongside of me, 
and turning, fixed a long, keen, inquir- 
ing gaze upon my face. 

“What is the matter with you?” 


said she, abruptly. “ You are not the 
same person I found so entertaining yes- 
terday.” 

“T feel unaccountably dull,” I an- 
swered; “I have a headache,—you 
must excuse me.” 

“ A headache! in this fresh morning 
air! How is that?” 

“T do not know,” I said, “ unless—” 
I suddenly added, willing to try her— 
“ unless the flower you gave me yester- 
day could have caused it. I slept with 
it in my room, and flowers are said to 
produce very unwholesome feelings 
sometimes.” 

“Fie! your suspicions are a libel 
upon my modest little ‘Quaker Lady !’” 
said she, with an entirely unembarrass- 
ed air—“ something you have eaten—or 
drank—or your cigar, is at fault—and, 
man-like, you pick upon the innocentest 
thing of any to blame. But, if it is 
only a headache, with no dreary heart- 
ache lying perdu behind it, like the 
venomed toad, continually to drop new 
poison into its wells,—why, I can cure 
it Shall I?” 

“ Most willingly,” I replied. 

Without any display of maidenly 
consciousness, she drew the glove from 
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her right hand, reached over, beckoned 
me down, and, as I bowed, placed the 
warm palm thrice gently upon my fore- 
head. 

“There,” said she; “now it will go. 
Let us gallop so fast it will not catch 
up with you again.” 

So saying, she drew on her glove, 
gathered up her reins, touched her 
mare with the whip, and cantered away 
so briskly that, as I kept by her side, I 
felt the dewy breeze smite coolly and 
refreshingly where her hand had so 
lightly rested, and, ere we had ridden 
two hundred yards, not only was the 
dull aching sense completely departed, 
but— 

“ My soul 

Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 

Freshening and fluttering in the wind; ” 
and, in place of the apathy and dis- 
comfort which had until then possessed 
me, I felt a strange exhilaration and 
lightness of spirit, a sort of joyous new- 
birth, which put me in perfect rapport 
with the fresh pleasant air, and with 
my delightful companion. 

“ Hurrah!” she cried, waving her 
hand as we rode, “you are cured al- 
ready ! The touch works like a charm. 
Men shall not call me a witch for noth- 
ing.” 

“T am indeed healed,” said I, “in 
spirits and in frame, and I should like 
to know how you are able to weave so 
potent a charm. Do wonder-workers 
ever reveal the secret of their spells ?” 

‘“‘ Never,” she replied; “unless, like 
Samson, they yield to the power of a 
spell greater than their own. And 
that,” she added, with a sudden ear- 
nestuess and vehemence really startling 
—‘and that, I shall never, never do!” 

“Tow will you be able to resist it,” 
answered I, “ seeing the charm is more 
potent than your own? You will be 
like the Genii in the Arabian tales, who 
were slaves of the master of the lamp, 
whomsoever he might be.” 

“Hush!” she cried, in a choking 
tone that startled me—hush ! what you 
say is torture!” and, lashing her horse 
severely, she darted away. When I 
was again by her side, she began to talk 
to me about the scenery, about rocks, 
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flowers, etc., and gave me to understand 
by her manner that the topic upon 
which we had started was a painful 
one, and must be discussed no more. 

I did not attempt to explain to my- 
self how this sudden change in my feel- 
ings, from extreme depression to free- 
dom and joy, had been brought about, 
nor indeed did I satisfy myself whether 
it was the Lady Cinella’s work, or the 
mere simple operation of my own imag- 
ination and the fresh wholesome air. It 
was, in point of fact, a very difficult 
matter to speculate upon the causes of 
obscure phenomena, that might not be 
phenomena at all, while in the company 
of this delightful and brilliant woman, 
whose talk was a continual intellectual 
stimulus, while her mere presence, her 
bright and exalted loveliness, was in it- 
self a charm so soothing and so satisfy- 
ing, that one must have been very exi- 
gent indeed to inquire farther. It is 
simple human nature, I believe, not only 
to consider beauty as “its own excuse 
for being,” but to look upon all its sur- 
roundings, however abnormal they may 
be, as necessary conditions to its exist- 
ence. Cleopatra’s dark sultry eyes and 
glance of fire could not be without 
Cleopatra’s tropic soul and her Nile- 
flood of voluptuous excess. So, at least, 
we fancy. 

As we rode homewards cheerily, and 
talking with the ease and comfort of 
old acquaintances, we met a carriage, 
in which, behind a colored driver, sat a 
very handsome lady, to whom I had 
already been introduced. I bowed, but 
Cinella rode stately by. The lady ac- 
knowledged my salutation slightly, then 
turned, and looked Cinella in the face 
with a look full of scorn, and a curving 
lip. At the same time, I saw her de- 
liberately and significantly make the 
sign with which superstitious Italians 
think to avert the malign influence of 
the evil eye. Palpably, it was meant to 
insult, and I saw the indignant blood 
mount into Cinella’s face, even to her 
temples. She rode on, however, saying 
nothing. Presently, a fawn-colored 
greyhound, a handsome, lithe animal, 
came bounding along, in pursuit, evi- 
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dently, of the carriage. At sight of 
this animal, Cinella uttered a sort of 
angry exclamation, as if through her 
clenched teeth, and, to my wonder and 
dismay, plucked the gauntlet from her 
hand, and flung it at the dog, so truly 
that it struck the animal on the back. 
The hound, startled, sprang out of the 
way, and, bewildered, frightened, ran 
under my horse’s feet. Before I could 
draw rein, the mischief was done—the 
shod hoofs struck it cruelly, knocked it 
down, and it lay panting and howling 
upon the ground, its ribs badly crushed. 
Ere I could dismount, Cinella was al- 
ready upon her feet, and, with passion- 
ate exclamations of pity and _ grief, 
sought to pick the dog up. But the poor 
animal, grievously wounded as it was, 
attempted to crawl away from her in 
terror, and, when I picked it up, lay 
panting in my arms, and licking my 
hands, its heart beating wildly, and its 
large eyes following every motion of 
Cinella with a dumb terror that was 
distressing to behold. Cinella sat down 
upon a stone by the roadside, and burst 
into tears, 

“ Even the dumb beasts!” she cried ; 
“ even the dumb beasts ! ” 

While I held the wounded animal 
upon my knees, seeking with what rude 
surgery I was master of to reduce the 
fractures, the carriage with the lady in 
it drove rapidly back. 

“Oh, Fido! Fido! my poor dog! 
He is killed!” 

“He is badiy hurt, madam,” said I, 
“but will recover. My horse trod upon 
him before I could check him.” I did 
not, for shame’s sake, mention the inci- 
dent of Cinella’s glove. And I handed 
the animal carefully to her in the car- 
riage. “I beg you to believe, Mrs, —” 
I was beginning, when she interrupted 
me, caressing her dog the while, __ 

“ Don’t excuse yourself, Mr. Blanch- 
fleur,” said she, very kindly; “I know 
it was an accident, and must grieve you 
more than it does me. See, Fido licks 
your hand, in token of forgiveness!” 
She glanced at Cinella, still sitting 
weeping upon the stone, and said bit- 
terly, so loud the other could not fail 
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to hear her, “I never knew before that 
Miss Cherbury had so tender a heart! 
I beg she will not distress herself over 
so poor an object as a crippled dog! 
Drive on, John—home! Good-day, 
Mr. Blanchfleur!” And she was gone. 

Cinella still sat there, weeping and 
sobbing. I had not yet gotten over the 
shock of what she had done. It was 
something I could not reconcile with 
what I had fancied the girl’s character, 
and altogether, the circumstances were 
so bewildering that I felt stunned, al- 
most. But I did not seek to conceal my 
indignation. I could not. 

“ Hadn’t we better ride?” said I, 
gravely. 

Without a word, she suffered me to 
help her upon her horse. Then, I pick- 
ed up the gauntlet from the dust, and 
mounted myself. 

“ Here is your glove, Miss Cherbury,” 
said I, 

She took it, and put it on her hand, 
without a word, Then, raising her veil, 
she turned her face full on mine, the 
tears still flowing, and said: 


“Do you think the dog will die— 
poor Fido?” 

“T trust not.” 

“T do not know how I came to strike 
it,’ she said, simply. I made her no 


reply. She went on, as we rode: 

“T would sooner thrust my hand into 
the fire than injure a poor, innocent, 
dumb beast, believe me, Mr. Blanch- 
fleur!” 

“T trust you would, Miss Cherbury.” 

“Yet, I cannot deny that I struck 
Fido, struck him viciously, and was the 
cause of his being hurt.” 

“Tt was very unfortunate,” I said, 
gravely. 

“Mr. Blanchfleur,” said she, speaxing 
rapidly, and with great excitement, 
“you saw that look she gave me—that 
insulting gesture she made? you heard 
what she said? Mr. Blanchfleur, before 
Heaven I love her—I love Adelaide as I 
do my own soul—yet you see how she 
treats me! how she scorns me and in- 
sults me!” 

“But you struck at the dog, Miss 
Cherbury, not at her.” 
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“No! no! no!” she cried, passion- 
ately, “I did not sce him—I did not 
see the dog! I only thought of resent- 
ing the affront put upon me by the 
woman I have loved—I love, so dearly ! 
Before a stranger, too! Mr. Blanch- 
fleur, I love Adelaide! I would give 
my life for her—and she loved me, 
once. We were most intimate friends. 
And now, she hates me? But I love 
her still, dearly as ever.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said I, indefinitely. 

“Tt is my fault,” she said, passionate- 
ly, “yet I could not help it! Adelaide 
and I were school-girls together, and 
constant companions, devoted friends. 
But Tom, her brother, poor Tom, came 
between. He—he loved me. I liked 
him, but not that way—so I had to dis- 
miss him, And that caused the trou- 
ble.” 

“ Surely, you were not to blame for 
that, Miss Cherbury, nor ought your 
friend to quarrel with you for not lov- 
ing her brother. Many a man has to 
be dismissed because he has not learned 


how to woo properly.” 

“T know that, Mr. Blanchfleur,” said 
she; then she added, in a subdued, 
tremulous tone, while a sudden pallor 
came into her face,—“ but that is not it. 


Poor Tom—died! And that is why 
Adelaide hates me so!” 

She shivered, and, in spite of myself, 
I shivered too. We said no more until 
we reached her home. I would not go 
in, and, after helping her from her 
horse, and leaving her at the door, I 
mounted, and was riding away, when 
she called me to her, at the same time 
coming towards me, gathering her rid- 
ing skirts over her arm. 

“Mr. Blanchfleur,” she asked, look- 
ing up, but only helf looking in my 
face, and speaking almost in a whisper, 
“Do you think poor Fido will forgive 
me?” 

Involuntarily I put myself in “ poor 
Fido’s” place, and, moved by the love- 
liness of that entreating face, I cried 
impulsively, “I know he will, Miss 
Cherbury, and lick your hand, as he 
licked mine.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Blanchfleur,” 
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said she, with simple sincerity; and I 
saw the tears gush into her eyes as she 
turned away. 

Next time I met her, at her aunt’s, 
some three or four days afterwards, she 
came to meet me eagerly, and, with a 
face full of joy, cried out, giving me 
her hand at the same time, 

“ Fido will not die, Mr. Blanchifleur ! 
He ig getting well! I have been cater- 
ing for the poor creature!” 

“Ah! it was you then, that sent the 
dog that strange present of a squirrel, 
was it, Miss Cherbury?” said Doctor 
Hoyt, the village physician, a surgeon 
of repute, buried far beneath his deserts 
in this healthy country neighborhood. 
He gazed at her keenly, as he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, “ Fido 
and I used to be very good friends, be- 
fore—before poor Tom died. I wanted 
to send him something nice, but Ade- 
laide would not have received it, com- 
ing from me, so I got black John to 
take it as coming from himself.” 

“Strange!” said the doctor, as if to 
himself, 

“ Why strange, Dr. Hoyt?” rejoined 
she, impetuously. “Do I not tell you 
I loved the dog?” 

“ That is the strange part of it, Miss 
Cherbury,” said he, with a tone almost 
stern, the dog is dead!” 

“Dead!” she cried, in a tone of 
agony. “Dead!” asudden swift hor- 
ror mounted into her face, she stared 
around her in a mute, bewildered way, 
then, putting her white hands to her 
forehead, abruptly left the room. 

“You say the dog is dead?” asked 
Falconar, coming up. 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Hoyt, grimly. “I 
was called in—glad to get a surgical 
case, even if it is a mere dog, and I had 
got the little hound almost on his legs 
again. I was present when black John 
brought the squirrel. Adelaide gave 
Fido a bit, which he ate greedily, then 
laid down, and, while we were talking 
over him, the little beast quietly stretch- 
ed himself out and died, almost without 
a sigh.” 

“ Poison?” asked Falconar, in a low 
tone. 
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“No,” said Dr. Hoyt, emphatically ; 
“T suspected that, carried off the squir- 
rel, and have carefully tested for it. No 
poison! Our amiable friend,” indicat- 
ing with his thumb the door through 
which Cinella had disappeared, “ must 
have put her ‘spell’ upon it, as you say. 
I tell you what, Falconar,” added he, 
“Tam afraid I am beginning to come 
into your theory of this case. It’s a 
confounded mystery !” 

Falconar looked at me significantly. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Blanchfleur,” 
said the doctor, turning to me. “I for- 
got you were astranger. Falconar and 
I are students of human nature, pretty 
keen ones, too—eh, Falconar ?—-and we 
have long differed in regard to what di- 
agnosis should be made in the case of the 
prettiest piece of womanhood in this 
country. I begin to suspect all my phi- 
losophy will have to go down before Fal- 
conar’s crude, ridiculous conjecture.” 
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“Falconar and I have talked about 
this matter,” I said. 

“ And you think we have no right to 
deal thus lightly with so strange a 
topic? Perhaps so—but, when you 
have been longer amongst us, you will 
find that the mystery is in everybody’s 
mouth, high and low. Your friend is 
right, however, Falconar,” added he; 
“we must not talk about this hound 
business, for, if Adelaide should come 
to hear that Cinella sent the squirrel, 
she will be certain to charge poison, 
and make a scandal about it.” 

We did not see the Lady Cinella any 
more that day. She excused herself to 
us, through Mrs. Cherbury, upon the 
plea of a headache, and we soon took 
our departure. Riding home, the doc- 
tor, Faleonar, and I got into a grave 
and abstruse discussion upon the sub- 
ject of mesmeric influences, and the 
fascination of animals. 


THE LAST OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


“Salimmo su, ei primo ed io secondo, 
Tanto ch’io vidi delle cose belle, 
Che porta il Ciel, per un pertugio tondo: 
“E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle.” —Inferno, c. xxxiv., st. 46. 


Tue picture of Virgil leading Dante 

from the nether darkness into the upper 
world, 
* Where thus outcome, again they saw the stars,” 
is a fitting image of the struggle and 
progress of a great mind from the 
deeps of ignorance and poverty, into 
the beautiful world of Poetry, where 
balmy zephyrs dry the tears and fill the 
lungs, and where Nature resounds with 
happy songs which the emancipated 
soul may learn and repeat to thousands 
who like himself are yearning for light 
and knowledge and pleasure. 

JACQUES JAsMIN, the last of the 
Troubadours, is one of the Curiosities 
of modern literature. The son of a 
tailor, and himself, to the day of his 
death, a barber, it is not the strangest 
fact concerning him that he ranks in the 
honorable literature of labor with Tay- 
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lor the waterman, Bloomfield the shoe- 
maker, Burns the ploughman ; or with 
Béranger, another tailor’s son, and Jean 
Reboul the baker. His claims to our 
consideration are far greater than this. 
During his life, although very popular 
in France, there was but an occasional 
and scanty mention of him in England 
and America; it seems well, now that 
he is dead, to examine more carefully 
his singular and unique claims, and to 
pay a brief American tribute to his 
memory. 

Those poets of labor, just mentioned, 
wrote in the current English and French 
of the day, and were read wherever these 
languages were spoken. But Jasmin is 
the poet of a language long since dis- 
used, except as the peasant language of 
the South of France, and he wrote to 
please the people, who, like himself, 
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spoke that language, and were educated 
only in the school of Nature. 

But this language, now so forgotten, 
had a glorious past. A daughter of the 
Latin, the Provengale Romane had its 
birth in that territory of which Ville- 
main says: “Victorious Rome was 
pleased to call it, not a province of 
Italy, but, in the words of the elder 
Pliny, a continuation of Italy itself.” 
The Proyengale was the earliest born 
and most precocious of the dialects 
which sprang from the Latin, and 
reached its prime in the twelfth centu- 
ry; it was made flexible, versatile, and 
harmonious by jongleurs and _ trouba- 
dours, who sang and recited in their 
wanderings the deeds of heroes and the 
passion of lovers, It spread, with only 
slight dialectic differences, into Eastern 
Spain, the coasts of Northern Italy, and 
the Balearic Isles; and it bore itself in 
honorable rivalry with the Langue oil, 
which was spoken to the north of the 
Loire. But power and progress were at 
the North, while devastation and misery 
held sway at the South. In vain did 
literature and language struggle against 
the fierce persecution of the Albigenses, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; both rapidly declined, until the 
Langue d’oc, or Provengal, became a 
patois defined by a French writer as 
“an old language which has suffered 
misfortunes,” and described by another 
as “ persécutée jusque sous le chaume,” 
driven from the chateau to the thatch. 
This language was the sole inheritance 
of the poor barber poct, who came un- 
heralded upon his birthright; but he 
drew inspiration from the life around 
him; heard with joy the simple stories 
and traditions of the country side, and 
in a rhyme, like that of the Trouba- 
dours, but far livelier and more varied, 
he wove them into garlands of song for 
the festival days of his admiring com- 
rades, At first that was his sole ambi- 
tion; but his fame soon spread to the 
North. It became the fashion for Par- 
isian tourists to visit his humble shop. 
Travellers from other countries were 
attracted by the literary phenomenon ; 
his poems were translated into French, 
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English, and German, and thus his old 
popular tongue, fallen for centuries into 
oblivion, has for a time resumed its 
place in literature among the written 
languages, 

This is the praise that is due to Jas- 
min, Let us look very briefly at his life 
and works. Of his life there is little to 
say, as to its events, at least; a‘ dozen 
lines would complete the biography ; 
but his works merit and will repay a 
more studivus consideration. 

Jacques Jasmin was born at Agen, 
the chief town of the Department of 
Lot-et-Garonne. It is worth noting that 
the elder Scaliger died, and the younger 
was born here, because their fame seems 
to have dwelt in the memory and affect- 
ed the imagination of Jasmin. He be- 
came, he says, a dreamer by the foun- 
tain when he was told that “a famous 
writer, Jules-César Scaliger, had made 
his immortal verses chime with the 
sound of its silver wave.” 

We are indebted to one of his earlier 
poems, “ Mous Soubenis ” (mes souvenirs), 
which appeared in 1830, for a simple 
and touching account of his early ca- 
reer; he describes the hardships and 
extreme poverty of his. youth, and 
gives a humorous account of lis pecca- 
dilloes. The Jasmins, for generations, 
had the unfortunate habit of dying in 
the alms-house, and he touchingly de- 
scribes the parting with his poor old 
grandfather, as overcome by poverty 
and sickness, he sets off tottering for the 
same final resting-place. Once the Jas- 
min family were without bread, and 
his mother’s wedding ring, en dernier 
ressort, went to the pawnbroker’s to 
furnish a meal, and when it came, how 
the children laughed and shouted, and 
ate, oblivious of the morrow! The 
furniture of the old room, how meagre! 
Then came his lessons at the church 
seminary or charity school, and the 
story of his progress; in six months he 
had learned to read, six months after he 
was an acolyte in the mass, again six 
months pass, and he is a singer in the 
choir, intoning the Tantum Ergo. A 
comic account follows of his first love 
scrape; he is caught and locked up, 
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but passes the time in stealing the pre- 
serves of the superior—an unpardona- 
ble sin; and thus, six months after, he 
is driven away accursed. 

At length, behold him in the maison- 
nette bleue, apprentice to the barber, to 
learn “the silver secrets of the razor 
and the comb.” But while he learned 
to make and dress wigs, to cut hair and 
to shave, the burning passion of song 
came upon him. His leisure time was 
passed in reading, but he revolved 
poems in his mind and sang them even 
with the scissors or razor in his hand. 
He read Florian and Ducray Duminil, 
fell in love with the language of Estelle, 
and determined to write in “ that sweet 
patois which she spoke so charmingly.” 
With a crowd he went to the theatre, 
and he was in ecstacies at the play, the 
music, the scenes; ah, 

« ——gue de pais nouvels 
Oh coumo y canton bién! quin parla dous et 
tendre.” 
With such simple events, a double ex- 
istence, he says, was engendered within 
him; the one craving a solitude in 
which he “dreamed a thousand sweet 
things,” the other seeking the gay 
world with its myriad pleasures, At 
eighteen he married, dressed for the 
occasion in his “dyed cap, blue coat, 
and coarse shirt with a calico front.” 
Then in the hey-day of youth, and feel- 
ing the afflatus of poetry, the question 
naturally arose whether he should shave 
or sing for a living; but seeing in a 
country paper the sage couplet, 
“ Pegasus was the horse that bore 
Poets to the alms-house door,” 
he made his final determination that he 
would shave for a living and sing for 
pleasure, and he never deviated from 
this determination. 

This is a very simple recital, taken 
from the souvenirs, but they are 
throughout illustrative of the man; 
proud of his poverty, proud of his 
trade, and proud of his verses. He 


says, “I might had I wished, by borrow- 
ing lying colors, have painted fine ad- 
ventures, which would have made me 
more famous; for in our age, covered 
with gold and silk, the false dazzles 
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and pleases, while Truth tires and seems 
cold. Away with the false; I desire the 
true. Let others lie in their works; as 
for me, I am what I a:a, nothing more, 
nothing less, If I am not handsome, I 
am real.” 

And at the close of his poem he dis- 
plays the cheerfulness of his philoso- 
phy by saying of his poem: 

**Pérdi moun ten, es bray, mais noun pas moun 


papé 
B6éti mous vers en papi!lotos.” 


“T lose my time, ’tis true, but not my 
paper, for that Ican use to make curl 
papers.” 


His first published work, and one 
which immediately gave him renown, 
was Lou Chalibari (Le Charivari), a 
mock-heroic poem, conceived without a 
knowledge of Homer and the schools, 
so correctly, and executed so powerfully, 
that, in the opinion of Nodier, it con- 
tests the prize with the Zutrin of Boi- 
leau and La Secchia Rapita (the rape of 
the bucket), of Tassoni. In 1835 ap- 
peared his little pastoral epic L’ Abuglo 
de Castél-cuillé (the Blind Girl of Castél- 
Cuillé), of which Léon de Lavergne 
speaks as “ Cette touchante histoire qui 
a fait verser tant de larmes sur toute la 
ligne des Pyrenées.” Although it has 
been rendered by Longfellow in English 
as well as both idioms would admit, 
there are a freshness and naturalness in 
the story, and a harmony and tender- 
ness in the language of the original, 
which are not even approached in the 
translation. In 1840 ke gave to the 
world his Frangonneto (Frangonnette), 
which he dedicated to the city of Tou- 
louse, and which eminent critics have 
considered his best poem. The élite of 
Toulouse had given him a banquet in 
1836, and the President had offered as a 
sentiment, “The adopted son of the 
city of Toulouse,—Jasmin.” This poem 
was his response. It is long, and will 
not bear partition, but without thorough 
and delighted perusal, no one can form 
an idea of its wonderful peasant crea- 
tions, the versatile dramatic effects, the 
dancing measure of the Lyric portions, 
and the climax which is reached in the 
Quatriémo Paouzo, or fourth canto. 
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Franconnette is the village belle, La 
Poulido de las Poulidos (La dolie des 
Jolies), whose beauties are described by 
the poet in enthusiastic details. She is 
betrothed to Marcel, a soldier, upon 
whom she looks coldly; but in the 
dance, when, according to custom, the 
maiden, who becomes tired, is obliged 
to submit to an embrace from her part- 
ner, she gives the kiss to Pascal, the 
blacksmith, and with it her heart, which 
had been untouched before. This en- 
rages Marcel, who slaps the fortunate 
rival in the face, and is knocked down 
and thoroughly beaten for his pains. 
Then he meditates revenge, which is 
the principal motive of the piece. At 
the Christmas festival, Marce] appears 
disguised as the Sorcerer of the Black 
Wood, and denounces the poor girl as 
the cursed daughter of a Huguenot, and 
“sold to tle devil ;” any one who mar- 
ries her, will die at her first embrace. 
The credulous villagers avoid her, the 
priest refuses her the communion, the 
mob rush to her cottage to burn her in 
it, when Pascal and Marcel rush upon 
the scene, and at the momert of great- 
est danger, the latter confesses his strat- 
agem, and generously gives her up to 
Pascal. But upon this slender plot 
what garlands of poetry are festooned ! 
what dramatic effects, what lyric bursts ! 
The pictures of the peasants’ festivals 
verify the French dictum: “If you 
wish, great gentlemen, to describe us 
shepherds as we are, you must become 
peasants yourselves.” Nothing can be 
finer than the love-song composed by 
Pascal, en troubadour, and sung for him 
by his friend Thomas, en jongleur, And 
the close is at once comic and touching: 
Early in the morning, after the mar- 
riage, the crowd of gay youths, still un- 
certain as to the sorcery, assemble before 
the house to know of the welfare of les 
nouveaux mariés ; Pascal and Frangon- 
nette come to the little window, and 
Franconnette, blushing scarlet, presents 
the two pieces of the broken garter, 
while the young men, more madly her 
admirers than ever, shout, “Oh! jamais 
plus nou creyren as sourcies!” (We 
shall believe in sorceries no more). 


Last OF THE TRrOUBADOURS. 
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But we have neither the time to 
spend in these delineations, nor are we 
satisfied to weaken these beautiful 
poems by attempted outlines. 

In 1840 he published his Maltro 
PInoucents (Crazy Martha), which, if not 
so much a work of varied art, is a still 
more touching story than Franconnette. 
The next year appeared Les Deux Fréres 
Jumeauz (Lous dus frays bessous), and in 
1849, La Semaine @un Fils (La sem- 
mano d’un fil). : 

We have mentioned only his princi- 
pal poems; his minor verses are all 
striking and beautiful; but we must 
pass them by, to say that, with all the 
simplicity, causality, and freshness of the 
improvisatore, in seeming, the poetry of 
Jasmin is in reality thoroughly labored 
and chdétié. It comes, indeed, fresh 
from the heart, and speaks to the heart, 
it is in the language of the people; 
there is no rhetorical artifice; he was 
ignorant of the schools, but, like a skil- 
ful painter, he works by rules, although 
self-taught. He makes the cartoon, he 
studies his persons and groups from life, 
he spreads his canvas, and he spares no 
labor to make his figures speak and live 
before us. His poems are thus cabinet 
pictures of rare truth and rare finish. 
There is a passage in his life which il- 
lustrates his high appreciation of the 
labor justly demanded by the art of 
poetry, and in which he speaks admira- 
bly for himself. There was a certain 
Peyrotte, a peasant poet, like himself, 
a potier of the department of Hérault, 
who sent him a Christmas challenge in 
1847 to recite verses in the style of the 
old troubadours, at the public games in 
Montpellier. Peyrotte proposed that 
four persons known to literature should 
name three subjects, that the pocts 
should beshut up for twenty-four hours 
to treat them, and then come forth and 
compete for the prize in public recita-— 
tion. This challenge was made public ; 
here is Jasmin’s letter in reply: 


“Sir: I received only day before yesterday, 
the evening before my departure, your carted 
poctique ; but I must tell you that had I re- 
ceived it at a more opportune time, I should 
not have been able to accept it. 
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What! sir, you propose to my muse, which 
so much loves fresh air and liberty, to shut it- 
self up in a close room, guarded by four senti- 
nels, who would let nothing but food pass in, 
and, there, to treat three given subjects in 
twenty-four hours! ... Three subjects in twen- 
ty-four hours! You make me shudder, sir. In 
the danger to which you would subject my 
muse, I must confess to you, in al! humility, 
that it has been so naive in its following of the 
ancient school, as to be only able to grant me 
two or three verses a day. My five poems: 
LT’ Aveugle, Mes Souvenirs, Frangonnette, Marthe 
la Folle, and Les Deux Jumeauz, have cost me 
twelve years of labor, and they do not, more- 
over, number in all more than two thousand 
four hundred verses. 

The chances, you see, would not be equal. 
Hardly would our two muses become prisoners, 
when yours would have finished the ¢riple task, 
before mine, poor little wench, would have 
found its first inspiration. 

I do not, therefore, dare to enter the lists 
with you. The horse that drags its car pain- 
fully along, but which, nevertheless, arrives at 
its goal, cannot compete with the fiery loco- 
motive. The art which produces verses one 
by one, cannot enter into competition with the 
verse-factory. 

So my muse declares itself in advance con- 
quered, and I authorize you to register my de- 
claration to that effect. I have the honor, sir, 
to salute you. JACQUES JASMIN. 

P. S.—Now that you know the muse, in 
two words, know the man. I love glory, but 
the success of another never disturbs my 
sleep. J.J.” 

Next to this self-respect and this 
pains-taking devotion to his muse, the 
most striking characteristic of the poet 
is his wonderful versatility. Most poets 
perform best in a single part; Jasmin is 
not only equally felicitous in the grave 
and the gay, but he so intermingles 
both that his power over the reader is 
greatly enhanced thereby. He passes 
with perfect command from laughter to 
tears, from the De profundis to the 
Exaltavi. Add to this that he was a 
great actor, as well as a great dramatist. 
With a singularly mobile face, effective 
natural gestures, clear pronunciation, 
and a nobly modulated voice, he re- 
cited and acted his own poems, to the 
great delight and amid the enthusiasm 
of thousands who flocked to hear him, 
as he made his annual tour through the 
provinces. Often visited in his humble 
home, by strangers and tourists, he 
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would burst from his shop into his lit- 
tle sanded parlor, razor or comb in 
hand, and say, “ Excuse me a few min- 
utes, I am shaving a customer.” This 
done, he would return, and take out his 
portfolio. “Shall I make you laugh or 
cry? or perhaps both? I can do it.” 
And then, although his auditors knew 
nothing of the language, the acting was 
so excellent, that they caught its mean- 
ing, and laughed or cried as he played 
upon the chords of their hearts. They 
saw the story in his face, and at his fin- 
gers’ ends. Lavergne, after witnessing 
such a display, declared: “Il est pleu- 
reur, il est bouffon, il est sublime, il 
est naif,—c’est un grand artiste. The 
man was the poem himself, the last and 
greatest of the Troubadours, one of the 
people, the friend of the people, the 
poet of the people, making the old 
patois resound again through France, 
singing not chansons de geste and sir- 
ventes, not the impurities of the gay 
science, and the arréts d’ amour, but the 
simple life of the peasant and a pure 
morality never tarnished by the humid 
breath of lust. 

Jasmin never lost his simplicity, but 
with it he always had a harmless, and 
what may be called a self-protecting 
vanity. He estimated himself at his 
real value; he thought himself the best 
modern poet France had produced. 
Titled visitors, who came to hear him 
read, he received in his humble house, 
with genuine good humor, but without 
obsequiousness. They came to him, 
and he obliged them ; he wanted noth- 
ing they could bestow. He was the 
poet-hero of Agen, which gave him a 
golden crown; at Lyons he received | 
two crowns. He was the adopted child 
of Toulouse. Allured to Paris, he was 
kindly received by Louis Philippe and 
his family, invested with the Légion 
Vhonneur, and, what he esteemed muci 
more, was honored with a banquet b 
the barbers of Paris. At the séance of 
the French Academy on the 20th of 
August, 1852, he received the “ extm- 
ordinary prize” of five thousand fran¢s, 
on presenting which M. Villemain, the 
distinguished litt¢rateur and perpetual 
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secretary, pronounced a laudatory dis- 
course of great beauty and finish, in 
which, after mentioning his other claims 
to this prize, he says: “Another glory 
of this original talent, a title by which 
it seeks the literary crown, is that it 
breathes only the justest and purest 
sentiments ;—God, country, the family, 
love well bestowed and faithful, grate- 
ful friendship, zeal in the cause of the 
poor, the orphan, the suffering, for the 
village church, for the ruined home of 
the good priest, for the statue of the 
hero.” To whom else among the bril- 
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liant crowd of modern French writers 
could such an éloge belong. 

Often urged to come into the sunlight 
of patronage or court favor at Lyons 
and Paris, and to repose upon his lau- 
rels, he always refused, and returned 
happy and contented to the maisonnette 
bleue, where he died on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1864. We have reserved for 
another paper, should time and space 
warrant, a version of his story of Crazy 
Martha (Maltro L’Inoweento), which our 
readers, we feel sure, will thank us for 
bringing to their knowledge. 





THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. 


«“ When Pilate was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, ‘ Have thou noth- 
ing to do with thatjust man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of him.’”— 


Malt. xxvii. 19. 


I xNow my lord would laugh my dream to scorn. 

He dreams no dreams, or else sees truth and dream 
The same. Why should I tell him? What a night! 
If I should speak its visions, I believe 

Our very augurs would declare me mad, 

And these fanatic Jews themselves would say 

No prophet of their sacred books e’er saw 

In fasting trance so weird a world.— 


Methought 
I stood before the temple gates. A vast 
And wondrous moonlight flooded the huge pile, 
Whose pillars gleamed with stately white and gold: 
And on the steps one stood, and stretched his arms 
And called, ‘Come unto me, come unto me ! 
All ye who labor and are heavy laden 
And I will give you rest!’ Sweet was that voice 
And plaintive, with an undertone of strength 
That thrilled the soul with strange unrest and love. 
Nor less did love burn in his deep young eyes 
And ligt a halo round his lofty brow. 
But all the people hurried by, and scoffed, 
Or laughed. None came to him. None took 
His hand. Yet still he stood, like some 
Grand statue of our Roman Pantheon, 
But different—for godlike love and truth 
Illumined him. Jove and Apollo thus 
Never were fashioned by the sculptor’s hand. 


But my dream changed. The golden moonlight paled 
Under a flying scud of mist, and all 
Grew black behind the temple. Muttering moans 
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Of thunder burst afar o’er Olivet. 
The monumental cypresses beyond 
The walls grew blacker, and the olive trees 
Tossed like gray phantoms, their huge twisted trunks 
Moaning and shivering. A great wind arose 
And bore a blare of trumpets from the west, 
Wailing along the sky. Then shadowy shapes 
That seemed the semblance of an army, passed 
Tumultuous, crowding all their serried force, 
With chariots and flying standards on 
Into one solid thunder-cloud, whence came 
Swift balls of fire and crashing thunder peals, 
Till all the temple shook. But in the pause 
Between the peals, I heard upon the steps 
That voice still plaintive, as a wind-harp’s tone, 
“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” it cried, 
“ Thou that dost stone the prophets, thou whose hand 
Nails to the bitter and the shameful cross 
The bringers of good tidings. Ah, how oft 
Would I have gathered thee unto my heart 
As the hen gathereth her young; but ye 
Would not. Behdld, your hour has come!” 
And then, 

The changes of my dream swept me along 
Through streets I never saw—through low-arched doors, 
Through cramped and tortuous caves, up marble steps 
Through royal halls that opened vistas long, 
Past golden thrones, where kings and emperors 
Sat mute and dead—past endless hurrying crowds, 
Past gleaming files of grim centurions,— 
On, till I reached a bleak and windy hill,— 
And some one whispered “ Golgotha.” There hung 
The youth whom they accuse to-day, upon 
The Roman gibbet. Low his head was bowed 
In agonizing death. But slowly all his form 
Grew luminous—and luminous the cross, 
And the great light increased till all the place 
Was morning sunshine. And behold the crowd 
Around all vanished in the blaze. Behold, 
The kings all crumbled on their shadowy thrones— 
The iron legions blew away like smoke— 
Yea, the great temple and the city walls 
And all the people—faded into air. 
But that strange cross, with Him who hung thereon 
Grew to a blinding sun. 

Then a voice spoke, 
“ The heavenly kingdom cometh upon earth. 
The truth—not mine, but God’s and man’s—the trath 
Man’s soul is born into as into air 
And sunshine comes not to destroy, but comes 
Creating all things new—till the whole earth 
Is saturated with the love of God, 
And all mankind are one great family.” 
Then, far away on the horizon’s verge 
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I saw a city shining—half on earth 

It seemed, and half in air. Perhaps, I thought, 
This is great Rome—and I shall find the house 

I lived in when a girl, and shield myself 

In its cool courts from this intense strange light ; 
And then I hurried on, o’er rugged rocks, 

O’er windy plains, down valleys dim and damp, 
That held the twilight all day long—till all 

Grew dark, and I went groping through the gloom ; 
Then suddenly a yawning precipice 

Ended my flight—and giddy on its verge 

I sank, and slid, down, down, clutching the air— - 
Shot through with dizzy horror—while pale forms 
Of nameless terror at the bottom stood : 
And held their arms to grasp me—when I woke— 
I woke—drenched with great drops of agony— 
And lay awake, counting the weird wan hours 

Of murky dawn. I will not tell my dream 

To Pilate—only that I dreamed of Him, 

The wondrous Teacher, suffering much in dreams, 
I trust my lord will bear no part to-day 


In this unhallowed trial—else I fear 
Some hidden curse will light upon our house— 
Such visions cannot be false auguries. 


LAVINIA: 
PART IV. 


While shadows grow, ascending ? 


XII. 


So Mrs. Kearney came to Riverdale 
and the Ridge, and furnished our La- 
vinia food for thought, which would 
not be exhausted in many a year to 
come. “Now,” she said on the day of 
anticipated arrival, “now I shall better 
understand her son;” but in that she 
was mistaken ; for when Lavinia stood 
face to face with the mother, in form so 
much resembled by the son, she felt 
drawn toward heras she had never felt 
drawn toward woman before. 

Externally, mother and son presented 
a surprising resemblance. There was 
the same etherial grace of person, the 
same fair hair, fair brows, light eyes, 
the same nobly-shaped and lightly-col- 
ored countenance. There the likeness 
ended. The tenants of these forms were 
strangers to each other. The one was 


manifestly of this world—but to what 
world belonged the other ? 

A woman unlike Mrs. Brooks, that 
fair ornament of society, quite as unlike 
herself, an absorbed woman of business, 
Mrs. Kearney dwelt in a sphere which 
she had made her own—and dwelt in 
it as a prophetess and judge. Abound- 
ing in sympathy, she abounded also in 
wisdom; and it was a wisdom not of 
this world. 

She had filled no mean sphere in this 
life. Never appearing on any conspicu- 
ous stage of action, she was the secret 
spring of many a conspicuous act. 
Wherever minds in advance of their 
generation met together, fired to any 
lofty action of reform, there her influ- 
ence was felt. She counted it great 
gain when she saw her hopes quicken- 
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ing in strong hearts, her beliefs enkin- 
dling brave imaginations, her aims en- 
ergizing society. 

Perhaps she had as little executive 
force as mortal ever had; but as she sat 
with folded hands, as in a dream, gazing 
upon the unfolding future, a more than 
mortal light seemed beaming from her 
eyes, and by the hope and the faith 
that burned so brightly within her 
some of the best achievements of her 
time won the applause of earnest and 
true hearts. 


Little Flora, sitting at the feet of the 
guest who speedily became endeared to 
every soul under that roof, saw enrap- 
tured all the mother in the son. 

Lavinia, beholding the mother, judged 
the son. 

And had Mrs. Kearney come to River- 
dale and the Ridge, as she had come 
and gone through the summers and the 
winters of her life, not for herself, neith- 
er for her son, but to bless, uplift, and 
enlighten these strangers? Weeks pass- 
ed away, and she gave no sign of an 
intention to depart. 

And as time went on, there crept into 
the manner of Lavinia a gentleness and 
softness new, or long forgotten; into 
her voice a suavity and deference that 
was, to say the least, surprising. The 
people about her lost something of the 
doubt and dread of her which had 
lurked in their hearts. But with this 
change came no mercifulness into her 
judgment of Mrs, Kearney’s son. Cruel, 
selfish, brutal, she saw him, and for 
nothing passed his smooth exterior. 

He would not have recognized such 
characterization of himself, and of 
course did not suppose that Lavinia 
could make of him adrawing with 
these features for her private gallery. 
For this reason, though he felt the vari- 
ance between them, he did not avoid 
her society, and was willing enough 
that she should know that he was at 
issue with his mother on most points. 

“Tf I did not know that it would be 
impossible for my maternal friend to 
make a convert of you, Miss Lavinia, I 
would not willingly leave you two alone 
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together,” he said one afternoon, when 
he came down-stairs from one of his 
brief visits to his mother’s apartment, 
and found Lavinia in the yard, at work. 

“T should despair of myself,” an- 
swered Lavinia, “if I thought it im- 
possible for me to be pretty thoroughly 
converted by her.” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

“Do you?” 

“T know pretty well what is involved 
in some of those fine theories of hers ; 
with us they implied a swarm of people 
who bred a famine, and actually, if 
father and mother had not broken up 
housekeeping, and gone to the com- 
munity, I do not know what would 
have become of them. I suppose Mrs. 
Brooks told you that was where she 
made their acquaintnce.” 

“ No.” 

“Tt was. My mother did a good 
thing then. She showed Mrs. Brooks 
that the community was no place for 
her, and made her go back home. I 
have sometimes thought, that after all, 
that act paid. But, of course, the com- 
munity people were down on her for it, 
and so they all left. Father and moth- 
er, I mean, as well as Mrs. Brooks, It 
raised the very mischief.” 

He laughed bitterly. He was not 
equal, not he, to the cup of cold water 
and the crust of bread on which his 
parents had fared, and were content to 
fare, to their lives’ end, if thus they 
might further any one of the great hu- 
man interests which they had at heart. 

Lavinia shuddered while she listened 
to young Kearney’s criticism of events 
so momentous in the history of his 
mother. A day might come, when she 
would seek as vainly in Benjamin’s eyes 
for a glance of sympathy as this mother 
sought, looking towards her son ! 


One day Mrs. Kearney made a remark 
concerning the busy and the care-full life 
Lavinia was living. 

“Yet suppose I fail with either or 
with both of these children?” Lavinia 


answered. “My father and mother 
have given them to me, as you might 
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say. Suppose I find, as sometimes I 
fear I may, that it would have been bet- 
ter for them if I had let them grow here 
as they would have grown without 
me.” 

“T know—I know—these are the 
fears and the doubts which perplex all 
thoughtful souls. But, remember, you 
are not Providence. You are only one 
of His agents. If you go wrong, He 
may overrule it—or thwart you.” 

It would have consoled Mrs, Kearney 
beyond measure could she have detect- 
ed any thing in the conduct of Lavinia 
towards her son, which would have 
proved that he had won the respect, or 
the confidence, of this honest heart. 

What did she think of the child who 
nestled near her as often as she might, 
and was never so content as when wait- 
ing on her, or listening to her talk. 
What did she think of dear Flo, who 
was always bringing fresh flowers for 
her vases, and seeking out her wants 
before she herself was conscious of 
them? She saw young eyes, whose vis- 
ion was imperfect, for a soft haze en- 
veloped every bare and ugly fact on 
which Flora looked. Perhaps she 
would never waken from her pleasant 
dream. If that could be made certain ! 
Could she only have been assured of 
that, the mother of Aaron Kearney would 
gladly have departed from this life 
which had so afflicted, tormented, and 
disappointed her, without a sigh. 

But, not secing it, and not assured, 
she said to Lavinia, and many a day 
and many an hour the words had trem- 
bled on her tongue : 

“Would you be willing to give your 
little Flora to my son?” 

Lavinia started, seemed astonished, 
would have looked indignant and said, 
“ How preposterous!” but the speaker 
was Mrs, Kearney. 

“T do not think I understand you,” 
she said, folding her hands together. 

“Tam afraid you do not understand 
her, quite. Not that there is any thing 
you should fear to discover. But Flora 
is not exactly the child it is very natu- 
ral you should think her, She has 
grown faster than you could believe.” 


Lavrsta. 
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“She is nearly sixteen, but a perfect 
child,” Lavinia said. 

“Tf, for any reason, you would not 
like to see her married some day to my 
son, you should now take the precau- 
tions you think best to take. You, for 
your part, might see such a union less 
desirable than I, on my part, might.” 

Silence followed these words; and 
then, as if to relieve Lavinia of the 
necessity of pursuing a theme which at 
present she might feel incapable of dis- 
cussing wisely, Mrs. Kearney said : 

“There is something else on my mind 
which concerns you nearly. I trust that 
you will see I am not merely inquisitive. 
Who is this young man, who seems to 
be so much disturved on your ac- 
count?” 

“ Tell me,” said Lavinia, with sudden 
warmth, “ tell me about him.” 

“You might make him very happy.” 
The tone of voice in which this was 
spoken, the gaze which accompanied 
the words, made Lavinia turn away un- 
easily as she answered : 

“He thinks Icould. Is it my busi- 
ness to consider that rather than other 
things that appear to me more impor- 
tant?” 

“Love is not to be trifled with, I 
know. Perhaps it will some time ap- 
pear to you that a strong, steady, noble 
affection is above price.” 

“Tf I could not return it ?” 

“ Have you never supposed you could 
return it ?” 

“Yes, when I was younger, and knew 
less,” 

“Ah, Lavinia! Did you know less 
then? Was it not perhaps a true in- 
stinct ?” 

“Tf I had married him five years ago 
I might have been quite satisfied with 
all that would have followed. But now 
all is different.” 

“Tt may be not so different as you 
suppose. I have had many thoughts 
concerning you and him. Do not de- 
cide quite yet that you must take sepa- 
rate paths. I am persuaded you will 
lose more than can ever be made good 
to you. I was never before, but once, 
so strongly impressed by a fact of this 
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character. But if you will be in- 
fluenced, consider that he is a man who 
makes quick decisions, and acts prompt- 
ly. Possibly you may relent too late, 
to your sorrow as well as his.” 

“ Am I only to consider—— We will 
drop the subject.” But the manner in 
which this was spoken betrayed La- 
vinia, and she was aware of it when she 
met the gaze of Mrs. Kearney. During 
the past weeks, by some extraordinary 
process, she had found restored to her 
the spirit of old time which saw in Jas- 
perahero. In the days of his adverse 
fortune she had found herself drawing 
nearer to him. And this sympathy, or 
kindliness, or tenderness, she could not 
now conceal from herself, had increased 
since Mrs, Kearney came to the Ridge. 


XII. 


That same evening she was going 
through the orchard followed by Tom, 
the great yellow watch dog, when Jas- 
per, walking on the high road, saw her, 
and, climbing the fence, followed her. 


She did not see him, but was thinking 
that she would be kind to Jasper; her 
heart was full of softening influences. 
She remembered the days when she was 
so happy with him, and once she brush- 
ed the tears away which sprang up 
with remembrance. 

“One dog after another,” muttered 
Jasper as he followed, but he walked on 
the faster. 

“ Lavinia,” he said, speaking at the 
moment when she turned to see who 
came, but not one instant sooner, “I’ve 
heard something queer.” 

She turned her steps as well as her 
face, when she heard his voice, and be- 
gan to walk down the field with him. 
She had not seen Jasper in a fortnight, 
and her heart was kindly drawn toward 
him at the moment when he appeared, 
as I have shown. 

“ What is it, Jasper?” she asked; 
there was something in the tone of her 
voice that made him pause before he 
answered. It turned his thoughts in 
quite another direction from that in 
which they had been running. 

“Perhaps you know a’ready, his 
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mother being with you in the house,” 
he answered at length. 

“T have heard nothing about Aaron 
Kearney, if you are thinking of him.” 

“ It’s a broke concern, Lavinia.” Per- 
haps it should not have been expected 
of Jasper’s human nature that he should 
manifest any special sympathy as he 
made this announcement. He decently 
refrained from expressing satisfaction. 

“Jacob’s? I am surprised,” said La- 
vinia. 

“So will everybody be. Jacob has 
gone off. He and his wife—nobody 
knows where. I was down to the city 
to-day, and went to the bank. They 
were in a great state. There’s been 
a monstrous heavy defalcation there. 
It leaked out in spite of ’em. Put 
that with Jacob’s being missing, and 
it looks bad.” 

“Uncle and Gaffer doted on Jacob. 
It does look bad. It would kill me if 
Ben should run such arace as Jacob 
has. What is the matter with all the 
men? As for Aaron Kearney, I’m not 
sure it will be the worst thing for him 
—he has a warning. But Jasper—” she 
hesitated—but to whom could she say 
this, if not to Jasper? Time he had 
her confidence; she should feel eased 
when she had given it to him; “I 
would rather see Flora in her grave 
than married to him. No wonder Mr. 
Brooks asked how any person ever 
could envy a mother?” 

Jasper loosed the red kerchief he 
wore around his neck. He wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“What do you mean about little 
Flo?” said he. “I thought all the 
time it was you, Lavinia.” 

“And was it that kept you away 
from us so long, weeks and weeks, Jas- 
per?” 

“ Enough, wasn’t it ?” 

“T think not. I am afraid those two 
understand each other too well, and too 
little.” 

“Tt isn’t likely, Lavinia. Things 
don’t get so cursedly mixed up—at least 
for other foiks,” said Jasper in a low 
voice. During the last five minutes he 
had been thinking that Lavinia spoke 
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to him as kindly as once—once! “ Cur- 
sedly mixed up as they are for me,” he 
muttered. 

“Has father heard about Jacob?” 
asked Lavinia, turning from the subject 
heart-sick, for she thought that Jasper 
endorsed her fears—blind to the fact 
that his bitter reflections were on his 
own behalf. 

“ Nobody has around here,” he said. 
“Tt will be all over the country by to- 
morrow, though. Police are after him 
now. But Jacob won’t be taken.” 

“ Oh, I wish that Mrs. Kearney might 
go out of the world without knowing 
any thing about it. She does not de 
serve this.” 

“Lavinia—” Jasper’s voice had a 
stern, almost a desperate sound, as con- 
trasted with the lamentation which she 
had taken up; “ Lavinia, if I can help 
you in any thing about your sister, will 
you let me know? I shouldn’t be like- 
ly to go too far now. I ought to tell 
you what took me down to the city 
yesterday. My father-in-law and I are 


going to put up a steam saw-mill in my 
woods.” 

Lavinia looked her wonder. 
much greater than would have satisfied 
him. He thought there was more than 


It was 


wonder in hereyes. “ Your father-in- 
law, did you say, Jasper?” 

“T was married in town ten days 
ago. LI intended to come and tell you 
this evening. I was coming when I saw 
you in the field. I shall not trouble 
you any more, Lavinia.” 

“T am very glad of that, Jasper. I 
am very glad you have married.” 

“ By-gones are by-gones,” said Jasper. 
“ She is a good girl, and her father has 
money. They are temperance folks, 
too, Lavinia. .. . But—you knowI have 
loved one woman too long and too well 
not to pity my wife. But she'll never 
have reason to repent taking me. I'll 
be d—d if she shall. But, you know, 
Lavinia, I haven’t forgotten a—a good 
many years ago. I'll never build there 
where I expected to build.” 

“None of us do. I know that you 
will make your wife a happy woman, 
Jasper. I know you intend to do it.” 
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“We are friends now, are we, La- 
vinia ?” 

“Friends, yes! more than ever. 
ways. You saved my life, Jasper.” 
“ Will you be her friend, too?” 

“ May I ? ” 

“ Her father has bought Rice’s place. 
Handy, you see. His name is Talcott. 
Isn’t that Kearney coming yonder? I 
don’t want to see him to-night, so I'll 
say good evening to you here, Lavinia.” 

But Jasper was mistaken. It was not 
Mr. Kearney he saw on the road; La- 
vinia did not suppose it was; she knew 
that Aaron had gone up the river on 
business, which would perhaps detain 
him through the week. But she was 
glad that Jasper had made the mistake 
and hastened away. 

Returning to the house, Lavinia oc- 
cupied herself about the dairy, then she 
gathered up the clothes which had been 
bleaching on the grass, There were 
always things to attend to, and no 
occasion for the folding of hands about 
the house; and since the family had 
been enlarged by one most notable 
member, she had insisted that the addi- 
tional care should fall upon herself. 
The reproach of being a bookworm 
should not be verified by her summer 
behavior. 

But why, as she went about her work 
in the twilight, did she feel that she 
had met a sore, sore loss ? 

Her thoughts were interrupted ere 
her work was done, by a voice, and 
looking up Lavinia perceived that Mrs. 
Kearney was calling from the window : 

“Ts she never coming in?” 

“Presently. Now, if you want me.” 

“Not until you are at liberty. But 
when you are quite sure that there is 
nothing better to be done, we might 
have a little reading.” 

“We will have it immediately. I 
have just seen that there is nothing 
more to do here.” 

“Tam glad, then.” 

But reading was the last thing to be 
done, apparently, when Lavinia went 
up-stairs, A book was put in her 
hand, but no opportunity given for its 
consultation. It was very evident that 


Al- 
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the socicty of books was not so much 
desired as that of a human presence. 

“T thought Flo would be with you,” 
said Lavinia. 

“* No—and Aaron, is he away yet?” 

Lavinia was surprised at that ques- 
tion, for Aaron had left them in the 
morning, as his mother knew, to be 
absent several days. 

“T wish he had not gone away,” she 
said, correcting her last remark. 

“You are not feeling well. Let me 
do something for you.” 

“Thank you. I need nothing. There 
seems to be no life in the air. How 
grand it is to be superior to these at- 
mospheric influences, as you are.” 

“Perhaps you will be interested to 
know that the person you spoke about 
to me has just been telling me that he 
married a day or two since, Mrs. Kear- 
ney. His happiness is not so dependent 
on me as was supposed.” 

“Ts it possible! This is strange. I 
ought not to say it is wrong; but,” she 
added with impressive earnestness, “ do 
not fail to be his steady friend.” 

“T could not help being so,” returned 
Lavinia. “I have always been that.” 

“Do not try to help it. The convic- 
tion that you are so will be of the 
greatest service to him. My child! 
how delightful it is to see such strength 
in you! I have felt a great many times 
since Icame here how good it was to 
be near a person in such splendid 
health ; how essential] health and occu- 
pation are to happiness.” 

“ Happiness!” thought Lavinia. But 
as her eyes wandered around the room, 
she was glad that the mother of Kear- 
ney had drifted into this quiet haven, 
since every day that lady found the 
security and peace she found here com- 
pelling her thanks. The voice of Mrs. 
Kearney, speaking with quick, unnatu- 
ral eagerness, recalled her : 

“Did you see Aaron before he went 
away ?” 

“ Certainly. 
he—” 

“Yes—yes—did you think he looked 
well, like himself?” 

“Uncommonly well, I thought!” 


Don’t you remember 
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“How foolish I am! I have been 
troubled thinking about him all the 
afternoon ; and yet I remember that I 
too thought that he looked very well 
when he went away.” 

But, in almost the same breath, she 
added : 

“Tt seems to me I must have my son 
here to-night.” 

Mrs. Kearney was not a woman of 
whims and caprices; but before La- 
vinia could sufficiently master her sur- 
prise to frame an answer to this excla- 
mation, she said : 

“Ts there any way by which I can 
send word to Aaron, or—or go to 
him?” 

Lavinia sprang to her feet as if she 
had suddenly wakened from slumber. 
It was time she bestirred herself. Mrs. 
Kearney was walking about the room 
in a state of uncontrollable nervous agi- 
tation. 

“T think,” she said in a calm, assured 
voice, which she unconsciously used in 
the endeavor to soothe the perturbed 
spirit before her, “I think he will be 


home again, before he could be over- 


taken.” But then Mrs. Kearney sat 
down and wept. 

Jasper? Ben ?—her father ?—whom 
should she call? Here was a trouble 
which Lavinia felt herself unable to 
meet. While she deliberated, and it 
was only for a moment, Mrs. Kearney 
came to her own aid. 

“T must have my son back here to- 
night,” she said. “He may not have 
gone as far—as he expected to go. I 
must see him here in this room. It 
must be immediately—immediately.” 

“You shall,” said Lavinia; but she 
went out of the room asking herself, 
“Ts this insanity? If it isn’t, it’s reve- 
lation.” 

She went dewn-stairs, and before 
midnight old Benjamin Tisdale was on 
the road, driving to the station ten 
miles off, where he should take the early 
morning train for the river-town, which 
was Aaron Kearney’s destination. If it 
happened that Aaron had been delayed 
at the station, they would be back by 
daylight. 
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“Tt can’t be a fool’s errand, even 
though I don’t find him,” said Benja- 
min, looking at his old silver watch. 

“ But I suppose that he will be here 
before you are, father,” answered La- 
vinia. 

“Do you believe in witchcraft? Is 
she a witch?” he muttered. 

“T believe in what Isee. Take Ben 
with you, father; I don’t like to have 
you go without company.” 

“Let Ben alone. A blind man could 
see to get over the road such a night as 
this. Vinny, there’s no ’counting for 
notions, as I’ve ‘marked to you before. 
If Kearney must be gone for, I’m the 
man to go.” 


As he went from the house, Mrs. 
Kearney leaned from her window, and 
asked, “ Which road do you take, Mr. 
Tisdale? I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I am.” 

“Tt’s nothing, ma’am. 
north road.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“ Will that take you past the mill?” 

“Bless you, no, ma’am. That's five 
mile the other way.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“T don’t know what this means,” she 
said to Lavinia, when she returned; 
“but Iam impressed with the thought 
that something is going wrong which— 
Aaron might hinder.” 

Lavinia, recalling what Jasper had 
told her about Jacob and his disappear- 
ance, thought : 

“Tt is not so strange to me that his 
mother should have some intimation of 
evil going on somewhere. Nor that, 
with the little sympathy there is be- 
tween them, she should make this mis- 
take. But it is as well to have father 
on the road. She will become quiet, 
knowing that we are doing all that can 
be done.” 

And she was at ease, for one moment, 
so thinking. 

For one moment, until she became 
aware of the horror of darkness which 
had fallen around the mother of Aaron, 
separating her from every living crea- 
ture, and every human life. Through 
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the slow-moving hours of the night, 
that mother sat by the window, listea- 
ing, listening, would he never come ? 
Towards morning she fell asleep, but 
suddenly, while Lavinia thankfully 


_ watched her slumber, she sprang from 


her chair with a cry, as if she had sud- 
denly received some terrible illumina- 
tion. 

“Tt is all over—it is done!” she said. 
“ Lavinia, tell him that his mother said 
he must never, never,—oh, cruel! poor 
little Flora—” and with arms out- 
stretched, as if to avert ruin, or ward 
off misery, she fell into the arms of 
Death. 

By a path so stormy had this loving 
woman passed out of the world! 


XIV. 


The next day, towards noon, Flora 
came running into the house. 

“Oh, Lavinia! Lavinia! Mr. Kearney 
is coming.” 

“ With father?” 

“ No—on foot—by the lane.” 

“Let him come,” said Lavinia. 

“ What—what shall we do?” 

“Go in to mother. I will speak to 
him. Make a cup of coffee for him.” 

“Oh, but it is so terrible. Lavinia— 
dear sister——” 

Flora hesitated, but it must be said. 
“Won't you be kind to him?” 

“Why should I be kind to him? 
What do you take me for, Flora?” then 
she could not forbear adding, “I would 
find it easier to tell her that she had 
lost her son, because then I could weep 
with her. He will not weep for him- 
self.” But this she spoke in a lower 
voice, as Flora hastened to the kitchen. 

Lavinia went into the yard. Mr. 
Kearney was indeed coming up the lane. 

“How is mother?” he added, as 
soon as he came near. 

“ Better. Better than she has been in 
along time. Well.” 

He looked at her, questioning, before 
he asked : ; 

“What has happened ? 
you mean ?” 

“What brought you back so soon ? 
Did she?” 


What do 
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“Yes. She called me, Miss Lavinia.” 
Was he true? was he false? Both, she 
suspected. 

“Tt seemed to me impossible that 
you should not come,” she said. “ Your 
mother was so distressed about you that 
father went to the station at Unwald, 
and he is not back yet. But I am not 
surprised that you came. She seemed 
to be so near to you, and so eager to 
avert some danger.” 

Kearney’s face grew paler as Lavinia 
spoke. He sat down pn a bench in the 
kitchen porch and drank a dipper of 
water from the pail which stood there. 

“ Will you have breakfast?” asked 
Lavinia. 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ A cup of coffee, at least.” 

She brought it, and sat down beside 
him. But not one word of consolation 
could she speak, nor one of sympathy. 
She tried to find some of the common- 
places of speech, so useful on such occa- 
sions, but tried in vain. 

“Will you not come up to her 
room ?” she said, at last. 

“Not now. Is there any thing to be 
done ?” 

“ Nothing—yet. You know, of course, 
we had the doctor here. Ben rode over 
for him-——he wasn’t gone fifteen minutes. 
He said it was instant. Her heart and 
brain——” 

“T understand,” said Kearney, inter- 
rupting her. “That trouble with the 
heart is herecitary. This is Tuesday. 
Will your father come back to-night ?” 

“T think he must have gone on the 
Unwald train——” 

“He will be here by Thursday, cer- 
tainly. Shall we have the funeral be- 
fore Friday morning ?” 

“ Truly, I hope not.” 

As Lavinia spoke, @ man came riding 
past on horseback. At the gate he 
stopped and called out, “Is Tisdale 
within ?” 

“No,” answered Ben from the gar- 
den. 

“ Tell him the steam saw-mill, White- 
stock & Kearney’s, burned down last 
night. Nice work over there,” and the 
man rode on. 
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Lavinia looked at Kearney, and never 
would she forget the glance he gave 
her. He sprang to his feet, and hurried 
to the fence, calling the horseman. 
Thus bidden, the man rode back, and 
recognizing in Aaron one of the owners 
of the mill, gave an account of the 
night’s havoc. 

“ Misfortunes never come single,” an- 
swered Kearney, when all was told. “I 
lost my mother here last night.” It 
pleased him to be thought a mourner. 
He returned to the bench, but Lavinia 
had gone into the house, An over- 
whelming suspicion, or conviction rath- 
er, made the exchange of another word 
with him seem impossible. She be- 
lieved that Jacob, the Defaulter, had his 
peer in Aaron, the Incendiary. She 
feared that he would see her thought in 
her eyes; or, that if she spoke, it would 
escape with her voice. 

Half an hour later, she looked out 
and saw Kearney sitting in the same 
place, with his hat drawn over his eyes. 
But not alone. Flora was beside him, 
her hands in his. She had consolation 
for him—sympathy and tears. Poor 
little Flora. 

“Oh, thou blessed Death,” Lavinia 
said. “ Who but thee could have been 
kind to his mother.” 


The country was alive with excite- 
ment before Benjamin Tisdale returned 
from his fruitless errand. Rumors met 
and contradicted each other. The gen- 
eral conviction around Riverdale was 
that Mr. Kearney had been ruined by a 
villain. Still, the insurance company 
considered that there wag reason good 
why it should decline paying the insur- 
ance money on the mill, and more than 
this, suspicion pointed so strongly to- 
wards Aaron as an incendiary, that he 
was arrested, tried for arson, and—ac- 
quitted ! 


Lavinia said to herself, “ He is guilty, 
and the agony of his mother shows to 
me that she was aware of his guilt. It 
killed her.” 

She told Flora the events of that 
night, and dwelt on the marvellous ex- 
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tent to which Mrs. Kearney was suscep- 
tible to impressions ; but Flora endeay- 
ored to dismiss the subject by saying, 

“She was sick. Herson thinks she 
was insane, more or less, for a good 
many years.” 

“T think she saw a great deal that 
night that might have been taken as 
testimony in his trial—if the sole end 
desired was the execution of justice,” 
said Lavinia, 

“ Sister!” exclaimed Flora, eyes flash- 
ing, voice hardly under control, com- 
pelled at last to understand Lavinia. 
“Would you dare to say such a thing 
as that to a woman about her hus- 
band?” 

“No. I would not say it to you 
about your husband. But as it is, I 
think his mother was killed,” said La- 
vinia. 

“You don’t understand Aaron, 
never have!” 

“Too well. But I do not understand 
you, Flo; my darling Flo, what do you 
mean? You don’t, don’t love this man, 
who has no more heart in him than this 
block of wood!” 

Flora at that began to weep, and she 
wept till Lavinia began to be alarmed, 
for not in one day, two, or three, were 
her tears dried. 

“She will cry all the blood out of 
her body,” said the elder sister, and 
then she began a gentler regimen. But 
the moment she did this, Flora’s tears 
were dried; she felt a whole summer 
of warmth and splendor in Lavinia’s 
smile. And then the elder sister 
thought, 

“T see how it is. She expects me to 
begin now to admire him in proportion 
to my fear, dread, and scorn of him. 
But to what purpose shall I say any 
thing? I have made her what she is, 
for this.” 


You 


One day Flora said, 

“ Lavinia, I am going to distress you, 
but I hope you will get over it pretty 
soon; you are such a philosopher. I 
am going away from the Ridge.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked La- 
vinia, and her arms, which felt in them 
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the strong impulse to enclose that fair 
young creature and protect her from 
every evil, and danger, and sorrow, in 
the world, folded passively on her 
breast. She stood looking at Flora, as 
if, at last, she perceived the folly of 
fighting with destiny. 

“Tam going to Highland Park with 
my husband. Mr. Myres wants us 
there. We are to have a beautiful cot- 
tage.” 

“You are—just sixteen years old,” 
said Lavinia. 

“Don’t call me a child, Vinny, you 
know I never was! And don’t be cross 
about it, dear old girl. I have told 
father and mother, and they would be 
glad if you would let them. 

“T—let them! Flora, you are a 
child, but I think it will be dreadfully 
strange if you do not find the way of 
life a happy one.” 

“Why, Vin!” Little Flora sprang 
towards Lavinia, the arms of the “ old 
girl” unfolded, their tears fell together. 
Lavinia’s so bitter, Flora’s so happy. 

The bridegroom took his handsome 
and gay little bride to Highland Park, 
and Mrs. Flynn introduced Mrs. Kear- 
ney into her circle, and up there all 
went “ merry as the marriage bell.” 

“ All things in the world are falling 
away from me,” said Lavinia. “TI shall 
soon be as alone as—as—” she added 
with a shudder, “as I tried to be once.” 

But there was her brave Ben, with 
his face resolutely set towards gollege, 
working towards that bourne with more 
and more of hope and courage, living, 
as it seemed, to give Lavinia joy. When 
she had given him to the world 
“thoroughly furnished for every good 
word and work,” she would herself de- 
part. Weary life might end. But not 
till then. 

When he came back to the Ridge, 
after his first scholastic year, bringing 
testimonials whch proved to her that 
she had not been mistaken in him, her 
heart was jubilant. ‘I have not labor- 
ed in vain,” she said. “It is a good 
fight! Henceforth a crown of rejoic- 
ing!” 

But as time went on, there were 
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breaks in her glad song. There were 
evidences, not to be overlooked, that 
Ben was taxing his powers too severely. 
He measured himself with time instead 
of working with assured eternity. He 
was, besides, growing in stature more 
rapidly than mortal can safely grow, 
except it bein the unexacting fields and 
woods. 


Lavinia had him entirely with her 
during the first half of his last year; 
and so well she nursed him, that he was 
ready to go back and do the required 
work before commencement. 

These months were not darkened by 
pesentiment ; they were joyful to her. 
She was blind to what she dared not 
see. When Ben was gone, she sought to 
relieve herself of doubts by writing to 
him letters of warning, entreaty and 
caution. But there was no release from 
the race, or :lischarge from the warfare, 
and so possessed had Ben become of 
his sister’s spirit that offers of release or 
of discharge, would have been disre- 
garded by him. He was more eager 
even than she had ever been, that the 
desire of her heart should be satisfied. 

So valiantly he worked, that he came 
off as all had predicted, with the high- 
est honors. And Lavinia must be there 
to witness his triumph. Thus he an- 
swered her caution, and she promised 
that she would sit among his judges, if 
he would stand before her strong, and 
not as gne who had bought his honors 
at too dear a price. 


Ben shuddered when he read the let- 
ter, but when he arose from his seat at 
the table piled with books, which he 
had consulted in preparation of the 
learned argument he was to make on 
that great occasion, he looked in the 
glass on the wall, and said, 

“Dear Vin! how I should like to 
show myself a Hercules only for one 
week. And to be one! Oh, what a 
price I have paid!” 


Lavinia was at the commencement, 
amidst the throng assembled to look 
upon the little band of youth about to 
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go into the world nerved by a glorious 
ambition and beautiful hope. Here 
were the redressers of wrongs, here were 
the atoners of evil, here were the great 
Future’s hostages. 

That Lavinia was in the throng which 
preserved its patience through the long 
hot hours, was the fact uppermost in 
Benjamin Tisdale’s mind. Lavinia, who 
had been disappointed in so many 
things, who had, as it were, made a 
bridge of herself, over which her be- 
loved one might pass to the land of 
Fortune’s favored children, would have 
one satisfaction, and he would be the 
happy cause of it; that was his upper 
thought. 

Yes; with her own eyes she did see 
how the professors and the fellows re- 
garded her boy. She heard the lofty 
words of good cheer, and of commenda- 
tion, with which the President address- 
ed him. 

He had satisfied Lavinia. That was 
Ben’s great thought when he introduced 
his sister to his favorite teachers and 
his “ chums,” after the ceremonies were 
over. He had satisfied Lavinia ! 

When he went for the last time into 
the little room where he had toiled 
through pain and weakness to triumph, 
he turned the keys and dropped upon 
his knees. “ Oh God,” he said, “I thank 
Thee!” That was all. His career was 
ended. He was ready to go home with 
Lavinia. 

He did look jaded to her eyes—yes, 
and worn. She admitted it to her fath- 
er, but it was not so easy to admit it to 
her mother, who cried for more than 
joy when she felt her boy’s arms round 
her neck. 

But he was through with books row, 
Lavinia explained to them all. Through 
with them, this Daniel Webster, till the 
color should come to his cheeks again, 
the flesh to his bones—quiet into his 
eyes, and into his heart. He should live 
now, out of doors. There was hunting 
and fishing, budding, grafting, and 
pruning to be done. Ben must renew 
his acquaintance with dear Nature; 
there must be rest after all this toil. 

“Yes; or I shall never be that great 
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big bald-headed man like her husband, 
which Mrs. Brooks told you to make 
me, Vinny,” he said. 

He put himself once more, with a 
new confidence, into Lavinia’s hands, as 
a tired child relinquishes its own will 
and pleasure, satisfied that its guide 
must direct him aright. Neither of 
them could believe, after all, that ina 
few years of brain work the strength of 
life had been consumed. 


XV. 


But Jasper Caldwell said to his wife: 

“T am afraid Lavinia has a great 
trouble before her. A worse one than 
she has known yet.” 

“She is going to lose her idol,” said 
Milly. “But I dont know, Jasper; a 
living trouble, I’ve heard, is worse than 
a dead one. They say these folks at the 
Towers——” 

“Never mind about them, Milly. 
They can look after themselves.” 

“They might do it in a way that 
wouldn’t set the neighborhood to talk- 
If Mr. Kearney would just run 


ing. 
away with Mrs, Flynn, I’'d thank him, 
for one woman.” 

“Never mind,” said Jasper again. 
“T’ve noticed Providence takes care of 


its rascals, sooner or later. I wish,” he 
added with less heat, but not with less 
feeling, ‘I wish, Milly, you could find 
time to run over there pretty often, and 
see if you can’t be of service to her. 

“ Who do you mean ?—it would be 
quite a run to Highland Towers, and 
not much of a welcome when I got 
there, I'm thinking. Oh no—you mean 
Lavinia.” 

It would not do to speak lightly, or 
in sport, on this subject, Mistress Milly 
seemed tosee. Of whom, indeed, should 
Jasper be thinking, besides Lavinia ! 

And so Jasper’s wife went over to the 
Ridge, to this not easily approached La- 
vinia, 

But what could she do in such a 
house, for such a woman, at such a 
time? She was only a simple creature, 
Jasper Caldwell’s obedient, loving wife, 
his excellent housekeeper, the tender 
mother of his two boys. What could 
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she do? Little. But she came close to 
Lavinia. She was, for one thing, Jasper’s 
wife, and so, of course, she must be al- 
lowed room. Room for her there, if 
for no other person under the sun. 
Room for Jasper’s sake. And how un- 
wearied she proved in the rendering of 
those little services which preserve the 
routine of life in the crises of fortune. 

To her question, “ Am I in the way, 
Miss Tisdale?” which she asked one 
day, because she found herself in an 
awkward situation, Lavinia made this 
surprising answer : 

‘“* My own sister never came nearer to 
me than you do. Stay here, if you can, 
when you can; but do not mind if I 
seem absent sometimes. I am absent. 
All things seem strange to me. It isa 
ruined world.” 

It seemed, though, as if she would 
never make any other allusion to the 
event which, it was evident, must soon 
befall the inmates of the old house. 
Not even to Flora. 

“T must speak to her about Ben, and 
get her to talk about him; she will die, 
I believe, if she don’t take it different,” 
said Milly to Jasper. 

“Tf you are sure you understand,” he 
answered. “I don’t know as you can; 
but if you do, you'll be likely to feel 
it.” 

And so it was Jasper’s wife who 
spoke to Lavinia about Ben, and asked 
her if she thought he really gained any. 

“On the other side,” said Lavinia, 
and Milly, hearing that, would have 
gone no further, had not Lavinia added, 
“ What is it you want, Milly?” 

Then Milly was constrained to say, 

“JT want you to feel easier in your 
mind,” and how frightened she felt 
when she had so spoken ! 

“There is no such thing as ease or 
rest in this world,” returned Lavinia 
gloomily. 

“T never heard of but one who could 
give it,” answered Milly in a low voice, 
yet rapidly growing bolder. “ He prom- 
ised it to the heavy-laden.” 

“Tf they could be like him. Yes. 
You don’t see the deep philosophy in 
that.” 
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“Then I do not know what to say.” 

Milly’s voice still more than her 
words impressed Lavinia. 

“Dear friend, you seek to comfort 
me, yet despair of it,” she said. ‘Do 
not seek. And do not despair. I know 
how greatly blessed they are who enter 
into His rest ;—who are so like Him as 
to enter into it. But recollect He too 
suffered on the mountain.” 


“She understands what is coming,” 
said Milly to her husband. “ When I 
found that out I couldn’t say any thing 
more,” 

“T should think not,” said Jasper. 
“You can’t do any thing for her. No 
more than I could!” 

Milly was a modest woman, but she 
said : 

“T think I have done something for 
her, Jasper. It doesn’t seem so dread- 
ful as it did over there. Laviniais get- 


ting to be more like—other people.” 
“More human,*does she mean?” 
thought Jasper, looking into the eyes 


of the boy on his knee. “I don’t un- 


derstand it.” 


Lavinia was forty years old when she 
buried Ben, and his father and his 
mother bade fair to live yet many a 
year. Not a few of his ancestors had 
lived long past-their three score years 
and ten. She was not likely to die 
younger. What was she to do with 
herself? With mere life on her hands, 
she feared she had too much. Her 
thoughts turned often to the family 
acruss the sea, to our Consul of many 
years’ standing, who, it now seemed 
probable, would never return to his 
native land. He had sold Riverdale, 
and the link between them was broken, 
though the influence of words and 
deeds would never be lost. Long since 
Lavinia had perceived how this friend- 
ship must end. She would not, had 
they called her, now have gone to them. 

There was Flora. Flora might as 
well have been living in another world 
as in that which seemed to hold her as 
a prisoner, Yet, if as a prisoner, not by 
one word of complaint, neither by one 
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effort made to escape it, would it be 
discovered an unwilling bondage. So 
long as Kearney continued true to her, 
she would be as true to him as silence 
and honor could make wife to husband. 

But now and then she went down to 
the old homestead, and when Lavinia 
looked at her sister, and saw how beau- 
tiful she was,—Mrs, Brooks in her 
palmiest days could not have won the 
admiring observation of people, high 
and low, as did poor Flo,—what did she 
think of this realization of her vision of 
old time—a lady, a real lady of the Tis- 
dale line ? 

Did it so satisfy her that she was 
content to sit down with her father and 
mother to the ease and the plenty her 
enterprise and labor had secured for 
them, and for all for whom she should 
care? Was it enough to superintend 
the fruit gardens and orchards into 
which Benjamin Tisdale had consented 
to see his lands transformed? One must 
have occupation. 


XVI. 


On an autumn day, when the winds 
blew cold, though the skies were bright, 
on a day when the leaves fell in red and 
golden showers to the earth, a little girl 
ran around the pleasant paths of the 
old Tisdale place gathering the gay 
Fall flowers at pleasure, while her 
mother dropped the great burden she 
long had borne at Lavinia’s feet. 

“Tt is all over,” she said, “ they’ve 
gone. I shall be gone soon, too—in 
another direction. That is all. Per- 
haps I shall not die as soon as I think ; 
but there’s Sylvia. She is yours, La- 
vinia. I give my child to you.” 

“ Who has gone?” asked Lavinia of 
the young, the still so young creature 
who stood tearless, quiet, but with 
what looked like the pallor and languor 
of death upon her, under that old roof 
which had failed to protect her in her 
childhood. What shelter could it give 
her now ? 

“He has gone. Well, I think. And 
she,—well, too. Well for both, and 
better for me. Better still for the child. 
It was not easy, though, Lavinia, to 
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come and tell you this, To have all 
end so—for you!” 

“Tis a strange time to be thinking 
of me,” Lavinia said. 

“Tt would be harder for me, Lavinia, 
to see all ending darkly for the child, 
than to feel it ending badly for myself. 
Can’t I guess what you have endured 
on my account? As if the other dis- 
appointment wasn’t bad enough! Prom- 
ise me that you will be to Sylvia what 
you would have been to me, if I had 
not like a fool stood in your way!” 

“Do not talk so, dear Flo. Don’t 
make me curse myself for being such a 
guide. Oh God, how blind! And 
never to know it till every thing slips 
from our hands! Flora! I believe He 
will pity us—and not visit us according 
to our offences. You must live for the 
child!” 

Under the shelter of Lavinia’s love 
the children, Flo and Sylvia, flourished. 
And as the mother grew in strength, 
and the little one in stature, something 
of the glory and the joy of youth seem- 
ed to fall upon Lavinia. Gray hair re- 
covered not its lustre; but many a gray 
hour was gilded by a ray of brightness, 
The women both sat down at Sylvia’s 
feet, and the little child did instruct them. 


And so it was, that when Lavinia 
went over to Jasper’s silent house, and 
stood with Jasper and his boys, looking 
on the pleasant face that had smiled on 
them for the last time in life, and in 
death seemed to surround them still 
with the warmth of her love, she knew 
how to soothe their sorrow. 

On the day when old Benjamin Tis- 
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dale, surrounded by friends and neigh- 
bors, celebrated his Golden Wedding, 
he gave Lavinia to Jasper. And, as 
from the heavens, Lavinia heard the 
voice of Milly saying, “I never knew 
of but One who could give rest. He 
gives you rest.” 

Then far away sped the cloud of 
dark recollection, Never again should 
its lightnings play around her. Behold, 
when she would have taken her life in 
her hand and sped away, there was an 
angel near, and looking now on his 
face, she was able to say, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve.” j 


Beyond what the old man could 
guess was the humility and the faith 
expressed in the kiss Lavinia set on the 
furrowed brow of her father, whose 
wedding was having on this day its 
fiftieth celebration. It never would be 
given him to know, for the meaning of 
the kiss she gave him after their return 
that night, so long ago, from old John 
Whitestock’s golden party, had never 
been revealed. 


Mr. Kearney was scen no more in 
Highland Park, nor was Mrs. Flynn, 


after that hasty departure. Fugitive 
and vagabond they wandered over the 
earth which endured them. 

Many a tree, whose crown is lost 
grows to beauty in the branches. Flora 
is the fair lady of the Tisdale line La- 
vinia desired to see under her father’s 
roof; and in the best fulfilment of 
Heaven’s design, is the wise guardian 
of her child. 

Lavinia’s progress ! 


(THE END.] 
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OLD BOSTON AND ST. BOTOLPH’S. 


Boston, Lixcotnsurre, May 26, 1857. 

Dogs not it look delightfully to see 
the name of that beloved city for my 
date? But this original old town is 
not in the least like our “ Athens.” It 
is perfectly flat, and boasts of but one 
single thing, but this is very handsome. 
It is the ancient church of St. Botolph. 
Botolph’s town was the name now con- 
tracted into Boston. By pronouncing 
it very quickly, you can see how it 
might be, especially if you will recall 
the style in which the English guards 
announce names to us railroad travellers. 
Their idea seems to be to utter the 
word at high-pressure speed, in imita- 
tion of steam-rate of progress. But I 
must not arrive in Boston as if I were a 
pigeon. I must tell you how we came. 
One of the waiters at the Saracen’s 
Head told us on Monday morning that 
there was a steamboat which went to 
Boston from Lincoln at ten o'clock, 
along the river Witham, and that it 
was a nice boat, and the scenery was 
very beautiful on the banks of the river. 
It was a fine morning, and we thought 
it would be a great relief from rail car- 
riages, to glide down a lovely river in 
the sunshine, even though it should 
take five hours, instead of one hour by 
rail. Before ten, we drove down 
to the river-banks, and there were 
multitudes of boats moored, each one, 
as we passed, looking too bad to enter. 
But at last the carriage stopped at a 
rather miserable craft, though with a 
better quarter-deck than the others pos- 
sessed. It was a small steamer, and not 
nearly so large nor so good as the Mer- 
sey-boats, in which we crossed to Liver- 
pool from Rock Ferry. The sunshine, 
however, and the prospect of the en- 
chanting scenes through which we were 
to pass, kept up our spirits and hopes. 
The waiter who tempted us to this ex- 
cursion looked like Mr. F——, and so I 
gave him credit: for taste and apprecia- 


tion, and confided in him blindly and 
madly. We were about a year (spirit- 
ually) in getting off. There was but 
one other passenger besides ourselves on 
the first-class deck. It was a woman, 
but not a lady, a round, solid old body, 
of the middle order. Papa explored 
for a cabin in case it should rain, and 
reported that there was one, but he 
could not paint it in glowing colors, 
though he wished to be encouraging, 
Finally we commenced our voyage; but 
‘were immediately brought up by a lock, 


“and locks kept recurring all along, the 


river being turned into a canal, for the 
sake of toll, I presume, or to try the 
patience of passengers. Each lock it 
took centuries to unlock, and the slow- 
ness of the descent of the water can be 
compared only to the motion of the 
fixed stars, at which we gaze, and per- 
ceive no motion. Meanwhile no “ plains 
of Shinar,” no “ gardens of the Lord,” no 
Arcadys, nor lordly parks, nor cloud- 
capped Mount Idas with sad, wandering 
Cnones and gay deceiving Parises, met 
our waiting eyes. The fens, the fens of 
Lincolnshire,—the flats, the flats, the 
flats spread drearily, east, west, north, 
and south. The wind also blew a 
strong gale ahead, and finally, very soon 
after starting, indeed, it began to rain. 
I immediately was obliged to go down 
into the Plutonic regions, I found 
there a woman, whose house seemed the 
boat, sewing busily, in the narrowest of 
cabins. If we had taken the rail, we 
should have arrived in Boston by that 
time, so I had plenty of food for long- 
suffering and patience. I had a chance 
to be good under difficulties. I talked 
to the woman, and asked her fora book, 
but she had none. I sat still awhile, 
and then tried to see our way from a 
wee window in the stern, netted over 
with iron. Still one dreary flat, on 
both sides, and before, stretched with- 
out end. ; 
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I ought to tell you that though 
around and before us was nothing but 
fens, yet behind us, for four hours, rose 
up Lincoln Cathedral, taking every 
form as we wound along, sometimes 
looking like a mighty castle, narrow 
and lofty. When an hour distant, it 
was exceedingly grand and beautiful as 
a cathedral, much the finest view we 
had had of it. Very well did the 
Cesars of Rome know where to take a 
stand, and the conquerors wisely follow- 
ed their steps. 

We passed the towns of Washing- 
borough and Bardney. And we had 
one advantage by being in a quiet boat 
instead of in a noisy carriage, for we 
could hear the skylarks! These deli- 
cious little raptures condescended to 
rise from the fens, as well as from love- 
lier fields and meadows, and they were 
indeed a solace. 

We were excessively delayed by tak- 
ing up passengers from the banks, for 
it was no small trouble to stop the 
steamer, and get near enough to the 
land. Once the captain was very wroth, 
because a young clown was waiting on 
the margin, with a huge pile of broom 
to be taken in. I could not well under- 
stand why he gave himself the trouble, 
when it seemed so against his will. It 
was much against mine, for we were 
delayed half an hour by it; and our 
feelings were constantly aggravated hy 
perceiving that the railroad, for the 
whole distance, ran close alongside the 
river, so that we could have seen the 
country as well in the carriages as on 
the water, and in one-seventh of the 
time, which would have been long 
enough, since there was nothing to see. 
The little birds alighted on the tele- 
graph wires, which stretched all the 
way, and I wondered what effect their 
tiny feet might have on the messages 
that were shooting by. At last I saw a 
pretty tower of a church, and a very 
tall structure by it, and I asked the 
captain what town it was. It was Tat- 
tershall church, castle, and town. The 
castle was built by Sir Richard Crom- 
well. Tattershall castle and a pretty 
bridge with three arches, called also 
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Tattershall bridge, were the only pic- 
turesque objects we saw. The castle 
was buried in trees, so that we could 
not see the base of it. 

Whenever we went under a bridge, 
the captain lowered his funnel,—not in 
the way of bowing civilly to the bridge, 
but jerking it backward, in an intracta- 
ble, defying manner. 

After six hours and a half, we beheld 
a wonderful tower in the distance, and 
simultaneously the captain came to take 
the fare. We were much diverted that 
he asked only four shillings for us three. 
The lofty tower proved to be that of 
St. Botolph’s church in Boston. Afar, 
it looks strangely out of proportion to 
the building, but the nearer we ap- 
proached, the better it justified itself. 

When we arrived in port, the captain 
sent for a Fly, and a very nice one took 
us to the best hotel in town, called the 
Peacock, Market Square. The most 
solemn of all England’s solemn butlers, 
or head waiters, received us at the door. 
Papa called him a Puritan; and _per- 
haps he is; but such an iron, utterly 
unmalleable grimness of soberness I 
never beheld on any face. All footmen 
and waiters are bound to solemnity ; 
but generally one can discern the possi- 
bility of a smile, or even of a good 
laugh in the servants’ hall or behind a 
napkin. But some terrific discipline 
has banished all tendency or desire for 
mirth from this man’s soul. His mouth 
is drawn down with an everlasting reso- 
lution that he will not be glad, and it 
also declares that he cannot be jolly. I 
marvel at his inward history—what it 
czn be. ‘ But perhaps he only sincerely 
believes that nearly all men are con- 
demned to eternal misery, except a few 
of the elect ; and if a person can really 
think this, I do not wonder that he will 
never smile again. I am afraid he is 
very sorry for something. 

He ushered us into a little parlor, like 
a closet, and I cried out against it em- 
phatically, and told him we must havea 
larger room. He looked a look of ice 
and stone at me, and replied that there 
was no other disengaged. Not a ray of 
sympathy or concern lighted a line of 
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his face. Finding me unmanageable, he 
said he would call the landlady. 

Enter a jolly dame, all smiles, curtsies, 
and shining black eyes. She expressed 
regret, and thought we could have more 
spacious apartments after dinner. I 
found, however, I could see St. Botolph’s 
church from the window, and so we ac- 
cepted our destiny with patience. After 
tea, we walked out all around it, and 
found it exceedingly beautiful, and were 
surprised by a kind of cathedral stateli- 
ness it has, yet it is not quite half as 
long as Lincoln or York Minsters. Lin- 
coln is five hundred and twenty-four 
feet in length. The tower is three hun- 
dred feet high, and those slender pinna- 
cles on the summit of the lantern are 
each as large as the parlor in which I 
sit. They are repairing a chapel, in 
which is to be placed the memorial to 
Mr. John Cotton, former Vicar of St. 
Botolph, who went to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, because he dissented from his 
church, and died there, much beloved. 
Gentlemen of American Boston have 
contributed, with English gentlemen, 
four hundred and fifty pounds to- 
wards the memorial, which is to be 
an illuminated window. The exterior 
is in excellent preservation, and they 
are facing the buttresses anew with 
beautiful canopies and brackets, and 
perhaps the statues will stand in them 
again by-and-by. 

Papa happened accidentally into a 
funny little bookstore, and found an 
antiquarian, an elderly man, to whom 
he gave his card, and who cordially in- 
vited him to fetch Mrs. the next 
day, to see some rare treasures he pos- 
sessed; and he could show all that 
was interesting in Boston. I should not 
be surprised if this Mr. P—— were one 
of the persons to whom Mr. B—— ad- 
dressed one of his letters ; and if he be, 
it is as good as a play that papa should 
alight upon him in one of his wild bird 
passages. So yesterday morning we all 
went to see him. He isa perfect Eng- 
lishman in appearance, comely, hand- 
somely stout, tall enough, and with very 
deep wine-stains on each check, genial 
and cordial, and particularly glad to 
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see us. His shop is about as big as one 
division of a walnut. We had scarcely 
time to look about us, before he re- 
quested us all to go up-stairs into 
another division of his nutshell. This 
was covered all over the walls, tables, 
cabinets, and buffets, with every imag- 
inable knick-knack and pictures, From 
this we entered a smaller nook, also fill- 
ed with wonders. Here we sat down, 
careful not to push any thing over in 
the minute space, and Mr. P—— went 
away to get something. And what do 
you fancy he brought to show us in 
that humble little house in old Boston ? 
Why, nothing less than a most royal 
treasure—a quilt, embroidered all over 
in white silk, with birds and arabesque 
patterns upon linen so fine as to be 
silky, and trimmed all round with two 
rows of a very rare and curious knotted 
fringe. It seemed the work of a life- 
time, and it was wrought by Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, while she was 
imprisoned in Fotheringay Castle. The 
arabesque was worked in a kind of 
back-stitch, as fine as Aunt Louisa’s 
fairiest efforts. The birds and flowers 
were done in chain-stitch. Once in a 
while, the Queen embroidered her cy- 
pher, not M.R., but M.S. This was 
also in chain-stitch. The knotted fringe 
was the work of her maidens, and it 
must have been the labor of years, as 
each small knot is fashioned with the 
fingers. The quilt was lined with 
pink, and quite heavy with the sewing 
silk. I imagined the sad and weary 
thoughts she must have had as she sat 
over it. It is stained, and I wondered 
whether it were not with tears. I took 
off my glove, and touched it, for her 
beautiful hands had very long rested 
on it—most ill-fated of queens! 

The next treasure Mr. P—— brought 
was a waistcoat of Lord Burleigh. 
“There,” said he to J——, “ here, young 
gentleman, you have to put on this 
vest,” and so on it went. It was of 
pale green silk, trimmed round the 
pockets and edges with a delicate gold 
and silver pattern, not half an inch 
broad, but as brilliant and untarnished 
as if finished yesterday ; yet, it is about 
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three hundred and fifty years old. J—— 
had on his talma; but Lord Burleigh 
must have been slender, for J—— could 
not button it round his waist. Perhaps 
some of this illustrious counsellor’s wis- 
dom, in the form of Od, entered into 
J—— while wrapped in it. 

Then came a wonderful bag, made of 
the Victoria Regia, by the Queen of 
Otaheite, and given to Captain Cook! 
It was sewed with smallest feathers, and 
the texture of the material was exquis- 
ite, like goldbeater’s skin, and semi- 
transparent. It was once adorned at 
the opening edges with feather-fringe, 
but most of that was worn off. 

Mr. P—— showed us also some shoes 
of past ages of a queer shape with 
a singular heel. One was of white 
satin, with a flower embroidered upon 
it, and the other was black satin. He 
contrasted with them some slippers 
made by American Indians. 

Some crystal goblets were beautiful, 
with St. Botolph’s church engraved on 
them, as well as other fine buildings, 
and cyphers also. He brought forth, 
too, an old rose noble (a gold coin) and 
a double sovereign and double guinea, 
both now out of circulation, and an 
angel, now obsolete. Each dwelt in a 
wee chamois bag of its own, and was as 
bright as if just from the mint. After 
seeing these things, Mr. P—— allowed 
us to go into the other apartment. 
Very valuable old prints were framed 
on the walls, and a colored crayon head 
of Sterne, an invaluable picture, drawn 
from life, which has never been en- 
graved. I dare say the British Museum, 
or National Gallery, would give thou- 
sands of pounds for it. Also there was 
Sterne’s wife—drawn in the same style 
—a proud, unamiable, high-head toss- 
ing lady, from whom, I do not wonder, 
Sterne wished to separate. A copy in 
water-colors of Murillo’s flower-girl was 
of exquisite beauty; and at last the 
good gentleman, all crisp and sparkling 
with ecstacy at our enjoyment of his 
pets, opened the drawer of a cabinet, 
and took out—what? Fancy! No, 
you never can. For, actually, the en- 
viable old antiquary exhibited original 
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pen and pencil studies of Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Giordano, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Jordaens, Maratti, and many others. 
Yes, the very studies, with the growing 
idea traceable through the involved 
lines. As at Oxford, all those of Ra- 
phael were unmistakeable, from the 
delicate grace and fastidiousness of the 
efforts, so very fine, and drawn with a 
sharply-pointed pencil, while many of 
the others were dashed off with pen and 
ink, One was a head, in brown ink, by 
Rembrandt, a hat over one eye, and a 
saucy expression, in shadow. Where 
could Mr, P—— have gained such in- 
estimable jewels? When he is tired of 
hoarding them, he can make a fortune 
any day by selling them, I should sup- 
pose. And he ventures to keep them 
in a wooden cabinet, in that wee, old 
house, which might burn down any 
day! He ought to have an iron safe 
for the purpose, after the manner of 
Oxford, where all the pen and pencil 
sketches of the great masters are in a 
fire-proof apartment. Over the draw- 
ings I exhausted my capacity for won- 
der and delight, and after this rich 
feast, we were taken down into a tiny 
sitting room, and introduced to Mr. 
P——’s wife, a thin, pleasant person, 
whom, I trust, Mr. P—— considers his 
most precious treasure. A cabinet was 
opened in this room, and illuminated 
missals given us to see, and Roman 
medals, antique Latin bibles, printed in 
Antwerp—a secret book, or “ Book of 
Secrets” of Queen Elizabeth, which I 
opened and read, and among other re- 
ceipts, “ How to kill a fellow quickly.” 
This struck me as very strange, and not 
very creditable to the Queen. But, be- 
hold! upon looking more carefully at 
the stained old type, I found that it was 
“fellon,” not “ fellow.” The present 
way of spelling this word is with one 1 
—felon—and so I easily mistook it. We 
laughed heartily at the mistake, it was 
such an off-hand, unfeeling way of put- 
ting such a serious matter—the word 
“fellow” giving such a scornful, in- 
different tone. So there were all her 
Majesty’s favorite receipts and notions, 
very curious and entertaining, J—-- 
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was captivated by the glory of color in 


one of the missals—birds, flowers, and 
saints dazzled our eyes with splendor. 
We made Mr. P—— breathless by tell- 
ing him of that missal we saw last sum- 
mer at the Countess of Waldegrave’s, 
illuminated by Raphael’s own hand. 
The Countess was very uneasy while I 
looked at it, for it was really too in- 
valuable to be left out of her own keep- 
ing. It was about three inches square, 
bound in velvet and solid gold. Her 
great blue eyes blazed like a falcon’s 
upon me, til! I returned it to her. Iam 
afraid the antiquary broke the Tenth 
Commandment as he listened to us 
about it. I asked Mrs, P—— whether 
she were as much interested as her hus- 
band in these things, and she said she 
was not, but preferred to read. And 
then she remarked, pointing to a bril- 
liant red-bird in a missal that I was 
turning over: “ That bird is almost as 
red as the Scarlet Letter!” She said 
this in a private, confidential little way, 
and made no other allusion to the au- 


thorship. Finally we proposed to come 
away, not having seen the hundredth 
part, though all the choicest morceaux ; 
and the kind gentleman put on his hat, 
and went to show us a curious, old ga- 
bled house in a narrow alley, built in the 


French style. In the peak of the gable 
was a heraldic fleur-de-lis and the cy- 
pher E. R. The gable was trimmed 
with costly, stone Maltese lace, and 
carved and ornamented in various ways, 
and Mr. P—— evinced a pious horror 
at the insertion of a modern window- 
frame in another part of the house. He 
showed us also the site of Mr. John 
Cotton’s house, and mourned over its 
demolition. He wished the spot to be 
enclosed, and a memorial built up in 
the centre, and said that Dr. Bigelow, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, told him, 
when here, that he believed the inhabi- 
tants of his own city would gladly con- 
tribute to its erection, if the land could 
be purchased and secured. Finally, we 
came to St. Botolph’s, and the present 
Vicar, remote successor to Mr. Cotton, 
was standing in the Close, talking with 
some one, and Mr, P—— brought him 
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to us and introduced him, after having 
whispered who papa was. This vicar 
was not venerable, like the vicar of 
Wakefield, but a young man, of the 
most comfortable aspect you can con- 
ceive—soft, round, with a rather pale 
and comely, but full face, snowy, large, 
handsome teeth—spotless white cravat, 
fine black coat, and hands that looked 
like bishop’s—so plump, smooth, and 
fair, Really, the chief shepherds of this 
English fold are as well to do as the 
fleecy sheep and lambs I see grazing by 
hundreds in the meadows. They testify 
to sumptuous fare, and wear fine linen 
every day. With a refined and culti- 
vated expression, they yet remind one 
of the jolly world and day—wine, oil, 
and easy chairs, This Rev. G. P. 8. Q. 
L. B——- (though I forget exactly how 
many names he has) politely received 
us, and invited us into his beautiful 
church, and Mr. P—— bade us farewell. 
Mr. B—— was so courteous that he 
showed us the church himself, instead 
of putting us under the guidance of a 
verger; and when he had gone quite 
round, and told us every thing, he most 
considerately departed, and left us to 
enjoy ourselves as long as we pleased. 
Just as we were entering the southern 
porch, the organ was sighing like an 
Eolian, with a wonderful effect of 
spirit-voices. The organist was practis- 
ing. The impression which the whole 
interior made upon me at once was of 
perfect and comprehensible beauty. It 
could all be included in a glance, 
though it measures two hundred and 
fifty feet from the west front to the 
chancel east window. The organ is 
most happily placed at the side, so that 
there is a clear sweep of view from one 
extremity to the other. What a pity 
that it is not so with the vast cathe- 
drals! If I were Queen of England, I 
would have every organ moved from 
the arches of the choirs. At the west- 
ern front, one enters the bell tower, the 
grand tower, three hundred feet high, 
and seen at sea forty miles away. There 
is a stone roof, sculptured just beneath 
the lantern, in which hangs the bell. 
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Standing beneath this lofty roof, we 
looked upon a space which may be call- 
ed a lesser transept before the columns 
of the nave begin, with a door right 
and left, south and north,—and exactly 
in the centre of this space, stands a font 
of stone, richly sculptured, raised on a 
very broad pedestal of three wide, 
spreading steps. Over it hangs a coro- 
nal of gold and blue, a light, airy chan- 
delier of fine tracery, in two or three 
concentric circles, climbing into a spiral 
form, 

There are, I think, seven columns on 
each side of the nave, and above them 
fourteen windows in the clerestory, 
whose pointed arches are trefoil-headed. 
The roof of the aisles then slopes down- 
ward from the nave, and there are seven 
much larger and loftier windows, which 
pierce the sides north and south. The 
choir has some oak tabernacle work, 
stalls, and ancient carved seats, made 
very uncomfortable for monks, so that 
if they grew a little sleepy, and were 
not very watchful, they would be sure 
to tumble down with a crash. These 


seats are elaborately sculptured be- 


neath, with droll devices. One is a 
group of naughty school-boys, driven 
by a master, with a whip. One is a 
bouquet of cats and monkeys playing 
together. Under some grins Apollyon. 
The backs of them and the terminals 
are carved with every variety of head, 
and flower, and animal,—no two alike. 
They often end in lovely quirls, or in 
angels or cherubim, mixing up heaven 
and hell in the strangest way. “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,” the monks seemed to say with 
their chisels. Sometimes the back of a 
stall endeavors to run off in this manner. 

While I was sitting in the choir, papa 
and J—— mounted to the top of the 
grand tower, and a verger hovered 
round, who had previously been paid a 
shilling to let me alone. Presently the 
chief organist came in, and I told the 
verger I wished he would play ; and he 
replied that he had come to give a les- 
son to the lady organist. But I saw 
him whisper to him, and while I was 
trying to sketch the eastern window, 
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after the lesson was over, my musician 
kindly burst forth in a magnificent sym- 
phony, which made all the saints and 
apostles radiate brighter light, and live 
and breathe. The verger declared he 
was the best organist in the country, 
and I was not inclined to dispute it. 

The chancel is uncommonly beautiful. 
The east window is filled with painted 
glass, well designed, and of superb hues. 
The middle light represents first Jesse, 
in crimson and blue, sitting at the low- 
est point, as the root of David. Above 
him stands Mary, holding the infant 
Jesus, with Joseph at her side. Above 
is Christ upon the cross, and highest is 
Christ in glory, crowned, and sceptred 
as Judge and King. All the lights on 
each side are filled with apostles and 
saints, and also David. The pointed 
trefoiled and quatrefoiled headed arch 
over all looks studded with jewels; but 
upon examination these are found to be 
the heavenly host, in the centre of 
whom stands the archangel Michael, 
trampling upon the Dragon. I do not 
know why the effect of the tints of this 
great window is golden, yet the choir 
glows with a sort of permanent sun- 
shine, which is peculiar to St. Botolph’s. 
Now I think of it, it may be that the 
windows on each side are filled with 
yellow stained glass, and it is a lovely 
idea thus to make perpetual sunny ra- 
diance over the altar, whatever the 
weather may be. 

The perpendicular lights contain 
Christ, Mary, and Saints. The altar 
beneath the window is sumptuous with 
crimson velvet and gold, and a heavily 
carved oaken chair stands on each side 
of it. And before the chancel is a low 
screen of blue and gold, a kind of brass 
work, extremely light. Within are two 
candelabras of the same material and 
fairy workmanship, and others like them 
are placed all about the church, and, with 
the coronal over the font, look wonder- 
fully beautiful, when lighted. This 
delicate blue and gold also goes up the 
pulpit stairs and balusters, looking like 
a rich fringe, with tassels; but upon 
approaching it, I found it was rigid 
metal. 
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There are two alabaster monuments, 
one supporting a knight spurred, with 
his helm under his head as a pillow, and 
the other is his wife. The noses of 
these figures have been restored, and 
also their fingers, and the vicar has a 
great ambition to adorn his church, and 
intends to have all the windows refilled 
with painted glass. He is very young, 
and may live to see much accomplished. 
There is at the door a strong box, for 
the reception of a restoring fund, and I 
trust it will be a perpetual bank. 

The nave is full of carved oaken seats, 
unlike cathedrals, and the pulpits are 
in the midst of them, instead of being 
in the choir. Botolph’s town was so 
called from a monastery erected to that 
saint in 634, which the Danes destroyed 
in 870. On its site this church was 
built in 1309. Fox, who wrote the 
“ Book of Martyrs,” was born in Bos- 
ton. We have the book, but it is too 
dreadful for you to read. We walked 
round the small chapel in which Cot- 
ton’s memorial window is to be placed, 
but there is only one grave-stone in it, 
and that is upon the floor. It is in fine 
proportion, and has a noble western 
window. Papa and J—— were tired 
of waiting for me, and when I was ready 
to go out, I found the gate of the door 
locked fast! I was in a gorgeous cage, 
but felt very uncomfortable not to have 
my freedom, and stood shaking the bars 
till the clang roused the verger who 
was outside, and he laughed merrily at 
having fastened me in. As he had been 
paid to let me alone, I suppose he did 
not dare tell me he must go away. 

The organ was still murmuring melo- 
diously as I left the southern porch, as 
if St. Botolph were singing Vespers. 

On my walk home, I saw a lovely 
tuined Abbey at a print-seller’s, and 
bought it for you to copy some time. 
It is Crowland Abbey, which I hope to 
visit, as it is near Peterboro, where we 
go next, 
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In the afternoon of Tuesday (26th) 
we walked out; but I felt tired, and 
after looking at the old Guildhall, an 
exceedingly interesting building, with 
a fine, mullioned window, and three 
gurgoyles, rushing tumultuously from 
each side and the point of the arch, I 
concluded to go back to the Peacock, 
and take an open barouche, to drive 
about with Julian. Papa, you know, 
hates to drive, and prefers to wander 
without purpose. We therefore return- 
ed, and I ordered a light pheeton, which 
proved delightfully easy, and I told the 
coachman to go round every part of 
Boston, and then into the suburbs. We 
had a charming excursion, and old Bos- 
ton reminded one of the oldest parts of 
New Boston—those parts which are 
antique and tumble-down, at the North 
End. There is scarcely a handsome 
house in the town, but many quaint 
ones, with overhanging brows; and in 
the suburbs we saw an enchanting 
House of Seven Gables, which, being all 
covered with perennial ivy, looked as 
the one described in the book would 
look, if ascended into the Heavenly 
Paradise. It was sumptuously rich and 
beautiful, and I wish I could have 
sketched it. 

We passed the new cemetery, in 
which stood two strangely-shaped edi- 
fices, I suppose for the reading of the 
‘burial service ; but I can compare them 
to nothing but cameleopards—giraffes. 

oe Ss) * oe 

“The Peacock” is such an aged bird, 
and really there is no end to its tail, 
though it is not quite so long as the 
neck of the Saracen’s Head in Lincoln, 
which, you know, I told you was miles 
in length. 

The solemn waiter has not smiled yet, 
because he never will nor can; but 
despite his ungraciousness, I think we 
have felt particularly at home in Bos- 
ton. We have had the Queen’s weath- 
er, and all the ladies are in muslins. 
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Tue steadily growing interest of our 
countrymen in Natural History has 
called out various elementary works on 
the different branches, but none so 
philosophical, or so exhaustive, as those 
upon Botany. With a reasonable 
amount of preliminary knowledge, and 
armed with one of Gray’s or Wood’s 
text books, there are very few of our 
native flowering plants, or cryptogams 
of the higher orders, which he will not 
find mapped down too plainly to be 
long mistaken. No other branch of 
Natural History has text books so plen- 
ty, so excellent, or so cheap; yet the 
lower orders are wholly without any 
note or comment accessible to the com- 
mon student. The botanical works 
mentioned scarcely name their grand 
divisions; and though our coasts are 
fringed with sea weed, and our moun- 
tains clothed with lichens, and the 
fungi grow everywhere, there are only 
rare and expensive works to help the 
student comprehend them. Tucker- 
man’s “ Lichens” is out of print; the 
Smithsonian “ Alge ” is practically un- 
get-at-able; while the only published 
work devoted to the American fungi is 
the large and costly one of Schwein- 
nitz, which exists only in the German 
language. There are probably not twen- 
ty copies in America. This is the more 
to be regrettel as the United States, 
next to Sweden, are the most prolific in 
fungi of any part of the known world. 


The cause of this paucity of elemen- 
tary works is manifold, but the chief 
reason lies in the extreme obscurity and 
difficulty which involve the subject, 
when examined in scientific detail. It 
is one of the most abstruse of sciences, 
More than half the species are micro- 
scopic, or nearly so. Many of them are 
extremely fugacious, and others so deli- 
cate as not to bear a touch. Some 
whole families are entirely subterranean, 


and only discovered by accident. Very 
many grow only on decaying substances, 
which are neither easy nor agreeable to 
examine, The fructification, on which 
the classification of all plants is prima- 
rily based, is wholly microscopic. 


Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, much may be learned without a 
glass; for no one knows, till he has 
tried, how much power there is in the 
unaided eye. In the commencement of 
this study, it may be better to avoid 
having recourse to the microscope ; for 
the more conspicuous fungi, and their 
more easily discerned characteristics, 
challenge the memory to retain the dis- 
coveries of a single walk. Until the 
visible becomes familiar, it is as well to 
take the word of botanists who have 
examined, concerning the invisible. It 
is not essential to see every thing in 
order to know it. You do not always 
dissect a man to find him out. You 
believe in his bones without secing 
them. 

Fries, the great “ Father of Micology,” 
used only his eyes, and found them suffi- 
cient; and though Berkeley thinks he 
got at the facts by “tact” rather than 
by actual sight, he got at them. 

If you begin to explore this field and 
fail, at first, to see the wonders of which 
we read, remember, “ The eye sees only 
what it brings with it the power to see,” 
and be not discouraged. Keep looking, 
and by-and-by you will see. Sooner or 
later we find what we look for in this 
world. But the eye must be educated. 
In a Teachers’ Institute Agassiz found 
very few eyes well enough trained to see 
insect organs, ten times the size of those 
plainly visible to his own. In teaching 
Botany, I have found a class supplied 
with pocket lenses, less able to distin- 
guish minute floral organs, than my 
own unassisted eyes. In neither case 
had the natural quality of the eyes 
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much to do with their capacity. The 
mind must have some notion of what it 
is looking for, or it will not know it 
when it does see it. Seeing, you may 
not perceive. 

The first of my explorations were 
made without guide or guide-book. I 
had never seen a micologist, or a work 
on the subject. I collected and de- 
scribed one hundred and fifty species 
within the radius of half a mile, letter- 
ing and numbering them, by way of 
distinction, having only the one name 
“ Agaricus” among the lot. At the 
commencement, I had no idea what to 
look for, except to see all there was, if 
it were possible. After a great deal of 
looking, I began to perceive a number 
of things I had not before observed, 
although their pictures must have been 
on the retina many scores of times. 
And two years afterward, when I first 
met with a work on the subject, I re- 
cognized with surprise, in the scientific 
descriptions, characteristics which had 
escaped my observation at the time I 
saw the plants. I had then written 


down every thing I observed, but on 
comparing that description with the 
printed one, memory instantly endorsed 


the full particulars of the latter. I do 
not know how I remembered those 
minutie for years, without knowing 
them, nor in what hidden chamber of 
the brain they had lain latent so long. 
I only know the fact. How many pic- 
tures we may have thus photographed 
from the retina, stored away in that 
secret treasure chamber of the memory, 
to be brought forth in the future, who 
can tell? But it is worth while, at 
least, to be thoroughly good Jlookers, 
That is the Through Express to Won- 
derland. You travel there on your five 
senses ; chiefly on three of them. You 
may go all around the world by steam, 
- and not find it; but if you know how 
to leok into a plate of stale apple sauce, 
you are there. 


The mould you find there is a plant, 
and the drops of amber or jet which cap 
the slender threads, are the “ spores” 
which form some of the myriad dust- 
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particles, visible in any sunbeam, let 
into the cleanest room. All spores are 
extremely small, and most of them can 
penetrate wherever air or water can go. 
Those of parasitic fungi, like “ rust,” 
and leaf “ mildew,” even sometimes cir- 
culate in the sap of the affected plant. 
They are very hard to kill, bearing ex- 
tremes of heat and coid without incon- 
venience; retaining their vitality for 
years under very unpromising circum- 
stances. They are the simplest known 
form of organic existence; being simple 
cells, without organs. The seeds of 
higher organisms have distinguishable 
parts—the cotyledons and the germ, or 
growing point. Spores have neither. 
Their mode of vegetating is extremely 
obscure. In the alge it has been 
watched, and found to be merely a mul- 
tiplication of cells similar to the first. 
But different orders do not germinate 
in the same way, and little is yet known 
of the method of the fungi, which grow 
mostly at night, and in some substance 
less transparent than water. 

Its capacity for growth is all that 
renders a spore more organic than a 
crystal. But that is every thing. It 
contains within itself the. inscrutable, 
grand mystery of life. This little cell, 
like any other vital cell, or seed, or egg, 
has in itself, hidden beyond all finding, 
that fixed law of development which 
makes each of these primitive begin- 
nings grow “after its kind.” No hint, 
or prophecy of the form of the future 
plant can be found in the spore. Yet 
the organic life-type within, invariably 
produces a descendant, identical in 
species and general quality with the 
ancestor. This formative principle is 
everywhere operating, intensely active, 
invariable, constant, potent, but intan- 
gible and invisible as thought. It 
mocks at the power of lens or dissec- 
tion, as at the gross bungling of the 
most delicate chemicals, to find the 
principle of LiFe. 

- Let a chemist try to extract an epos 
from the brains of a dead poet ! 

Because it cannot be strained out, and 
bottled up—because it eludes all tests— 
there are those who deny this formative 
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force as an entity. But they cannot use 
the commonest speech, nor recognize 
the difference between the living and 
the not alive, without measurably re- 


cognizing the perpetual miracle of the 


Incarnation; which makes any living 
thing allied to the Infinite, and worth 
more in itself, for the sake of the won- 
der of its being alive, than any inani- 
mate things can be. 

Whether definitely aware of it or not, 
naturalists are constantly exploring as 
nearly as possible to the origin of life. 
They not only use the reproductive sys- 
tem of plants, as the basis of classifica- 
tion, but the lower down they go in the 
vegetable scale, and the more obscure 
the generative processes become, the 
more wholly have they based their 
classification upon them. Probably be- 
cause other marks become still more 
obscure, but also because in this region 
lies the chief difference between organic 
and inorganic things. 

Formerly some contended that fungi 
were mere chemical freaks of nature, 
spontaneously produced by the fermen- 
tation of the decaying substances on 
which they were found; but the de- 
monstration of their vegetable repro- 
ductive system ended that debate, as 
well as the claims of those who believed 
they had a semi-animal character. 

They are anomalous plants, inhaling 
oxygen, and exhaling carbonic acid, as 
animals do. The substance of all edible 
fungi resembles animal rather than 
vegetable food, both in taste and smell; 
and many species decay with a putres- 
cence strikingly fleshlike in odor, and 
are devoured by maggots as soon as 
they begin to decay, and often sooner. 

Another anomaly is found in their 
want of individuality; many spores 
often uniting to produce a single plant. 
We would scout the idea of a dozen 
eggs hatching into one chicken, or a 
peck of acorns sprouting into one oak ; 
yet one Clavaria will grow from a brood 
of spores, and Berkeley says that “ No 
one can be a diligent observer of the 
fungi in all their phases, without being 
convinced of the fact.” 

The roots are so unlike all other roots 
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that they have had another name given 
them by way of distinction. The 
spores seem to vegetate first into these 
roots or “mycelia,” which penetrate 
and permeate the substance of whatever 
they take hold of, with a complete net- 
work of threads; long before they put 
up any top. Sometimes this mycelium 
is the only part of the plant popularly 
known, as in the case of “punk,” or 
“ spunk,” well known as a native tinder 
to backwoodsmen, but which is the 
root of an obscure fungus, which often 
consists in nothing but this mycelium. 
The mycelium of the common edible 
mushroom (known to gardeners as 
“spawn ”), after permeating the matrix 
prepared for it, can be taken up with 
this matrix and dried into a sort of 
brick, which will retain its vitality for 
years, and when the proper conditions 
are offered will go on spreading in the 
soil indefinitely, and put up two or 
three crops of mushrooms, And Berke- 
ley adds: “ Many fungi arise from the 
confluence of mycelium germinating 
from many spores, and this union, by 
means of anastomosis, is as intimate as 
if the threads of the mycelium were 
derived from a single spore. And 
such union is not the same as that 
which takes place in grafting among 
the Pheenogams,” 

The cryptogamia have been called 
distinctly “ cellulares ;” but thisis hard- 
ly just, since the ferns and other higher 
orders have traces of vascular tissue, 
but the fungi are wholly cellular. The 
cells differ, however, in different plants, 
and in different parts of the same indi- 
vidual. In the common mushroom this 
is plainly discernible. Cut one vertical- 
ly through cap and stem, and you will 
find first a skin over the top, like white 
kid ; next the substance of the cap, like 
soft pith; then the brittle rosy gills 
which bear the spores; then the white 
threads of the stem; and if you go to 
the root, you will find that different 
still. 

The substance producing the spores is 
called hymenium. In the Agaricini, or 
“ Toad-stool” family it occupies the 
under surface of the cap, covering, or 
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rather forming the gills. On these the 
spores grow on pedicels in fours, or 
multiples of four. “In endogenous 
plants three is the mystical, typical, or 
representative number, whilst in the 
alliance of plants now under considera- 
tion that typical number is four.” 
Although this quadruple arrangement 
of spores, as well as the minute pedicels 
on which they are grouped, are imper- 
ceptible to the unaided vision, the 
spores themselves are quite visible ; not 
only of the larger species, but of many 
genera of moulds. They are simply 
colored dust to us, Clouds of this dust, 
like dense smoke, issue from a mature 
puff-ball when crushed. Some Agarics 
scatter their spores so abundantly as to 
dust the surrounding objects with white 
powder. Housekeepers know mould 
dust, and farmers know “ smut” very 
well. The great corky fungi of the 
woods (Polyporei) have their under 
surfaces whitewashed with closely set 
spores. Although the character and 
color of these often constitute specific 
distinctions, most of the genera of larger 


fungi are easily distinguished without 
them, by more striking, if less intimate 
characteristics. 

So long as the student observes only 
such species as are nearly allied to the 
representative form of a genus, he will 


have no difficulty. But every large 
genus tapers off at both ends into 
species verging on other generic forms, 
so that it is not always possible to tell 
where one ends and another begins. 
These intermediate forms are often very 
interesting as well as puzzling, but be- 
ginners have to skip them, They occur 
in all departments of Natural History, 
in grand divisions as well as specifical 
ones, The yeast plant is still a “ de- 
batable land” between Fungi and Al- 
ge. It is not long since our best natu- 
ralists confounded the spores of a sea- 
weed with the zoophyte vibreo—an un- 
doubted animal. Such problems must 
be left for maturer scholarship. Only 
the most minute and patient investiga- 
tion and scientific accuracy avail in 
such cases. 

The fungi often possess very active 
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properties, so frequently deleterious, 
that the whole order has a bad name 
with the populace. The exact nature 
of these properties is very little under- 
stood, and has yet to be learned, when 
organic chemistry comes to be a science 
better known, and of more universal 
application. But a large number of 
these plants make excellent food, and 
are consumed in continental Europe, to 
an extent unknown here, or even in 
England. The Siberians use the Ama- 
nita as a means of intoxication, and a 
fungus found on the evergreen beech 
forms a staple in the diet of the Pata- 
gonians. Many of their forms are sin- 
gularly graceful and beautifully colored. 
Occasionally they are fragrant ; some- 
times abominably so. 

Several species emit a bright light in 
the dark ; generally when decaying, but 
sometimes when in full vigor. The 
“ fox fire,” well known in wooded dis- 
tricts as a kind of decaying wood, 
which at night resembles a mass of 
g'ow-worms, owes its brilliance -to the 
decaying mycelium of a fungus. The 
white threads of this mycelium are 
easily discernible by the naked eye, 
permeating the friable dead wood. 
Some of these phosphorescent species 
are said to be so abundant in some 
mines in Austria, that the walls seem to 
be masses of pallid fire. The effect of 
this in the dense subterranean darkness 
must be extremely beautiful. The vital 
force which makes vegetation natural, 
or even possible, in such a place, must 
be very great. 

The members of this order are more 
universally distributed than any other 
plants; the same species being often 
found in all known lands, and but com- 
paratively a small number limited to a 
single country, or even to one continent. 
A work on the British fungi will con- 
tain four fifths of the American genera, 
and more than half the species. 

They grow in all sorts of places, in 
the most unlikely, as well as more prob- 
able situations. On bare stones, bricks, 
and even metal, as well as on wood and 
softer substances. Ofcourse, those which 
choose such solid habitats can scarcely 
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have any mycelium, and must live on 
air and moisture only. 

Some grow with extreme rapidity, 
vegetating and decaying in a few hours, 
while some species of polyporus are 
perennial, growing layer upon layer of 
vertical tubes or pores, like the growth 
of annual layers of wood in exogenous 
trees. 

They are all destitute of chlorophy]l, 
and the few that are green are of a dull 
metallic hue, quite unlike the verdure of 
other plants. This fact, and that of 
their inhalation of oxygen are supposed 
to have some intimate chemical] connec- 
tion, and forms one of the chief distinc- 
tions between the great divisions of 
Fungi and Lichens. 

Fries, and all mycologists after him, 
divided the fungi into two unequal 
grand divisions. The principal one 
(Sporidiifera) bearing the spores nak- 
ed; and the minor branch (Sporiferi) 
bearing them in sacs or asci. These 
distinctions are, of course, microscopic ; 
but anybody can tell a toadstool from 
a peziza. The general umbrella shape 


and gills beneath characterize the Agar- 
ics; while the open, and often brilliant- 
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ly colored cups distinguish the pezize. 
Many other families may be as readily 
distinguished by a mere general descrip- 
tion. Some English works containing 
copious descriptions, and a few plates, 
make it easy to identify the larger 
species, An American work of the kind 
would necessarily be larger, to cover 
our larger territory and extra species, 
but need not be more obscure or less 
accurate, 

I hardly need add that a preliminary 
knowledge of the higher walks of Bo- 
tany is absolutely essential to entering 
upon the study of the cryptogamia. 

I have dwelt but slightly on the real- 
ly considerable economic value of such 
knowledge, as our people are as yet 
hardly willing to test the dietetic ex- 
cellence of such novel food ; and, more- 
over, the chief value of any knowledge 
does not lie in the domain of the econo- 
mist or the cook. That a fact exists in 
nature is sufficient reason for finding 
out its details, 

If the present article prove of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant it, I may here- 
after offer something further for those 
interested in these delightful pursuits. 


THE CHARGE AT VALLEY MALOY. 


UnveEr the hickories’ fluttering arch,— 

“ Halt!” and we formed on the hill’s green marge. 

Clearly the order rang: “ Forward, march. 
Quick-trot, gallop,—charge !” 

Down the decline, with a thundering rush, 
Clattering sabre and fluttering rein. 

Up with a dash through the belt of brush ; 
Out, and across the plain. 

Kept we no order of rank or file: 
Never a rowel spared flank that day ; 

Charging the enemy’s work a mile— 
A mile and a half away. 


Terribly regular musketry rang ; 

Cannon-shot bounded and ploughed along ; 
Shell and rifle-ball whistled and sang 

Their horrible death-song. 
Half of the last half mile behind, 

All of the squadron but one I led; 
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Harry’s grey thoroughbred ran like wind, 
Clattering just ahead. 

Oh, the wild rush of that mad career— 
Thunder of hoofs like the surf on the shore ! 

Knightiy as ever charged old cavalier, 
Harry tramped on before. 


Turned in his saddle, sv proud and fair, 
Smiled when he saw that we two led; 

Lifted his sabre-arm high in air, 
Waved and pointed ahead. 

Not a breath after I saw him bound, 
Heard his lips utter a quick, low cry. 

God in His pity drive sight and sound 
Out of my ears and eye! 

Forward I spurred to a desperate pace, 
Caught at him falling, with sickening dread ; 

Looked only once in the white, set face, 
Knew that my comrade was dead ! 


Straight in my stirrups, I cursed them then, 
Raved at them all for a dastard crew ; 

Dared and defied them to meet with men— 
Cowards, and that they knew ! 

Breathing the batteries’ horrible breath, 
Grapeshot and cannister sweeping the plain : 


Caring no more for that storm of death 
Than for an April rain ! 

Grief’s burning passion my tongue discharged, 
Hatred that broke in a blasphemous yell. 

At that mad moment I could have charged 
Into the gates of hell. 


Under a tree in a low, green space, 

Peacefully babbling, a brook flowed by ; 
Softly I laid him, his pale, dead face 

Turned to the summer sky. 
Down at his side, in the grass, I flung, 

Pressed the dear dead face up close to my own; 
One maddened moment my heart was wrung,— 

Then it was turned to stone. 
Back I rode into the fight once more, 

Fought with the strength and the rage of ten. 
So may God never, till battles are o’er, 

Suffer that men fight men ! 
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A party of ladies were grouped in 
the large drawing-room at the Hurst, in 
the dusk of a June evening, just as the 
long twilight was fading into dusk. 

The Hurst was a comfortable old 
house nestled among hills in the west- 
ern part of New Brunswick. Behind it 
stretched away a chain of round-topped 
heights, and it lay in the shadow of the 
tallest of the range, known as Tanconk 
Mountain, a double-peaked bluff, wood- 
ed with pines and birches nearly to its 
bald summit, where its great granite 
skull lay bare to the rain and wind that 
blew over it from the bay. From the 
library windows of the Hurst you could 
catch a glimpse of dancing blue waters 
through the trees, while from the upper 
balcony you could see the whole broad 
expanse of the bay stretching before 
you, sometimes dotted with the white 
sails of coasters which drifted by, and 
again lonely but for the watching hills 
that compassed it on every side. 

The Hurst was the property of a 
Colonial magnate, Mr. Ridsdale, once 
Governor of one of the Provinces, who, 
weary of the cares of office, had retired 
to spend the close of his days in the 
home of his childhood. 

The family held themselves royally 
above the small farmers of the country 
round, and only found a few neighbors 
on the American side of the bay, whom 
they admitted to their hospitality. 
Their guests came to them from Eng- 
land, and now and then from St. John, 
or Fredrickton, or perhaps from some 
of the larger New England towns; but 
except the Wiltons, who lived at Pres- 
ton Beach, on the opposite side of the 
bay, they had no intimates in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The Wiltons were very American, but 
they were wealthy and cultivated, and 
had a well-bred daughter and two 


IL 


grown sons, who were available com- 
panions for the young people at the 
Hurst. Their house was even finer than 
the Hurst, though with a modern ele- 
gance that the Ridsdales would have 
disdained. 

The Wiltons only spent their summers 
at Preston Beach, and their winters in 
Boston, while the Ridsdales lived at the 
Hurst all the year round, piling great 
logs high in the wide chimney-places 
when the winter wind blew cold, and 
the snow lay heaped around. 

The group collected in the drawing 
room on this summer evening, was a 
striking one. Mrs. Ridsdale was at first 
sight its most prominent figure. Mrs, 
Ridsdale was wont to be the most promi- 
nent figure in any.group. She wasa 


‘portly and comely woman of fifty-five, 


with striking elegance of demeanor and 
gesture. She dressed habitually in robes 
of heaviest fabric. Rich lustreless silks, 
stiff moirés, and velvets, were her favor- 
ite draperies, and they became her well. 
On this occasion, her black satin gown 
was relieved by rare old venice point, 
and as she sat in her crimson easy-chair, 
with the folds of soft white wool that 
she was knitting into some graceful 
shape, falling over her lap, she looked 
the ideal of stately motherhood. 

Her daughter Jeanie was a young 
thing of nineteen, of pure English type, 
rosy and fresh, with golden, wavy hair, 
and bright blue eyes. She was gentle 
and very shy, but with keen percep- 
tions, and a character of mingled 
strength and sweetness. 

The two other women who occupied 
the room were marked contrasts, both 
in appearance, attitude, and costume. 

Edith Wilton was a very striking 
person, Tall, and rather ungraceful in 
her figure, there was a suggestion of 
latent force about her that always im- 
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pressed people. She was energetic and 
impassioned, impulsive and wilful, 
warm-hearted and very tenacious in her 
attachments, 

Her hair of wavy black was pushed 
back from her forehead half impatient- 
ly, and fell over her comb in heavy 
ringlets that were caught up with a 
scarlet ribbon. She wore a dark blue 
dress, that swept behind her as she 
paced the floor, and a scarlet cashmere 
scarf of vivid dye fell in graceful dra- 
pery around her person. 

As she reached the end of the draw- 
ing-room in one of her rapid courses, 
an indolent voice said lightly : 

“Pray, Edith, stop that energetic 
march, it tires me to death just to look 
at you; you are the Wandering Jew 
personified. 

* Toujours, toujours tourne la terre, 
Et toi, tu marches !* 

“ Not ‘ toujours,’ Helena, you know I 
hate continuous occupation of any kind. 
I will stop, if you will come and play 
for me. It tires me to see you idling 
there, as much as it does you to see me 
move.” 

The lady addressed rose slowly from 
her recumbent position on a couch in 
the bay window, and approached the 
piano. The slightest motion she made 
showed rare grace. Her dress was 
white, of daintiest fabric, relieved by 
sea-green ribbons. Emerald ornaments 
glistened at her throat and in her ears, 
while a spray of glossy ivy was twined 
in her hair. Her face was of purest 
outline, and most delicate tint. The 
fine lines of the nostril, the haughty 
curve of the short upper lip, the mark- 
ings of the firmly-pencilled brows, were 
all of the most thoroughbred type. Her 
hands and feet were fabulously small, 
her figure round and taper, as a sea 
nymph’s. But her hair was the most 
wonderful thing about her. It was red, 
unmistakably red, but such a red as 
the Venetian painters loved, such a 
color as you may see now under some 
duchess’s veil, as she floats in her gon- 
dola down the grand canal; a golden 
glory, warm as a summer’s sunset, with 
such rays in it as never painter’s pencil 
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caught ; for who can paint woven sun- 
beams ? 

Helena Paget was the half-sister of 
Mrs. Ridsdale, an English woman, born 
and bred. She had been a belle in 
London; she had had an unprecedent- 
ed success in the provinical capitals ; 
she had been known to decline several 
brilliant alliances; and now she was 
contentedly spending her summer at ihe 
Hurst, having resigned her triumphs 
without a murmur, and apparently find- 
ing perfect content in the quiet country 
life she was leading. 

Her luxurious tastes were the only 
reminder she gave of her past brilliant 
career. Her dress was always a miracle 
of exquisite taste ; she loved soft couches, 
and delighted in dainties. You would 
have fancied a crumpled rose-leaf in her 
bed would have given her a night of 
torture; and yet, this woman, so ten- 
der that a rough grasp would leave 
bruises on her arm, could ride thirty 
miles in the saddle without flinching, 
and take the highest gate in the coun- 
ty at a standing leap. She could en- 


- dure privation, exposure, fatigue, with- 


out a word; cheery and blithesome all 
the while. Had she an object to achieve, 
no power could keep her from it; she 
would have gone through fire, with a 
smile on her lips, to reach her goal. In 
a word, she was a thoroughbred. 

Miss Paget seated herself at the piano 
at her friend’s request, played a dash- 
ing prelude, and a number of mocking- 
ly brilliant tunes, Her touch was deli- 
cate and vigorous, she was a finished 
artist both in method and expression. 
Gradually, as the shadows deepened, her 
sparkling music changed into a wild 
accompaniment, and she sang with won- 
derful dramatic power a strange old 
legend, of a famous buccaneer and pi- 
rate. It was quite dark as the last 
words rang out through the room: 

‘Then Captain Kidd he sailed away 

And far away sailed he, 


And he buried his treasure far and wide 
In all coasts of the sea. 


And he who seeks shall find, they say, 
His gold and silver hid 

Along the shores of river and bay, 
The rocks and shoals amid 
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But the Evil One, who the League did make, 
Watches the treasure still, 

And woe to him who that silver finds,— 
It shall bring him naught but ill” 


A few wild minor chords closed the 
song, and Miss Paget paused. 

“What an eerie thing!” said Miss 
Wilton. ‘“ Where did you find it?” 

“In the library, among some old 
manuscripts. It struck me as dramatic 
in its capabilities, and so I learned it, 
and adapted it.” 

“Do you know,” said Edith, “ that 
they say that some of Captain Kidd’s 
treasure is hidden along this bay? At 
intervals people seek for his buried 
hoard, but they have never discovered 
any thing.” 

“Then I believe it is my destiny to 
find it,” said Miss Paget. “A gipsy 
once told me that I should find a trea- 
sure in a forcign land, and that it would 
bring me trouble. I am determined to 
set forth on a search to-morrow.” 

At this moment the servant entered 
with lights to announce dinner, with 
the return of the gentlemen, and the 


younger ladies followed Mrs. Ridsdale 
into the dining-room. 


IL. 


As the ladies entered the dining- 
room, the master of the Hurst advanced 
to meet them, from his station on the 
hearth-rug. 

Mr. Ridsdale was a handsome man, 
some ten years older than his wife, 
courteous in his manners, and rather 
stately in his bearing. The country 
people called him proud, but he was a 
kind master, and considerate landlord, 
while his generosity was large, though 
discriminating. 

The other gentlemen, who entered by 
different doors, as the clock in the hall 
struck eight, were three in number. 

The youngest was Edith Wilton’s 
brother, Harry, a merry young law stu- 
dent of three-and-twenty, spending his 
vacation at Preston Beach, and now en- 
joying a week with his sister at the 
Hurst, where he was Jeanie Ridsdale’s 
devoted attendant. 

Of the other two, one was Major Car- 
michael, of Her Majesty’s service, the 
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other was an American lawyer named 
Forsyth. 

The Major was a man of the Prince 
Rupert type, a cavalier of the olden 
time ; tall, handsome, brave, and chiv- 
alrous. The only thing that prevented 
his being a hero was, that he was with- 
out steadfast purpose, and that his life 
lacked a centre. He had fancied him- 
self in love so frequently, and had been 
so often mistaken, that he feared he 
had lost the capacity for a strong emo- 
tion; but his sympathies were keen, and 
his nature easily stirred on the surface. 

A certain superficiality, mingled with 
great good-nature, were his prevailing 
characteristics. How deep the real man 
went, no one knew positively ; his social 
polish was too perfect to show where 
the veneering ended. 

Mr. Forsyth was a man of few words, 
and many ideas; he was grave, thought- 
ful, and reticent. Intensity of purpose, 
veiled by a quiet, unassuming manner 
marked his whole character. He was 
very strong, and very genuine, and capa- 
ble of great exertion. He was ordinarily 
indolent in body, though active in in- 
tellect ; his great physical strength was 
rarely suspected, until some unexpected 
occasion called for its exercise. He de- 
lighted in argument, but hated defeat ; 
and though slow to move in an enter- 
prise, was indefatigable in pursuit of 
any object that once excited his desire. 
He and the Major had arrived the pre- 
vious week at the Hurst, and were both 
old friends of the Ridsdales, though 
Major Carmichael had been previously 
a stranger to the Wilton family. He 
had been a devoted admirer of Miss 
Paget, who had captivated his fancy for 
a while, during her belleship at Fred- 
rickton, but he had for the present 
transferred his attentions to Miss Wil- 
ton, who received them with marked 
indifference. He hurried to her side as 
she entered the room, and offered her 


his arm to conduct her to the table. 


She found herself seated between him 
and Mr. Forsyth, while Miss Paget 
claimed the latter gentleman’s attention 
on the opposite side. The conversation 
fell naturally upon the day’s exploits, 
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“The most superb fishing, Miss Wil- 
ton,” the Major was saying; “ fifty fish 
in an afternoon make famous sport. 
We rowed quite up to the Island, and 
there found ourselves in the very midst 
of them.” 

“Did you catch any thing better 
than cod, Major?” asked Mr. Ridsdale 
from the foot of the table. 

“Two salmon, sir, of which we are 
royally proud. Forsyth had the honor 
of the first, and I was fortunate enough 
to catch the other, while Harry was 
hanging skates in a row on a sharp 
stick.” 

“ Ah! but I had my success in anoth- 
er line,” said young Wilton; “you 
must not forget my discovery. I am not 
sure that will not prove the great catch 
of the season.” 

“ There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught,” laughed Jeanie 
roguishly. 

“Very true; but I doubt whether 
there are many of this complexion in 
our neighborhood. You must know 
that as we were rowing round the Isl- 
and, and I was poking round with the 
boat hook to keep the boat off the rocks, 
I felt that someting heavy was attached 
to the end of the pole. I hauled up a 
great mass of sea-weed, and entangled 
in it, I found aniron box with papers 
inside, which we couldn’t read. But 
the curious thing is, that there was a 
little chain around the box, that seems 
to have been attached to the rock, and 
the hook caught in a link, and so 
brought up the whole thing.” 

‘“‘ There were curious marks cut in the 
cliff just above,” said Forsyth, ‘ some- 
thing that looked like an R, followed 
by three crosses, as if the rude inscrip- 
tion had been left as an indication for 
some one. We fished about for a long 
time afterwards, but we found nothing ; 
so we brought home the coffer to be 
examined by the family.” 

“ What time of tide was it?” asked 
Mr. Ridsdale. 

“Just about low water, sir, in the 
slack before the flood.” 

“ Curious,” said the master, musingly. 
“T heard of a thing of this kind when 
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I was a boy. Some men fished upa 
box like this down below the Beach, on 
the American side; but they never 
made anything out of the contents. I 
believe the writing was in a foreign 
language that nobody could read. 
When the cloth is removed, we will 
examine this. Helena, you are a mis- 
tress of tongues, possibly you may help 
us,” 

“ Did you say, Mr. Forsyth, that there 
was something like an Ron the rock 
above?” asked Miss Paget of her 
neighbor. Did it strike you at the time 
that it resembled a K?” 

“T did not think of it, Miss Paget. 
To tell the truth, I had the name of 
Rollins in my mind. There used to be 
an old Captain on the river of that 
name, and I rather. fancied the cache 
might belong to him; but I do remem- 
ber that the R struck me as very imper- 
fect. It is quite possible that your sug- 
gestion may be correct ; but how does 
that help us——” 

“ Only that Miss Wilton told me to- 
day that tradition reports Captain Kidd 
to have buried treasure along these 
shores.” 

“Really, it becomes exciting,” said 
thesMajor to Miss Wilton. “ We may 
come into possession of an immense 
fortune.” 

“ Treasure-trove belongs to the Crown, 
I believe,” said Edith ; “ but you must 
know English law better than I. [ 
shall hope, therefore, for your sake, that 
if any thing is found, it will be on our 
side of the line.” * 

“The advantage will always be on 
your side,” said the Major, bowing gal- 
lantly. ‘“ Will you take a glass of wine 
with me to the success of my pursuit 
of fortune?” 

“To your finding the pirate’s store, 
most certainly,” answered Miss Wilton, 
disregarding the significant glance that 
accompanied the last words of the 
Major. “Peace to Captain Kidd's 
ashes, and long life to his gold and sil- 
ver. May you find them speedily, and 
divide fairly.” 

When the cloth was removed, Harry 
Wilton left the room, and soon return- 
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ed, carrying a little oblong iron box 
very much rusted and stained. The 
padlock which fastened it had been 
broken off in the morning, and within 
the coffer was lying a packet, enveloped 
in tarpaulin. 

Fold after fold being unwrapped, 
there was finally disclosed a tin case, in 
which a few bits of yellow paper were 
enclosed. On examination, one of them 
seemed to be part of a ship’s log kept 
in a foreign tongue, another was a rude 
chart of the bay, and the third was a 
narrow slip of parchment, on which 
were written in a cramped hand, nearly 
illegible, a few rude signs, followed by 
some letters, as follows: 


W.N. W o. d. den. 
drichonderd hredenvanhetrifult. 


The company examined the strange 
manuscript curiously. Mr. Forsyth stu- 
died it carefully. Major Carmichael 
scanned it with a half disdainful ex- 
pression. Miss Wilton’s eyes wandered 
restlessly from the paper to the faces of 
the gentlemen, in vain search of a key 
to the enigma. The others passed it 
from hand to hand despairingly. They 
had all examined it with the closest at- 
tention, when Miss Paget held out her 
jewelled little fingers, and took it fyom 
Mr. Forsyth, who was poring over it. 

“ A fortune-teller once promised me 
I should find a treasure,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘You have all scrutinized this 
uncanny missive in vain, suppose I 
make an effort. When my father was 
in the foreign office, I used sometimes 
to act as his private secretary, and 
learned several ciphers for amusement.” 

She bent her head over it attentively 
a few moments, then held it up to the 
light. 

“This does not look to me like ci- 
pher,” said she hurriedly. “ Yes, I am 
right. Do you see these little faint dots 
dividing certain groups of letters from 
others? They indicate words, and these 
words are in a language I once knew. 
You remember Kidd sailed in the Ad- 
venture galley from New York. I think 
he must have taken an old Hollander 
for pilot or mate. The signs I do not 
yet make out, but the words are in 
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Dutch. “ Arie honderd eu een schreden 
van het rif uit.’ Three hundred and one 
paces from the rock.” 

They all gathered around her; Mr. 
Forsyth pointed to the signs, “Are 
the points of the compass the same in 
Dutch as in English?” he asked. 
“Could W. N. W. signify West North- 
west in Netherland parlance ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Miss Paget; 
“the words are nearly identical in the 
two languages, but the o. d. den baffles 
me, Perhaps, when we go to the Isl- 
and, the surroundings will help us to a 
solution of the riddle.” 

“TI think now,” said Mrs. Ridsdale, 
rising, “that we have had sufficient 
dealings with the mysterious for one 
day. Come all of you to the drawing- 
room, and let us have some music, and 
lay Captain Kidd’s ghost.” 


II. 


The next day was stormy, and the 
promised excursion was impossible. 
The younger ladies repaired to the li- 
brary, whither they were followed by the 
gentlemen, after a careful review of their 
fishing lines and flies in the smoking- 
room. 

Miss Wilton was found standing by 
the book-cases, running over volume 
after volume in search of a quotation. 
Jeanie was idly watching the rain drops 
from the window. Miss Paget was 
curled in the softest easy chair, close 
beside the bright fire, which the damp- 
ness rendered necessary. Her hair had 
fallen from its confining comb, after a 
fashion peculiarly its own, and was 
tumbling in golden waves over her 
shoulders, A volume of poems lay on 
her knee, but she was not reading. 

As Mr, Forsyth approached her, while 
Major Carmichael accosted Miss Wilton, 
she waved her hand towards a seat, with- 
out changing her attitude, and resumed 
her contemplation of the fire. The gen- 
tleman sank luxuriously into the library- 
chair, and did not offer to interrupt her 
reverie. From under bis heavy brows 
he now and then cast a glance towards 
the motionless figure, and finding the 
lady apparently unconscious of his no- 
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tice, he was studying her graceful pose 
with artistic pleasure, when she turned 
her eyes unexpectedly upon him. 

“Do I remind you of the Cenci?” 
she asked dreamily. 

“ Not in the least,” he answered, cool- 
ly. “You have the coloring, but not 
the type. I have been trying to dis- 
cover what face it was that yours so 
strongly resembled, and I have just re- 
membered. I once saw a portrait of 
Mary Stuart, which overthrew all my 
preconceived ideas of her beauty ; I had 
fancied her with the dark grace of a 
French woman, but the picture gave 
her hair like yours, and I always 
thought the color exaggerated until 
now.” 

“Tt is very red, and nearly impossi- 
ble to paint ; most artists fail entirely. 
The only portrait of myself that was 
ever found satisfactory, was one in 
fancy costume.” 

“ Was it a Nixe?” 

“ How came you to divine? It was 
an Undine in a white dress.” 

“You should have worn sea-green ; 
that is your appropriate setting, and 
you should never use any jewel but 
emeralds——” 

“ Are you a judge of ladies’ costume, 
Mr. Forsyth ? ” 

“No, Miss Paget. People’s clothing 
is ordinarily commenplace, like them- 
selves; only now and then does one 
meet a person who suggests individual- 
ity of attire. I appreciate effects, with- 
out analyzing causes, but I have a keen 
eye for complementary colors.” 

“My general effect, then, depends 
upon harmonizing my red, by a judi- 
cious mixture of blue and yellow.” 

“ Precisely, just as Miss Wilton is im- 
perfect without a dash of scarlet. I 
have a fancy, too, that the colors that 
suit people are in some sort typical of 
their characters, Red, now, is aggres- 
sive, war-like, fiery.” 

“ And green?” 

“ Green is cool, unimpassioned, deep ; 
i rests the tired eye to look upon it. 
It suggests unsunned depths, and pro- 
found recesses. Do you know how deep 
the color of the grass is over graves ?” 
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“ What a horrible sequitur? Am J 
suggestive of a sepulchre ?” 

“T think you are—I find myself won- 
dering over how many buried hearts 
your path in life has led.” 

“¢Men have died, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love.’ ” 

“ Do you, too, believe that old fable ? 
Ah! it is the excuse all heartless wom- 
en make to themselves for the mischief 
they do.” 

“Do you think me heartless, Mr. 
Forsyth ?” 

“No more so than nine tenths of 
pretty women. Indifference is one of 
the defences of beauty. You all sing 
triumphantly, Saul has slain his thou- 
sands, but David his ten thousands! 
The victors do not mourn for the van- 
quished.” 

“ How little you know of women, Mr. 
Forsyth ! ” 

“ Not much, I confess. I have found 
it a dangerous study, and have confined 
myself to safer branches of science.” 

“Then why theorize upon that of 
which you are ignorant? Do you know 
you are a hard man?” 

“Pure New England granite, Miss 
Paget. A judicious admixture of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica,” 

“Tt is said the sweetest springs flow 

from the granite hills,” said the lady, 
musingly. ‘I have seen such cool, dark 
pools lying at their feet, and wondered 
whether the well-spring lay in the heart 
of the rock.” 
* She looked up as she spoke, the eyes 
of the gentleman were upon her, dark 
eyes, brown as the springs of which she 
spoke, full of a strange deep light 
which rarely shone there. Miss Paget 
was not unused to read the language of 
the eye, but this look baffled her. 
While she tried to decipher it, she felt 
that she was being penetrated by that 
clear, ardent gaze. 

“Water flowed under the touch of 
Undine,” he said at length ; “ the forces 
of enchantment are mighty, even over 
that unstable element.” Then he rose 
slowly to his full height, and leaned a 
moment against the mantel, watching 
her. 
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Not the faintest flush rose in her 
white cheek. She was now looking 
thoughtfully into the fire; an inscruta- 
ble expression was on her brow. 

After a pause, she said, lightly: 
‘Poor Undine, her charms were all in 
vain; water is less unstable than the 
heart of a man.” 

At this moment Miss Wilton raised 
her eyes from the book of engravings 
which she and the Major were examin- 
ing. There was a curious pentrating 
power in her glance, as Mr. Forsyth en- 
countered it. The look in her face 
changed the tenor of his speech; so 
slight a thing can alter the course of 
events. 

He made some jesting answer to Miss 
Paget’s words, and walked over to the 
table. Miss Wilton and the Major were 
discussing animatedly the merits of 
Doré’s illustrations of Dante. 

“T appeal to you, Forsyth,” said the 
latter, “to help me convince Miss Wil- 
ton that Ary Scheffer’s conception of 
Francesca da Rimini is far finer than 
Doré’s. The expression of the floating 
figures is the height of the pathetic.” 

“T think,” said Edith, “that that 
very floating motion is untrue to the 
poet’s idea. There is too much repose 
in it, it is almost luxurious; there is no 
swirling wind—they are upborne in an 
infinite calm. But look here,—see this 
terrible attitude ; the lovers are blown 
up through the air. Look at that pain- 
ful clinging of Francesca’s arm about 
Paolo’s neck. The sense of falling 
makes the perpendicuar position of the 
figures strike me as far more forcible 
than the horizontal; and then that 
marvellous background of endless num- 
bers whirled about in that fearful 
wind.” 

“ But the face of Scheffer’s Francesca 
is so much more exquisite,” remon- 
strated the Major. 

“True, Doré’s beauties are not suc- 
cesses, but, on the other hand, there is 
not passion enough in that other for the 
melancholy triumph of the words the 
poet puts into her mouth. Scheffer’s 
women, too, are all alike; his Marys 
and his Mignons have the same type; 
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even the portraits that he painted of 
living people are all moulded in the 
same angular mode, and all with the 
same selfish spirituality. Do you not 
agree with me, Mr. Forsyth ?” 

“T confess that Ido not aways like 
that bloodless kind of Saint, but some 
of his pictures suit me marvellously, 
particularly in the engravings; for his 
color is always a drawback. The Bea- 
trice is very noble, and the St. Monica 
full of exalted feeling.” . 

“T saw that at the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion,” said Major Carmichael, as he 
crossed the room to join Miss Paget, 
“and it impressed me profoundly. 
They told me it was the property of a 
Dutch gentleman at the Hague, who 
has quite a collection of Scheffer’s pic- 
tures.” 

“T cannot like his works,” said Miss 
Wilton, “they are too monastic and 
conventual, What I crave in painting, 
is vivid color, and dramatic force.” 

“ That is natural,” said Mr. Forsyth. 
“T think your nature would seek such 
elements in every thing. You delight 
in storm and tempest, in bright tints, 
in situations of excitement.” 

“Yes, any thing but monotony and 
quiet ; but I love blazing sunshine bet- 
ter even than storm, though a high 
wind always makes my spirits rise.” 

“Tt takes all the life out of me,” said 
Jeanie. 

“No one would believe it, who had 
seen you ride on horseback in a North- 
easter,” said Harry, who had been flirt- 
ing quietly in the window recess with 
the pretty little blonde. 

“ You are a great lover of tranquillity, 
Mr. Forsyth,” said Edith ; “it is not an 
uncommon taste for a man, I find. I 
suppose people always like what they 
can only have by snatches.” 

“Possibly ; but rest is always good 
for the soul.” 

“Unless one has too much of it, in 
which case it is debilitating ; but you 
are rot averse to excitement any more 
than I, only you prefer emotional to in- 
tellectual.” 

“That is a curious judgment to pass.” 

“Ts it not a true criticism ?” 
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“Ah, you would make me confess 
myself. To tell the truth, I like new 
sensations.” 

“ So I have discovered.” 

‘You are a close observer, Miss Wil- 
ton; what else have you ascertained ?” 

“That you are fond of experiments; 
but, like all workers in strange labora- 
tories, with new elements, you should 
be careful of your crucible.” 

“T have a wholesome fear of retorts 
always.” 

“They are not unfrequently explo- 
sive. One should beware of too much 
acid in using them.” 

“You are an accomplished chemist, 
Miss Wilton.” 

“T know the uses of retorts, Mr. 
Forsyth.” 

“Of that I have proof positive. Does 
your alchemy teach you the use of the 
divining rod, that can help us to find 
this famous treasure ?” 

“T fear it is past the power of my 
magic; but it may lie within that of 
Miss Paget, since she seems to be the 
chosen of the Fates.” 

Here Harry and Jeanie joined them 
at the table; the Major and Miss Paget 
came over from the fireside, and they 
fell to discussing plans, and examining 
the manuscript, until the lunch-bell 
summoned them all to the dining-room. 

The storm was a long Northeaster ; the 
party was confined for a week to the 
Hurst. Day after day found Mr. For- 
syth at Miss Paget’s side, while the 
Major devoted himself to Miss Wilton, 
in manly efforts to overcome her well- 
bred indifference. 

Piqued by his want of success, be 
was urged to greater earnestness than 
he was wont to feel in any pursuit, and 
to his surprise he found himself feeling 
a deeper interest than he had thought 
bimself cabaple of experiencing. Her 
earnest and positive nature formed a 
marked contrast to his own easy and in- 
different temperament, and he found 
himself speculating upon the effects of 
strong emotions upon Miss Wilton, with 
tingling nerves, and a mounting of hot 
blood to his cheeks, to which he had 
long been unaccustomed. 
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She, on her part, was watching with 
curious attention the relations of Mr. 
Forsyth and Miss Paget. It was a puz- 
zling study. 

The perfect self-possession of both, 
the indolent, careless power of the man 
and the well-trained social grace of the 
lady, made them a fair match for each 
other. Edith’s closest scrutiny failed 
to convince her that Mr. Forsyth was in 
love. She was still more positive that 
Miss Paget was anxious to subjugate 
him without yielding herself to his in- 
fluence. 

Helena’s long practice, and worldly 
wisdom, gave her great advantages; 
but they were fairly baffled by the 
shrewdness and penetration of the law- 
yer. If he should yield, it would be 
with his eyes open. Of all Miss Paget’s 
gracefully careless habits, he took keen 
notice. He picked up her dropped 
gloves, and handkerchief, and shawl, a 
dozen times a day, with a satirical 
smile. He was always near to adjust 
the lace draperies which were perpetu- 
ally slipping from her pretty shoulders. 
He secured extra bon-bons for her at 
dinner, and rifled the green-house and 
gardens for the rarest and most gor- 
geous flower for her hair. He did not 
turn her music for her when she played, 
but sat, and listened with a strange ex- 
pression on his face, while her cascade- 
like melodies rippled from her dainty 
finger-tips; but when she sang in that 
wonderfully trained voice of hers, those 
dramatic songs she loved, he would 
turn his back upon her, and stand in 
the bay-window, so that she always fail- 
ed to see the look in his eyes. 

Miss Wilton, too, sang, but her talent 
and her musical education were far in- 
ferior to Helena’s. At times, she would 
chant some strong simple words with 
great pathos and power. Her songs 
were not dramatic, but they were in- 


. tense and full of feeling, and her voice 


was sympathetic and thrilling. She and 
Jeanie sang duos together, and her rich 
contralto formed a pleasing concord 
with the young girl’s sweet soprano. Miss 
Paget always declined singing with 
another, and her music was quaint and 
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unique, ordinarily with improvised ac- 
companiments of great brilliancy and 
descriptive character. 

One evening she was sitting alone, in 
the gloaming, playing a strange and 
dreary melody, in which you fancied 
the murmur of the sea, and the sough 
of stormy winds through waving pine- 
tops. Finally she began to chant in 
low sweet tones a fragment of an old 
Scotch air : 

“ The night isdark, the way is long, 
Between my love and me; 


I hear the rush of mountain streams, 
The roaring of the sea. 


The stormy wind blows fierce and chill, 
The snow sweeps o’er the waste, 

No moon, no star, gives light to guide 
My steps that feebly haste. 


My sinking heart foretellsmy fate,— 
No morn shall dawn for me! 

A deep snow-wreath must be my grave 
Upon this lonely lea!” 

One of her hands still wandered over 
the keys, the other was lying idly on 
the piano, Suddenly a form appeared 
dimly outlined in the shadow of the 
curtain that draped the window just 
beside her. Some one seized her left 
hand in a strong warm clasp, and kiss- 
ed it. 

She sprang to her feet, but no one 
was there. She stepped out upon the 
piazza from the low window. The 
moon was just rising over the hills; she 
caught a glimpse of the dark waters of 
the bay gilded by its light; the heavy 
perfume of the Persian lilac loaded the 
air with sweetness ; one star hung like 
a jewel in the western sky, that still 
glowed with faint amber tints of the 
faded sunset. There was not a sound 
but the rustle of the leaves in the soft 
night-breeze. The lawn was deserted. 
She walked around the house to the 
library-window, and looked in. There 
were lights within, and the whole party 
was assembled. Major Carmichael and 
Miss Wilton were playing chess. Mr. 
Forsyth was standing behind Edith’s 
chair. His back was towards Miss 
Paget, and she could not see his face. 

“Tt must have been Harry,” thought 
the lady. It is only a jest.” But as she 
turned, she caught a glimpse of young 
Wilton talking to Jeanie in the deep 
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embrasure of the window. She stepped 
in through the open sash, and joined 
the group. 

Mr. Forsyth hastened to meet her; 
his manner-was cool and unembarrassed. 

“Your music has been charming us 
from a distance,” said he. “ Why did 
you finish su abruptly ?” 

“T was interrupted,” she answered, 
with a scrutinizing glance; but the face 
into which she looked showed nothing 
beyond faint surprise. | 

“ What a lovely evening,” said Jeanie. 
“T am so thankful the rain is over. We 
shall at length have our excursion. 
Mamma has planned it gloriously. He- 
lena, do come here and listen.” And 


Miss Paget was compelled to receive 
the whole programme of the morrow, 
while Mr. Forsyth wandered up and 
down the gravel walk, enjoying a cigar. 


IV. 


Miss Wilton was a late sleeper. She 
was awakened on the following morn- 
ing by the tread of horses under her 
windows. Hastily throwing on a wrap- 
per, she opened the sash, and espied 
her brother and Jeanie equipped for 
riding. 

“My dear children,” she cried, “I 
thought we were to go boating to- 
day!” 

“ And so we are,” answered Jeanie’s 
merry young voice; “but mamma 
thinks it will be pleasanter to ride out 
to the farm, and there take the boat to. 
the Island. The boating-dresses have 
been sent there, and we can change our 
habits at the farm-house, and it will 
make more variety. Harry and I have 
to go on before to make some arrange- 
ments, and you and Helena are to fol- 
low with the Major and Mr. Forsyth as 
soon as you are ready. Papa has gone 
already, with the men and the boat, 
and we are to meet him at the Beach, 
by eleven o’clock. It is low water at 
twelve.” 

The two young people cantered away ; 
and, efter a hasty toilet, Miss Wilton 
descended to the drawing-room, where 
the gentlemen were attending upon 
Mrs. Ridsdale and Miss Paget. 
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At ten the horses were brought 
round;and the cavalcade set forth. 

Miss Paget and Mr. Forsyth led the 
way. Helena’s beauty was never more 
effective than on horseback. Trained 
to the saddle from childhood, she rode 
with faultless grace and dexterity. Her 
dark-green riding habit showed the 
matchless outlines of her figure in full 
perfection, and the exercise brought a 
delicate color to her naturally pale 
cheek. 

Mr. Forsyth was an accomplished 
horseman, and being well mounted, was 
in high spirits. 

Miss Wilton was a fearless rider, and 
sat her horse steadily. The Major rode 
in the most approved English style, and 
took the best of care of her. The four 
rode along, sometimes abreast, chatting 
merrily, and making wild plans for 
the distribution of the treasure; and 
again in couples, when the conversation 
took a different turn. 

The Major had completely abandon- 
ed his superficial manner in his inter- 
course with Miss Wilton. There was a 
gravity and earnestness about him, 
when they talked together, that 
were new to her. Insensibly her cold- 
ness softened before his manly defer- 
ence. He talked to her of his past life, 
of his future prospects, and she sympa- 
thized with his projects, and listened 
with interest to his narrations. She, in 
her turn, was gracious and interesting. 
When well pleased, Edith could be very 

“charming, and this day suited her. 
The excitement of the excursion, the 
rapid motion, brought a brilliant light 
into her eyes, and a warm glow into 
her dark face. The magnetic current 
was set flowing, and one who knew her 
only in her ordinary phase, would have 
been amazed at the transformation. 

Major Carmichael was astonished. 
She had attracted him before, she now 
fascinated him completely. He rode 
along in a curious kind of waking 
dream, wishing the road might prove 
endless, But a sudden turn brought 
them in sight of the water, and at a dis- 
tance they saw the chimneys of the 
farm-house rising among the larches. 
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The ladies dismounted before the 
door, and having made the necessary 
change in their attire, soon reappeared, 
and walked down to the little sandy 
beach, where Mr. Ridsdale was waiting 
with the sail-boat. 

The breeze was fresh, and in three 
quarters of an hour the boat keel grated 
the hard pebbles of the Island shore, 
and the company landed on the rocks 
covered with sea weed, and scrambled 
over their wet, slippery sides to the dry 
land. 

La Platte’s Island, so named from one 
of the early French explorers of the 
coast, was a little rocky piece of land, 
rising in the upper part of the bay. A 
few evergreens and silver birches were 
its only vegetation, A strong, wiry 
grass grew in tufts upon the granite. 
Sea-gulls built their nests along the 
shore, and bald-headed eagles raised 
their broods in the summits of the pines. 

Fishermen sometimes anchored their 
boats in the coves that alternated with 
bluffs in the circumference of the Island, 
but except for their occasional visits, it 
was a solitary spot, dreary with blasted 
trees hung with festoons of gray moss, 
that gave them the air of reverend and 
solemn warders of this deserted fortress. 

A short search revealed the rock with 
the mysterious signals. 

“ That certainly looks strikingly like 
a K,” said Harry. 

“ And I suppose the three crosses sig- 
nify the three fathoms of water, in 
which the box was found,” said Mr. 
Ridsdale. 

A compass was produced, and the 
west northwesterly direction accurately 
determined ; after which, the gentlemen 
began to pace the distance. They were 
considerably encumbered by the under- 
brush and young trees that obstructed 
the passage ; but, after some engineer- 
ing, they came out into an open space, 
where a solitary fir reared its lofty head. 

“Jt is somewhere in this neighbor 
hood,” said Mr. Ridsdale; “ but how 
to ascertain the precise spot ?” 

The party dispersed in various direc- 
tions to make explorations. Miss Paget 
sat down on the moss under the fir tree, 
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and idly watched the others. Finally, 
she drew the tin case from her pocket, 
and examined the slip of parchment 
with the closest attention. 

“0, d. den,’ said she, musingly ; 
“the 0, may signify op. over, or onder— 
under—onder den den—but why two 
dens?” <A cone fell at her feet from 
the tree above her. She gave a little 
scream of delight, and sprang to her 
feet. “Eureka, I have it,” she cried ; 
“ den denne boom—onder den denne boom 
—under the jir tree. This is the very 
spot.” 

A call brought Mr. Ridsdale to her 
side, the others joined them, and they 
examined the ground about the tree 
with great care. 

On one side, the roots had grown up 
in an arched form, and the earth had 
collected in a heap between their knots 
and curves. 

Harry struck a spade into the mass, 
it seemed loose and movable. They all 
labored by turns with pick and mat- 
tock. After an hour’s labor, a large 
hole was made, but nothing discovered, 
and the tools rattled against the bare 
rock, The weary workers threw them- 
selves upon the moss, to repose. 

“Captain Kidd is an old humbug,” 
said Harry Wilton. 

“Perhaps we have missed the right 
spot,” suggested the Major. 

“TI don’t believe there’s no sidge a 
person,” said Jeanie, pursing up her 
rosy mouth to look like Mrs. Prig. 

Miss Paget bent over the trench, and 
took a little spike in her hand. She 
pushed away some of the earth from 
the roots of the fir, and stirred with 
the point in various directions, In a 
few moments she had loosened a small 
stone that served to close an aperture, 
There was a hollow behind. Mr. For- 
syth, who was watching her curiously, 
came to her assistance. 

“Put your hand into that hole, and 
pull,” said she with authority. 

The gentleman obeyed. He found 
that he was clasping the edge of a flat 
stone, so tightly wedged between the 
supporting roots, that it resisted his 
efforts. He was a very powerful man, 
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and the situation was exciting. Bra- 
cing himself firmly, he pulled with both 
hands, exerting all his force. A por- 
tion of the root gave way, the stone 
loosened ; one vigorous effort wrenched 
it from its position, and disclosed a 
cavern in the rock, the sides formed of 
granite, and the top arched by one of 
the great roots of the tree. Within this 
natural tomb lay an oblong box of 
cedar, which, worm-eaten and decayed, 
had still resisted the action of time and 
moisture. : 

With a shout of triumph, the gentle- 
men seized upon the booty. Something 
rattled within. 

“Who bids for the first sight?” 
shouted Harry, as he applied an axe to 
the lid. 

All stood around in eager anticipa- 
tion. A few more well directed blows, 
and the cover yielded, 

A universal exclamation of horror 
burst from the lips of the waiting group. 
They had exhumed a skeleton ! 

The skeleton of a woman. 

About what was once the rounded 


neck, lay a string of large pearls. 
Antique gems sparkled among the 


crumbling bones of the hands. A few 
shreds of yellow linen lay among piles 
of gray dust. It was a ghastly sight! 

All shrank back appalled. After a 
moment, Helena laid her hand upon the 
lid, “There is an inscription here,” 
she said 

They read, faintly legible on the in- 
side of the cover, a few words in Dutch, 


intelligible to all : 
Adriana Rijsboom. 
Beloved wife of 
Peter Cornelis Rijsboom, 
obit June 29, 1792. 


Nothing more. Some wandering cap- 
tain had made of this island a rocky 
mausoleum for his dead bride, and per- 
haps with an intention of disinterring 
the well-loved remains, had left those 
strange signs by which their hiding- 
place could be traced. 

“To-day is the 29th of June,” said 
Miss Wilton. “ What an anniversary !” 
Solemnly they nailed on the lid again, 
and restored the box toits hiding-place. 
Gravely they replaced the stone, and 
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piled the earth high above the arching 
roots. Then they returned to the boat. 

The sail was quiet and thoughtful. 
Miss Wilton stationed herself in the bow 
of the boat, before the mast. The 
Major sat near her, silent, but attentive. 
Finally she turned towards him, and he 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

“Do not grieve,” he said, gently; 
“the pain of that separation has long 
been over.” 

“IT know!” she said; “but there 
was a vivid reality about the whole to 
me, that was positively painful. How 
bitter it must have been for poor Peter 
Cornelis to leave his wife alone in that 
desolate spot.” 

“Tt is the hardest trial a man can 
bear,” said the Major, earnestly, “to 
lose the woman he loves; but I think 
that it is more painful to be forced to 
leave her living, and to feel that she is 
lost to him forever, than to know that 
she waits for him in the next life, and 
that after all it is only waiting, and not 
loss.” 

Edith made no reply. Major Car- 
michael paused a moment, and then, 
with a voice that shook a little, said 
slowly : 

“ Miss Wilton, will you condemn me 
to leave my love behind me?” 

She was still silent, and, after a mo- 
ment, he continued : 

“You have taught me to look upon 
life as I never did before; no other 
woman that I ever saw, has moved me 
so deeply. With you by my side, I 
should be a worthier man; you have 
taught me to know myself. And—I 
love you, Edith.” 

Miss Paget’s clear voice rang out in a 
strain of music from the stern; she 
sang : 

“And lo! a blade for a knight’s emprise 


Filled the fine empty sheath of a man,— 
The Duke grew straightway brave and wise.” 


He looked at her asa lover can. 

Neither the Major nor Miss Wilton 
heard the ciose of the ballad, for she 
bent towards him a moment, and said, 
“ Stay.” 

The boat keel grazed the sand. The 
Major lifted Edith in his arms, from the 
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bow to the shore, and said a word in 
her ear that brought the color flushing 
to her cheek. The others followed, and 
the ladies entered the farm-house, to 
find a comfortable collation - prepared 
for them, by the thoughtful care of Mrs, 
Ridsdale. 

By the time they had partaken of the 
luncheon, the shadow of the morning 
was lifted from the brows of nearly all 
the party, but when the horses were 
brought round, Miss Paget was lifted 
gravely into the saddle by Mr. Forsyth, 
and they allowed the others to take the 
lead, and followed slowly at some dis- 
tance. 

The lady was gay and mocking in 
her mood, the gentleman serious and 
absorbed. After some lively sally on 
her part, which failed to elicit a re- 
sponse, she turned her lovely head to- 
wards him, and asked : 

“Have you left your spirits yonder 
on the Island, that you ride along so 
gloomily ? Why mourn for such long- 
buried ashes ?” 

“Ts not the dead Past always a 
melancholy spectacle?” said Mr. For- 
syth. ‘“ But, to tell the truth, it is the 
unborn Future that rules my mood to- 
day.” ‘ 

“The Future is always glorious, from 
its possibilities. Why anticipate its 
hidden evils? it takes away courage.” 

“ Because they are necessary in cal- 
culating the sum of Fate. He is the 
true coward who shuns looking the 
worst in the face. For me, the dreaded 
calamity is far worse than the real 
stroke.” 

“To tell the truth, in turn,” said Miss 
Paget, “ calamity forms a small element 
in my thoughts. I have enough to do 
in.enjoying the Present, without mak- 
ing myself wretched over what lies be- 
hind the impenetrable veil.” 

And she began to carol a merry air. 

“For Heaven’s sake, cease!” he cried 
impatiently. “Why do you torture 
me?” 

She looked at him with well feigned 
amazement. 

“Do you dislike singing?” she ask- 
ed, innocently. 
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He rode his horse close up to her, laid 
his hand on her bridle rein, and looked 
into her eyes. 

“ Are you @ woman, or a witch?” 
said he, with wrath, “I know you, 
and yet you hold me in your thrall. I 
believe you are the veritable Undine.” 

“ Without the soul,” she laughed. 

“The water nymph hagl no soul until 
she loved. Have you ever been in love, 
Miss Paget ?” 

“T have fancied myself so,” said she, 
with a peculiar smile; “ but men have 
a different version of that sentiment 
from women.” 

“ They have indeed,” said he, bitter- 
ly. Little you know what it is to 
struggle with a sentiment that masters 
you, soul and body, binds captive your 
intellect and judgment, and makes you 
a willing slave.” 

Now, in truth her cheek flushed. 

“ You are complimentary,” she cried, 
scornfully. 

His brow contracted, his eye flashed, 
then softened. 

“ Where a man gives his all,” he said, 
“he must needs show the worst as the 
best. If I am savage, you know what 
uncertainty makes me so. You cannot 
misapprehend me, It was I that kissed 
your hand last night.” 

“Have you a double?” asked she, 
with astonishment; “ you were in the 
library——” 

“ Before and after,” he answered. “I 
left it for a moment, and the others 
were too much absorbed to notice my 
brief absence.” 

“ Will you pardon my great liber- 
ty ?” he continued, after an instant. 
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The flush faded on her cheek. She 
held out her hand frankly. ‘“ Most 
freely I forgive you; but do not repeat 
the offence again—at least, when Sir 
John comes.” 

“ Sir John?” 

“Sir John Melville, who is coming 
home from India next week. I have 
been engaged to him for the past six 
months.” 

Every particle of color died in the 
man’s cheeks and lips; his hand fell 
from her rein. 

“Thad not believed a woman could 
be so cruel!” he said, huskily. 

“T never thought you were so much 
in earnest,” she said, quailing a little. 

He looked her straight in the eyes 
with cold scorn. “ You were unworthy 
of my love,” was all he said. 

“Tt was my fate,” she answered. 
“The gipsy told the truth, after all. I 
found a treasure, but it brought me 
trouble.” 

She bowed her bright head upon her 
saddle bow, and wept a few tears. For 
once in all her life she was profoundly 
moved. Only a moment, however, did 
her emotion conquer her proud self-pos- 
session. 

“ After all, it was better for you,” she 
said. ‘“ We should never have suited.” 

He made no reply, and they entered 
the park gates in silence. 

That evening Mr. Forsyth made his 
adieux to the Ridsdales. 

In taking leave of Miss Wilton, he 
pressed her hand cordially, and said 
with emphasis, 

“Your warning was not untimely; 
the crucible exploded.” 
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CHILDHOOD.—A VOLUNTARY. 


(For the Hour when the Sand-Man and the Man with the Bag of Thorns appear.) 


Since all the people in the world 
have been children once, it is strange 
that so little is known about childhood. 
Books written upon the subject have 
the air of treatises on unknown animals 
—they are mere speculations, Chil- 
dren’s words, thoughts, and actions 
seem to us as marvellous and incon- 
ceivable as if we had never been chil- 
dren ourselves. None can recall the 
sensations and impressions of infancy, 
nor the endless incident which made 
that time like the charming “Story 
without an End,” a history of droll 
terrors, inspired by thistle-downs, of 
encounters with dragon-flies and hum- 
ble-bees, of perilous falls from chairs, of 
summer afternoon naps on a bed so 
vast, and among pillows so mountain- 
ous that the frightful danger of being 
lost there was incurred. 

Even a mother knows not half the 
thoughts and amusements of the chil- 
dren. If she hears them making great 
noises in a corner, she hardly perceives 
the two-headed giants they are killing 
in that same corner. From a picture- 
book she reads to them, 

‘¢ Odds Fish! says the gridiron, 
Can’t you agree? 
I'm the head constable, 

Fetch them to me,” 
without observing the curious, inter- 
minable train of suggestions evoked in 
their small brains. Nor do they ever 
remember it themselves in after life, 
except in glimpses, by means of asso- 
ciations with odors, or in some other 
intangible way. 
* You sinell the whin in passing up the lane, 

And years of childhood, crowded into minutes, 

Sweep through your bosom in a swift, sad train 

Of butterflies and linnets,” 

You pick up a nursery book and 
read, 

*¢ At Brill on the hill 
The wind blows shrill, 

The cook no meat will dress, 
At Stowe in the wold, 
The wind blows co!d, 

I know no more than this,”’ 


and become vaguely aware that it was ° 
a spacious story once. “ Brill on the 
hill.” There Here high chimneys and 
peaked roofs at Brill, and the wind 
roared around them tremendously, and 
in the kitchen was a bare windy floor, 
and the meat was frozen on the table, 
and the cook sat doggedly by the 
hearth, and would not try to cook over 
such a pinched fire. But “Stowe in 
wold.” Ah, that was snug down among 
trees, the wind blew cold there too, 
but dinner was a-cooking at Stowe, and 
everybody was comfortable. And, per- 
haps, you dimly recall a Jong, long ro- 
mance of childhood, involved in the 
gayly illustrated verse upon another 
leaf : 
“We're three brethren out of Spain, 
Come to court your daughter Jane.” 
“ My daughter Jane she is too young 
To know the wilesof a flattering tongue,” 
You recollect how you thought the 
three brethren carried off curly daughter 
Jane, and how she tried to escape from 
them, at first, by hiding behind her 
mother, but finally loved that foremost 
brother, bowing so gallantly, with the 
feathers of the hat he carries sweeping 
the floor. Or you are dreaming over a 
cigar, and drift into a 
“ Vision of something 
Read with a boy’s delight,— 


Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian Night,” 


and realize that you once had reveries 
more splendid than any cigar can now 
produce.—There is an old book, like 
the very smell of honeysuckle for reviv- 
ing childish sensations—Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Just turning its leaves makes a 
wind to blow from the Delectable 
Mountains. Just lifting its cover gives 
us admittarce to the boundless imagin- 
ary world seldom recognized by adults, 
but lying side by side with our old 
world, and constantly inhabited by chil- 
dren. 
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Oh, that is a wonderful, wonderful 
world! To live in it is not to live 
these common days of eating, drinking, 
dressing, and undressing. No, to live 
in the children’s world is to spend your 
time in vanquishing bears in dens of 
shawls. It is to go a-rowing, early and 
late, in an overturned ottoman, with a 
fire-shovel for oar, over immense vision- 
ary leagues. It is to hunt Indians 
through woody ravines under tables, 
and a-top mountain ranges of sofa, re- 
turning at night with monstrous clusters 
of scalps, composed of kitchen towels, 
holders, and dusters, and hanging the 
Indian chief (a standard for fire irons 
with two arms and a round head), to the 
door knob, It is to create a superb 
theatre out of a large Bible for a stage, 
small books for side-entrances, and a 
sugar rooster, and wooden soldiers, for 
actors—a structure to be contemplated 
with deep silent joy—-a structure capa- 
ble of being filled with life and splen- 
did animation. It is to go on railway 


journeys across the continent in a row 


of chairs, mamma’s arm-chair the Joco- 
motive, with broom smoke-stack, tea- 
engine-bell, tootings and whistlings, 
with stations and stoppages, and multi- 
tudinous adventures. 

Once upon a time an unfortunate lit- 
tle girl was obliged to spend the greater 
part of her time sitting under a table 
making believe to be passenger in an 
omnibus, while her brother sat on top 
driving two chairs, and never letting 
her out, however much she wept, until 
they came to the end of the route, and 
much, much did she weep. Her woe 
was difficult to be explained, difficult 
to be assuaged—it alwdys seemed to 
be nothing but a quarrel. 

As to that, children’s woes are rarely 
understood or assuaged. ‘No one can 
console them, because no one knows 
what they are. Is there any allevia- 
tion for lying in bed in the dark, I 
should like to know? Particularly if 
conducted thither by a person prone to 
look for thieves on the way, the chil- 
dren ignorant of what they are coming 
to, but whispering among their little 
selves, now and then saying, “ Boo!” 
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into black corners, and getting their 
nerves ready for the horrors of hands 
coming up from under their beds, and 
things coming in at the door. Is there 
a remedy for that grievous woe, the 
tyranny of great children over the 
lesser, of the big brother, for instance, 
who makes the little one taste the aw- 
ful sensation of being beaten about the 
head with a pillow, and drives him, 
indeed, from pillar to post all day? 
Can a mitigation be devised for the inr 
evitable weary task, so sure to make 
young life a burden, of learning not to 
put feet upon chair-rounds, not to 
touch the wall in ascending the stairs, 
to open doors without handling any 
thing but their knobs, to refrain from 
the almost irresistible pleasure of drum- 
ming with knife and fork, to clean 
shoes on the mat, and so forth? And 
what can soften the climax of misery, 
from Shakespeare’s day to this—going 
to school? Is there a balm for the 
bursting, pitiful little heart a child car- 
ries in his breast when first he goes to 
school? None. The baby-scholar must 
carry his own oppression. None are 
cognizant of his longing, anguishful 
yearning for his mother, of his alarms 
and terrors. None know the homesick 
reveries he falls into about the pleasant 
time when there was no school in his 
horizon, except, perhaps, the teacher 
whose business it is to thrash the boys 
—she shakes her head at him if she 
finds out what he is thinking of. 

Would we could soften the insup- 
portable awe felt by a “new scholar” 
for the old ones, addicted to making 
threatening motions at him, grinding 
out both eyes with their fists, and pun- 
ishing unseen heads in chancery. Would 
we could lessen his painful reverence 
for the boys able to make pictures on 
their slates of men fighting with bones, 
and of things called “ devils.” 

Let us be thankful that a little com- 
fort may arise in this school misery 
from the companionship of some genial 
story-telling boy, fond of getting up 
robber plays, merry with sallying forth 
from caves upon farmers, all gold- 
loaded, and pitch-fork armed. Let 
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us be thankful that there are brilliant 
companies of “Light Guards,” which 
shoot for prizes with bows and arrows 
in back yards, and often spend as many 
as four cents (enough for two pewter 
cake-baskets at once), for prizes to be 
gained. 

Very glad let us be of the existence 
of a number of small arts for getting 
along in school. The art of adding 
up the first column of a hard sum in ad- 
dition, and making up the rest of the 
answer, so that it looks as if an attempt 
had really been made to do the sum, is 
one. And there is a way of making the 
mouth go when they recite in concert, 
and seeming to recite, without doing so. 
Above all, there is playing “ hookey,” 
when the truant rambles about the 
wharves, looks at the shipping, and 
goes in swimming ten times a day. 

How fortunate it is that oxistence, as 
one wears on in the experiment.of liv- 
ing, becomes tolerable, though there be 
a school in it—becomes endurable even 
to the most determined hater of books. 
Happily all children do not hate school. 
A few are so infatuated with books, 
they wish to read continually. Such 
are conversant with Plutarch and 
Shakespeare, with all literature and 
history, before their twelfth year, and 
have amassed a fund of information 
never to be equalled by those who be- 
gin to read later in life. However, 
these do not know as much about the 
world outside of books as ordinary chil- 
dren do. Child book-worms are never 
interested in nature; they cannot dis- 
tinguish birds by their songs, know not 
the construction of nests, nor the food 
of insects, worms, and fruits that birds 
love. They never care to watch hair- 
snakes in roadside mud __ puddles. 
Neither do they find amusement among 
the industrious nations of bugs in hol- 
low trees and logs. They will not 
waste their hours in a half-amused, 
half-horrified inspection of angle worms, 
to see which end their heads are on. 
Not “pug holes” themselves have 
charms for studious children — “ pug 
holes,” those mines of curiosity, covered 
with skaters, which cannot be made to 
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sink, though you pelt them half a day 
with stones, and inhabited by minute 
knowing creatures, some living in little 
houses of gravel by the waterside. 
Your small students rarely master that 
sweet, wild accomplishment, so common 
among rural children, of imitating the 
singing of birds, the hum of bees and 
wasps, and the voices of animals, They 
are deficient in constructiveness too, 
being unable to make windmills and 
waterwheels, and never would dream 
of converting a kitchen table into a 
billiard table, with elastic sides, pock- 
ets, balls, and cues complete, as the 
book-hater will do. When they play, 
they are kings giving audience, or field 
marshals, or they ride around the house 
on phantom steeds, whipping themselves 
with lilac switches, and fancying they 
are off on a hawking party with knights 
and ladies of the middle ages, as they 
have read of such things in books. 

Thomas De Quincey gives a beautiful 
account of this kind of a child-life in his 
Reminiscences; an account of two mag- 
nificent, fabulous kingdoms, governed 
by himself and his brother, when they 
were children, Those adorers of Wel- 
lington, and writers of small news- 
papers for their own entertainment, the 
Bronté children, were examples of in- 
fant literati. A little girl of the species 
once invited a party of her mates to 
tea, and when they were duly assembled 
presented each one a book, and sat 
down with a book herself, entirely satis- 
fied, and supposing her guests to be so. 
Little did she care for any of the plays 
so carefully handed down from genera- 
tion to generation among children. 

It is a wonder how the dear children 
manage to memorize the intricate rules 
and terms of their games—nothing but 
the most intense interest would enable 
them to doit. Urchins hardly able to fol- 
low a hand-organ about the streets, may 
be seen playing diminutive games of ball 
with lath bats, and they trudge on long 
prodigious journeys to the base-ball 
grounds to observe the great matches, 
and study the rules of ball. They con- 
template the cricket matches very at- 
tentively, also—yea, until the last crick- 
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eter has put away his cap and shoes in 
the house where such things are kept, 
has locked the door, and disappeared 
with the key in his pocket, and even 
then they will lie on their stomachs be- 
fore the locked door, and strain their 
eyes very hard to obtain a glimpse of a 
few tracks beyond its threshold. 

Before these little shavers can read “I 
go in. Do we go?” they know all 
about the entire mysterious science of 
marbles, understand perfectly every 
point of “ mibs,” “ alleys,” “ boulders,” 
“agates,” “knuckling down,” “ fen 
dubs,” and the rest, and have the pock- 
ets of their knickerbockers stuffed out 
with marbles, almost beyord the capaci- 
ty of a pocket’s endurance. One morn- 
ing a big boy of the sort, known as 
“ Dutchtowner,” came into our street 
with a lustrous jasper marble in his 
hand, which he set up for an exceeding- 
ly small chap whom he met carrying a 
bag of “mibs,” to shoot at. At first 
the Dutchtowner won all the mibs but 
one, then the little chap won them 
back, then luck went over to the Dutch- 
towner, and so forth and back, until 
the little chap won both his bag of 
mibs, and the jasper, and the Dutch- 
towner went off “ bucksted,” as they 
call it. 

The honest submission of lads to 
their play-laws—and, by the way, they 
have a really historic system of usages 
and penalties that forms a singular an- 
notation to the laws of uations—is some- 
thing to be admired. Some penalties 
of games are so severe they require con- 
summate courage to survive at all. 
Such a one is “running the gauntlet,” 
or the “gamble,” a boy would say, 
where the boys stand astride in a row, 
and make the delinquent crawl on all 
fours under their legs, while they. flog 
him violently with their caps, holding 
on by the peaks, as a rule. Another 
penalty is still worse. You remember 
it? “Hammering the Post,” in “ Hi- 
pounc-cookery-cook,” that play for 
summer nights, when the gas is bright, 
and there are fine deep shwdows behind 
doorsteps and house-fronts. This is 
the way they play it: boy number one 
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places himself against a wall, and an 
unhappy being whose fate has been de- 
termined by ‘“Onery, twoery, ickery, 
ann,” and so forth, stoops with his 
head on number one’s stomach. The 
other playfellows lay their hands on 
the stooping youth’s back, while num- 
ber one repeats, 

“ The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 

The wind blows over the guckoo’s nest, 

Where shall this one, that one go?” 
touching at each word a hand. At the 
last word a smothered voice from the 
stooper replies, “To the Dutch Re- 
formed Church,” or “To the feed 
store,” or wherever near or far, he 
pleases to say. They are all dispersed 
in this way, and after the last one is 
disposed of, a cry of “ Hi-pound-cook- 
ery-cook,” brings them back again, one 
after another, according to the remote- 
ness of their stations. As they return, 
they resume their stations around the 
stooper, and pound him on the back, 
howling, “ Hi-pound,” &c., until every 
one has come back. 

Of course there is fierce scrambling, 
hot racing and running, and great ter- 
ror of being posted in some remote 
street (and the game is, therefore, de- 
lightful), because the last one to return 
is obliged to be “1T;” that is, the vic- 
tim to be pounded on the back. 

The sport “ Ball in a hole,” has a 
penalty in some danger of being fatal, 
were it not for the saving ordinance 
attached thereto. In this play every 
boy digs a shallow hole in the ground. 
There is another hole, called Toy, at 
some distance from the group of holes. 
The boys stand at Toy, and each rolls a 
ball toward the group, aiming at one 
of the holes. If the ball fails to reach 
its destination, a “chink” (piece of 
china), is dropped into the hole belong- 
ing to the boy who made the failure. 
The first boy to get five “ chinks,” must 
submit to let the others throw the ball 
at him as many times as there are 
chinks in all the holes. The saving or- 
dinance is, if any boy fires at the suf- 
ferer’s head, or even on a level with it, 
that boy is compelled to take off one 
of the chinks, or be fired at himself. 
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Some of these saving ordinances seem 
positively necessary to keep boys from 
massacring each other. Did you ever, 
while carelessly tossing in the surf, 
hear a demoniac chorus on shore chant- 
ing “Chaw,” (sometimes pronounced 
“ char”), “roast beef, beef! Chaw roast 
beef, beef!” and knowing by the om- 
inous sound that your clothes were tied 
into such knots gs nothing short of lit- 
eral chewing will untie, did you rush 
out only to be overwhelmed with masses 
of sand, stones, and gravel? Then, in 
that moment of peril, did you not save 
your life by merely snatching your hat, 
and clapping it on your head, an act 
which, according to boyish custom, 
instantly absolved you from further 
pelting ? 

Red Lion, an ancient roystering 
game, full of kicks and cuffs, more in- 
jurious to young shins than foot-ball it- 
self, has a nice adjustment of justice 
and mercy. Red Lion sits in his den, 
now and then rushing out, hands 
clasped, to catch his companions. 
Those whom he succeeds in catching 
can ride him back to his den, but if he 
fairly hauls them into it, he has the in- 
estimable privilege of soundly kicking 
them out again. 

All the caught become Red Lions, and 
go marauding after the uncaught with 
hands linked in a line, ridden back at 
each fresh seizure, much bemauled, be- 
thumped, and bethwacked. Shoulda 
tender-handed, and, therefore, despic- 
able boy, be in the line, it breaks, the 
uproar is ended, the bruising done. 

There is a diversion of racing for 
miles and miles about a city, called 
“ Barbary,” or “How many miles,” 
which requires, to say the least of it, 
almost superhuman persistency. <A 
party of boys start upon the race a 
given period in advance of another 
party pursuing. The party of the first 
part mark their route on the pavement, 
at each corner, by means of a chalked 
arrow, curved to the right or left, or 
drawn straight, according to the direc- 
tion adopted. The pursuers follow 
where the arrows point until they over- 
take the pursued, or get back to the 
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starting point, when the race ends, 
Both parties are bound to keep them- 
selves compact, no boy being allowed 
to run before his detachment. ’Tis an 
interminable steeple chase through 
markets, railway depots, or any thing; 
over squares, and vacant lots, and 
steamboat landings, jostling crowds, 
threading hundreds of streets, scouring 
the whole city, sometimes. 

Of all the games of children the most 
enchanting is “Ispy the wolf,” but 
mind you say “Hi spy.” It is bliss to 
play it anywhere—in city streets or 
anywhere—but in the country it is 
ecstacy. <A field of fresh haycocks is 
the place, or ground full of shrubbery 
—the time, a green summer twilight, 
when the bats, wheeling around those 
large domes invisible to the eye of 
sense, invite you to toss your hat with 
the old distich : 

« Bat, bat, 
Come into my hat!” 

And the birds coming home to bed 
murmur, “ Are you there, sweet? Here 
am I!” and the moths, the bees, and 
the beetles are hurrying to their lodg- 
ings. Gravely the children, looked on 
by bees, birds, and moths, perform the 
solemnity of choosing who shall be 
wolf, who shall count, and where shall 
be the goal. A great elm, shrouded in 
leafage, a sure, solid thing to fling your- 
self against at the end of a race, is the 
ideal of a goal. The child selected to 
count, places his forehead against the 
gnarly bole of the elm, and counts one 
hundred. The wolf is hid. All the 
children-sheep a-looking for him, tread 
softly, carefully, over the grass, lifting 
branches, exploring darkness, tracing 
up and down the walks. In the midst 
of their arduous search, a cry of “ GatTu- 
ER, SHEEP!” startles every ear, even to 
the farthest corner of the field. When 
the sheep are huddled to the side of 
him who called, the fearsome shout 
arises, “I spy THE WOLF!” Out tum- 
bles the grey old wolf, intent upon de- 
vouring sheep, the little sheep fly head- 
long toward the goal, where they are 
safe. One, the least one, a mere lamb 
indeed, is caught before it arrives, and 
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that lamb is henceforth a wolf, hides 
with the wolf, and catches sheep—and 
so on for an hour, until all the sheep 
are converted into wolves. And what 
an hour! What halcyon flights with 
the sweet-scented wind blowing in your 
hair! What a rapture of escapes! 
What eager whispered consultations 
while the counter mounts rapidly to 
one hundred! What heart bounds 
when you hear the deep voice of the 
enemy muttering “Wolf! Wolf!” 
after you have placed him irretrievably 
between you and the goal! What a 
breathless lying in the grass with hunt- 
ers stumbling over you! After the 
last ray of twilight has lapsed what 
audacious stratagems and expedients ! 
And then when the moon comes up and 
reveals the girl’s white garments, and 
the very latest hiders, what a burst of 
laughter and huzzas ! 

‘¢ The slumbering echoes waken, and a gush 

Of silvery voices greets them, and along 

The dewy clusters of the trailing vines 

In music mingles, murmurs, and repines.” 

Somehow, childhood seems agnate to 
the country. Happy the man who re- 
members an infancy among trees— 
greater his heart, finer his aspirations, 
for such a remembrance. Rural chil- 
dren can well afford to dispense with 
the precocious knowledge of men and 
things, the personal elegance, the pol- 
ish of manners, and the familiarity with 
splendid pageants, possessed by their 
city fellows. A city boy is slightly blasé : 
to a rustic, life is full of “ measureless 
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means of surprise.” The finest holiday 
pantomine will not give an urban child 
the unimaginable thrills of delight that 
going once a year to a circus or sun- 
burnt menagerie will afford the country 
boy. Country amusements have a fresh- 
ness, simplicity, and relish, unknown 
in town. There is no pastime known 
on the pavements equal to cooning 
(that is roasting corn in a bonfire by 
moonlight), or as racy as a night fish- 
ing expedition, or like boating on a 
free wooded lake—nothing that com- 
pares with squirrel hunting. Why, 
merely to ride the old mare to the post- 
office on summer evenings is a capital 
thing. 

The little, shy, tanned, country girls 
have exquisite, dainty devices, all un- 
known in cities, for their entertainment. 
They make doll families out of holly- 
hock petals, and pink silk parasols of 
thistle blows. They kidnap bees in 


morning-glory cups, and catch butter- 
flies with long-handled nets. 
Well, well, the child-world is a realm 


not to be reéntered when once left be- 
hind. We can only look curiously into 
it, and wonder much at the dwellers 
therein. Sorrow tothe hand that would 
restrain them! While life still is fresh, 
let them freely shout and run, draw the 
bow, wrestle, hunt, fish and row, drive 
and swim. 
“ Hence the limbs 
Knit into strength—the same Roman arm 


That rose victorious o’er a conquered earth 
First learned, while tender, to subdue the wave.” 











THE PRINCESS BELGIOJOSO ON ITALY;* 


OR, PROSPECTS AND CONDITION OF ITALY. 


Tus brochure has a special interest, 
not only as an able and candid exposi- 
tion of the actual state of Italy, but on 
account of the character and career of 
its author, who has labored, suffered, 
and triumphed with and for the cause 
of her country, ina manner, and to a 
degree, scarcely paralleled in our age. 
We propose to make her views, and the 
facts she cites, the basis of this article, 
and to add others equally significant 
from sources not less authentic. Let us 
first, however, recall the claims which 
this patriotic and gifted lady has upon 
our attention and sympathy when she 
writes of Italy. The lamented Countess 
D’Ossoli, in a letter dated Rome, May 
27, 1849, during the memorable siege 
of that devoted city, says of her most 
efficient coadjutor, the Princess Bel- 
giojoso : “ She showed her usual energy 
and princely heart, sustaining at her 
own expense a company of soldiers and 
a journal up to the last sad betrayal 
of Milan. Since leaving there, she has 
received no income, her possessions be- 
ing in the grasp of Radetsky; but as 
she worked so largely with money, so 
can she without. She published an in- 
vitation to the Roman women to make 
lint and bandages, and offer their ser- 
vices to the wounded ; she put the hos- 
pitals in order, and, in the central one 
—Trinité de Pellegrini—she has re- 
mained day and night; some money 
she procured, at first, by going through 
Rome, accompanied by two other 
ladies veiled, to beg it; afterwards, the 
voluntary contributions were generous.” 
Thus, in every exigency, this remarka- 
be woman was the centre and inspira- 
tien of patriotic devotion, and her life 
gives a noble emphasis to her pen. 

A native of Milan, Cristina, daughter 


of the eminent family of Trivulzio,—a 
name identified with patriotic aspira- 
tions and free principles for generations, 
—was born June 28, 1808. Her earliest 
teaching was superintended by Man- 
zoni, In 1824 she became the wife of 
Prince Emiglio de Belgiojoso, who was a 
lineal descendant of the house of Este. 
He was a renowned musical amateur, 
and died at Milan in 1858. They re- 
sided alternately at Florence, Rome, 
and Naples. Her domestic relations, 
however, were uncongenial, .and, like so 
many of the gifted and baffled of her 
sex, she found solace for unsatisfied 
affections in the larger interests of let- 
ters and politics. Her inspiration in 
regard to the latter was’ wholly pa- 
triotic; by birth, traditions, culture, 
and instinct, she was devoted to her 
country ; and when the French Reyolu- 
tion of 1830 excited a liberal movement 
in Romagna and Lombardy, she hasten- 
ed to Paris to enlist the sympathies of 
Louis Philippe. There she, at once, as- 
sumed a high position in salon and 
court ; Lafayette was her intimate coun- 
sellor, and she soon became a favorite 
with the savants of the French capital. 
When Austria had nipped in the bud 
the fond hopes of her countrymen, the 
ambassador of that power in France 
warned her either to return to her es- 
tates, or suffer their confiscation. She 
instantly decided to sacrifice her ma- 
terial interests to personal freedom and 
the cause she had at heart ; her palace 
was relinquished, her habitual luxuries 
cheerfully resigned; but the noble 
friends of her prosperity gathered 
around her with renewed respect and 
affection in her humble lodgings. She 
had recourse to her pen and pencil for 
subsistence, and found ample consola- 
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tion for the loss of fortune in the genial 
activity of her disciplined and accom- 
plished mind; she assiduously investi- 
gated the scientific and political ques- 
tions of the day, was a constant atten- 
dant upon the lectures at the Sorbonne 
and College of France, and the compan- 
ion of the foremost thinkers of the 
time. French, German, and Italian 
scholars frequented her small apartment, 
and discussed with her the subjects of 
their research. Meantime, her mother 
was unremitting in her efforts to induce 
the Austrian Government to grant the 
Princess an allowance from her confis- 
cated estates; and, in 1834, succeeded in 
obtaining the boon; at the same time, 
Mignet, the historian, Scbastiani, and 
other influential friends, were active in 
her behalf, and, at length, Metternich 
yielded to the personal solicitations of 
Louis Philippe, and her entire property 
was restored. The Saint Simonians de- 
sired to elect her their representative, 
but she refused; the office they pro- 
posed, however, indicates, not only the 


peculiar doctrines then advocated by 
Chevalier and Duvergier, but their high 
appreciation of the Countess, whom 
they desired to make “ the representa- 
tive of the living law in the name of 
woman made socially equal with man 
in the new religion.” Though endowed 


with that mental superiority and 
breadth of intellectual sympathy which 
would ably vindicate the rights of her 
sex, she seems to have had no perverse 
ambition to exercise her gifts and op- 
portunities, except in the benign and 
practical usefulness so accordant with 
true womanly instincts; for, as soon as 
her fortune was restored, she devoted 
herself to the economieal and educa- 
tional advancement of her poor com- 
patriots ; elementary schools were found- 
ed, juvenile asylums established, peas- 
ant girls provided with bridal outfits, 
and the indigent furnished with food 
distributed at regular intervals. Nor 
were more personal and delicate claims 
upon her benevolence neglected. When 
Thierry, the historian, was bereaved of 
his conjugal ally, and unable to prose- 
cute his work, now doubly important 
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as a solace to his grief,—for want of 
the aid his infirmities made indispensa- 
ble, this noble lady undertook and fulfill- 
ed with infinite tact and patience, the 
office of his amanuensis and reader. She 
began also to publish, on her own ac- 
count, writings wherein a liberal and 
eclectic philosophy is warmed by genu- 
ine Italian sympathies. After sojourn- 
ing at Geneva and Florence, she again 
fixed her residence at Milan, at the aus- 
picious and exciting epoch when the 
reforms of Pius IX. raised the patriotic 
hopes of her country, and nerved the 
people in a new crusade against the in- 
vader. Her entire fortune was freely 
offered to her country; hundreds of 
volunteers were equipped at her ex- 
pense; but her earnest advice was re- 
jected, and, when the fatal battle of 
Custozza,—which recent developments 
now leave little doubt was the result 
of treasonable intrigue,—renewed the 
alien’s grasp on prostrate Italy, the 
Countess hastened to Rome, where she 
became the beneficent angel of the 
wounded patriots, and gave herself un- 
reservedly to the duties of a nurse, 
counsellor and benefactress in camp and 
hospital. When Rome fell, she embark- 
ed, with the other exiles, for Malta, and 
with them was refused by the Irish 
commander permission to land; thence 
the fugitives went to Athens and Con- 
stantinople, cheered and sustained by 
the example and benefactions of the 
brave and disinterested sharer of their 
privations. While in the Turkish capi- 
tal, she earned a livelihood by writing 
for the journals—an American one in- 
cluded—her fortune having been again 
confiscated. The Sultan gave her a 
grant of land near Nicomedia; she 
travelled extensively in Syria, and, 
while returning to Constantinople, was 
nearly murdered by one of her servants. 
This Eastern episode of her life recalls 
two famous English sojourners in the 
Orient, Lady Montagu and Lady Stan- 
hope; but adventurous as were their ex- 
periences, that of the Princess Belgiojoso 
is associated with nobler sacrifices, 
and a more illustrious career. On her 
return to Europe, she took up her abode 
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in Paris; and, for the second time, the 
Austrian Government restored her es- 
tates, twice cheerfully surrendered, with 
the exchange of comfort and prosper- 
ity for indigence and exile, rather than 
compromise her patriotic faith and 
duty. Arago taught her mathematics, 
Manzoni fostered and elevated her lit- 
erary taste; she mastered the Chi- 
nese language, and became an ac- 
complished musician, Her travels in 
the East were recently published in 
Paris. Thus gifted in mind, with a 
patriotic record brighter than any 
woman of the age, the centre of the 
most cultivated European society, and a 
life-long Sister of Charity, her manners 
are as unpretending as they are attrac- 
tive, and her character as noble as her 
life is disinterested. 

The unpretending treatise whose title 
is at the head of this paper—“ Observa- 
tions on the Actual State of Italy, and 
her Future ”—is divided into six chap- 
ters, or rather separate essays ; the first 
treats of the political and material 
situation of Italy, and the second of the 
influence of the Past; then follow her 
remarks on the Italian character, its 
varieties and its results; on the spirit of 
party; civic and social duties, and the 
aims towards which all should earnestly 
tend. The scope of the work thus em- 
braces all the essential interests, pros- 
pects, and claims of the subject. It is 
written with singular candor and consci- 
entiousness, inspired by the most intelli- 
gent patriotism. It gives a complete 
and authentic idea of the process 
whereby the present civil status has 
been reached; the difficulties in the 
way of its prosperous issues, and the 
means and method through which the 
country and people can be developed 
and advanced. Good sense and just 
principles, accurate observation and 
noble sympathy, clearness of statement 
and earnestness of conviction are evi- 
dent on every page; the history, the 
defects, and the capabilities of her 
country are thoroughly understood by 
the Countess ; her heart is in her theme; 
but patriotism clarifies, and never con- 
fuses, her perceptions. 
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She first discusses the influence of 
the past. Long-continued despotism in 
Italy has weakened self-reliance, and 
induced habits of ease and gossip; 
natural industry has been suppressed ; 
the people kept ignorant; cities ab- 
sorbed prosperity; taxes discouraged 
enterprise ; the rural districts had not 
even a conventional share in politics; 
an inferior position thus placed the 
country at great comparative disadvan- 
tage; labor came to be regarded as vul- 
gar; the Pope set the fatal example of 
calling strangers to the rescue; North- 
ern Italy oscillated between the sway 
of Austria and France, while Southern 
was linked to the bigoted absolutism 
of Spain. Such, for a prolonged series 
of years, was the condition of the land 
so bountifully favored by Nature, so 
rich with the spoils of time. The in- 
evitable result has been to foster a race 
of civic children, unversed in the sci- 
ence of government, unaccustomed to 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and, 
therefore, when more free institutions 
succeeded, the facile prey of interested 
factions, the credulous fanatics of the- 
ory, or the victims of delusions, Then 
came the French Revolution, rousing 
vague dreams of enfranchisement ; kin- 
dling aspirations in the pure and patriot- 
ic, and luring the uninformed and undis- 
ciplined to license and skepticism, but 
yielding no permanent fruits of liberty 
or law, because of the want of faith and 
training incident to such a passive des- 
tiny. The career of Napoleon, how- 
ever arbitrary, opened vistas of promise, 
inspired a more vital development, 
ameliorated many of the material ob- 
stacles to national progress, and super- 
induced upon the effete civilization of 
Italy somewhat of the science and 
scope of the age; but Wwithal outraged 
personal and state rights, restrained in- 
dependent thought and action, while it 
substituted better methods of despotic 
rule. His campaigns in Italy ushered 
in a new era, planted the seeds of civic 
reform, and revived the political and 
social life which had languished unto 
death, under a less intelligent and en- 
ergetic sway. The change, however 
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benign in some aspects, was too brief 
to mature great results; it gave an 
impulse in the right direction; it 
achieved many internal improvements, 
and initiated administrative reform ; it 
brought together, for awhile, long dis- 
severed districts, and while it robbed 
the land of many artistic trophies, it 
enriched it with new elements of indus- 
try and of progress. But the reaction 
was full of despair. The sudden re- 
éstablishment of the old feudal tyranny, 
the restitution of duchies and courts, 
the more odious by comparison with 
the transient respite from their cruel 
and dark authority, the relapse of a 
partial liberty and a wiser law into the 
former stagnation and persecution, was 
like an eclipse of the faint dawn of 
freedom; it made the patriot sullen, 
and roused the indignant protest of the 
lovers of justice. Thence followed the 
conspiracies of secret societies, the 
propagandism of Mazzini—the base and 
merciless system of espionage, the scaf- 
fold, exile and Spielberg, whose tragic 
record fills the interval between the 
battle of Waterloo and the inaugura- 
tion of the new kingdom. The most 
sad and chivalric episode in this chap- 
ter of modern Italian history is the 
noble intervention of a constitutional 
king—the league of the House of Sa- 
voy with the liberals—the enthusiasm, 
the fight, and the failure. After anoth-, 
er era of hopeless abeyance in the grasp 
of a few selfish rulers, to whom the 
different states had been arbitrarily al- 
lotted by the so-called Holy Alliance, 
the advanced polity of Sardinia found 
an expositor and representative, who 
supplied the great need not only of that 
State, but of the whole Italian people, 
and at last could boast of a statesman 
with national instincts, with wisdom, 
knowledge, efficiency, clearness of pur- 
pose, consistency, perseverance, tact, and 
practical force of faith, How he won 
and kept the confidence of his country- 
men, gained the respect of Europe, de- 
veloped the resources, concentrated the 
sympathies, and enlightened the minds 
of the people, is a part of cotemporary 
history. Of Teutonic blood, he was 
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self-possessed and persistent; a student 
of the English Constitution, he recog- 
nized the true elements of civil liberty ; 
comprehensive and loyal, he seized on 
the national germ, and cherished it into 
efflorescence. Well docs the Countess 
Belgiojoso call Cavour the ring that link- 
ed Victor Emanuel to Napoleon III. By 
initiating the Paris Congress and the 
Sardinian Expedition to the Crimea, he 
gained the sympathy of liberal Europe; 
by fusing current opinion and diverse 
political sentiment into a crusade 
against the invaders of Italy—he built 
up a genuine national feeling, and, for 
the time, made Italians one in thought 
and purpose. The sudden and treacher- 
ous peace of Villa Franca dashed his 
bright hopes, and checked him in mid- 
career; but the Austrians were expelled 
from Lombardy ; Tuscany and Romagna 
were annexed, then Sicily and Naples. 
His death was an irreparable misfor- 
tune; but he had effectually begun the 
work of civic regeneration and unity. 
In a few years Venice was free, and 
united to the kingdom of Italy; the 
capital was removed from frontier Pied- 
mont to central Tuscany; and all this 
was accomplished with only the loss of 
Nice and part of Savoy ceded to the 
imperial ally—leaving Rome intact, to 
present the anomaly of an ecclesiastical 
and medigval despotism in the heart 
of a constitutional kingdom. All these 
new political facts, be it remembered, 
while they totally modified the political 
condition, left unchanged, to any great 
extent, the social influences engendered 
by the previous years of degradation 
and decay;-and to these, after seven 
years of national life, the fair patriot 
whose work we are considcring, attrib- 
utes no small part of the existing ob- 
stacles to prosperous civic development ; 
they have left deep traces upon the 
Italian character, and it is from charac- 
ter, in the last analysis, that political as 
well as social progress is derived. How 
far the inauspicious close and the in- 
complete result of the long struggle is 
justly to be ascribed to the deficiencies 
of the national character, and how far 
to the cffect of inevitable circumstances, 
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is a problem difficuit of solution; but 
even in view of the last melancholy 
catastrophe at Monte Rotondo—-wholly 
attributed by the conservatives to reck- 
less imprudence and premature violence, 
no disinterested survey of the actual 
political situation can fail to lead the 
candid observer to acquiesce in the con- 
viction of Italy’s consistent and baffled 
champion: “TI shall believe,” writes 
Garibaldi from his island-home to his 
Bolognese comrades, “ that our people 
mean freedom, when I see the shop of 
St. Peter’s turned into an asylum for 
the indigent ; and the flask of St. Janu- 
arius broken on the tonsured pate of 
the ludicrous sorcerer.” He states 2 
patent historical fact, when he declares 
priests “ the pedestal of every tyranny ;” 
superstitious monopolies and vassalage 
must be overcome to insure absolute 
national self-assertion ; but, meantime, 
the influence of the Past, as manifest in 
the lack of private probity and self-sa- 
crifice, is the key to a great part of the 
existing political evils. 

A great obstacle to civic fusion is the 


local variances among states and cities, 
the antagonism between them in the 
Middle Ages having bred an alienation 
which recent facilities of communica- 


tion only gradually -diminish. In- 
deed, the comparative isolation that so 
long obtained has much to do with the 
remarkable individuality of communi- 
ties, separated by what we should deem 
very limited distances. Perhaps no fact 
is more striking to the American travel- 
ler in Italy, than the distinct character 
and claims of each state and ancient 
capital ; their natural language, as well 
as the patois, the architecture, manners, 
scenery, social traits, history, and spirit 
of all, widely differ, and leave quite a 
distinct impression, The prosperity 
and freedom of the whole country, as 
well as its national sympathies, have 
thus been checked and chilled. A 
striking illustration of this, as well as a 
great proof of the influence of speedy 
and commodious transit upon civiliza- 
tion may be found in the brief dura- 
tion of the last war in Italy. Troops 
were transported by railway with celer- 
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ity, and it was practicable, as never 
before, to concentrate un army, and re- 
lieve a garrison without the tedious 
marches and expensive carriage of muni- 
tions and camp equipage ; hence, in a 
few summer wecks, the conflict was 
decided. Navigation, indeed, answered 
a certain purpose in the economy of 
trade and travel ; and the coast, indented 
as it is with numerous harbors, and ac- 
cessible at so many points, is, in the 
view of geographical science, a primary 
cause of the ancient development and 
culture of the peninsula. In modern 
times, however, Italy was much later in 
sharing the advantages of locomotive 
facilities, which, in countries mor? for- 
tunate and better governed, secured a 
constant interchange, not only of pro- 
ducts, but of ideas, and made it possi- 
ble to create and sustain an efficient 
public opinion and national unity of 
interest and sentiment. 

Far from being homogeneous, there- 
fore, the people of the various Italian 
states are divided by traditional charac- 
teristics; the elements of culture and 
barbarism are unequally distributed ; 
patriotism was and is still more or less 
a local faith and feeling ; the place of 
nativity identified with the idea of 
country, instead of the whole region 
known to foreigners as Italy ; peculiari- 
ties of costume, of language, of voca- 
tion, diverse tastes and attachments, 
special physical and moral qualities 
distinguish each metropolis and its 
vicinage ; so that the first problem of 
the national reformers was and is to 
harmonize discordant attributes, recon- 
cile old animosities, expand local into 
national loyalty, and bring together 
whatever of intelligent and liberal citi- 
zenship exists. Faction born of local 
causes has been the great impediment to 
fusion ; narrow views of civic duty the 
obstacle to united action; a puerile 
devotion to what is near, customary, 
and familiar, the vexatious counterpoise 
to magnanimous recognition of the 
general welfare. The fierce controversy 
excited by the removal of the capital, 
after the kingdom of Italy was estab- 
lished, elicited curious documentary 
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evidence of the extent and intensity of 
these local prejudices; and we have 
only to recall and consider the history 
and existing traits of the several popu- 
lations to realize how great a social 
amelioration is requisite to superinduce 
upon the political union now achieved, 
that accord and fusion of aims, princi- 
ples, and spirit, on which alone nation- 
ality can become a great civic fact. The 
physical means and method are to be 
sought in facility of intercourse; the 
moral in education ; enlightened self-in- 
terest will inspire both; yet we have 
but to examine, in the most casual 
manner, the distinctive features of each 
Italian community to recognize an he- 
reditary and emphatic local character, 
such as perhaps does not exist in any 
other people on earth known by a com- 
mon name, sharing the same history, 
speaking, when at all educated, the 
same language, and identified by mutu- 
al misfortunes, resources, and fame. 
What a contrast, even to the most 
casual observer, between Piedmont and 
Naples; the northern character of the 
former state is apparent in the superior 
physical development of her people; 
there a traditional military prestige be- 
longed to the nobility, and a conserva- 
tive vitality to the court. Climate and 
custom unite to give a distinctive man- 
liness to the race whence emanated the 
elements of progress and reform which 
finally leavened the political destiny 
of the peninsula; the neighborhood 
and frequent invasions of and alliances 
with France still farther modified the 
local characteristics. Genoa and Ven- 
ice have shared the influences and re- 
tain the results of commerce and mari- 
time agencies; their spirit is more in- 
dustrial and enterprising, their social 
culture more limited ; in the latter city 
Austrian rule long repressed prosperity ; 
in the former, the prejudices of trade 
still largely prevail. The vine and silk 
are the great resources of Lombardy, 
and Milan has always been the most 
cosmopolitan of Italian capitals, boast- 
ing a more active and brilliant life, 
which, in the days of the first Napo- 
leon, left memorable traces on the na- 
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tional literature. Foscolo, and, at a 
later period, Henri Beyle, shared and 
described the social revival of the Lom- 
bard capital. Deriving her subsistence 
chiefly from agriculture, away from the 
sea, and girdled by the enchanting lakes 
of Northern Italy, the centre of more 
wealth and refinement than belongs to 
any other region of the land, from the 
time of the old feudal and warlike 
dukes to that of Europe’s modern con- 
queror, the advanced. minds of the 
country have found their most conge- 
nial home, and the national genius its 
most sympathetic as well as sacrificial 
development in Milan. In the South, 
the elements of civilization and barbar- 
ism are most incongruously mingled ; 
superstition, with a kind of sullen good 
nature, slowly retreats before the light 
of science and the liberalism of society. 
Vanity and sensualism were nurtured by 
the Bourbon dynasty; and while the 
nobility were degraded, the populace, 
until recently, seemed hopelessly aban- 
doned to improvident ignorance and 
bigotry ; while brigandage still defies 
the civil power in the interior of the 
territory ; and municipal, as well as edu- 
cational reform, have an immense work 
to achieve, before the people can attain 
to the average moral condition of the 
North. Rome, under an ecclesiastical 
sway, wherein medieval precedents so 
pertinaciously resist the encroachments 
of the spirit of the age, presents to 
every intelligent human visitor a sad 
problem. D’Azeglio says it seems as if 
the servants had there driven their mas- 
ters from the palaces; for though cor- 
rupt and ignorant, in their aspect, ac- 
tions and bearing there is an expression 
of complacent pride nowhere else visi- 
ble in the same class, Society, he adds, 
is so organized in Rome, that duplicity 
and adulation are the most reliable de- 
fence and the best methods of success, 
or are so recognized ; it is not surpris- 
ing that the moral tone corresponds, 
This pure citizen and gifted artist found 
in Turin no inspiration; in Milan, none 
of that encouragement which comes from 
the vital sympathy of literary and artistic 
society. Yet even he finds in Rome a 
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sturdy race, untainted by the decadence 
of the priestly and frivolous life there ; 
—at Trastevere and Regola and Monti 
is a species of oligarchy jealous in the 
maintenance of the pure Roman blood; 
—people mainly engaged in the hum- 
bler vocations of street-cleaners and 
Wine-carriers,—rarely marrying out of 
their own class,—strong, laborious, 
often handsome, with a kind of savage 
loyalty singularly at variance with the 
effeminate dissipation of those they 
serve. For centuries, Rome has been 
the refuge of sinners as well as saints; 
she lives upon the travelling public and 
superstitious traffic, and is, as it were, 
overlaid by a constant tide of foreign 
pilgrims and pleasure-seekers, while her 
own existence and individuality is sac- 
rificed to an ecclesiastical despotism 
which paralyzes free thought and self- 
reliant industry. Not so, by the same 
enlightened testimony, does it fare with 
Romagna, which appears to D’Azeglio 
the province of Italy where man is born 
most complete, morally and physically. 
“T maintain,” he says, “that the stuff 
of the Romagnese race is the best in 
the world.” The excesses committed in 
Palermo, their origin and details, indi- 
cate with melancholy emphasis how far 
the island of Sicily is from being pre- 
pared for the intelligent acceptance of 
constitutional citizenship; and it re- 
quires no little effort of the imagination 
to believe that such a state of society 
co-exists within the limits of the same 
kingdom with Tuscany, where an ur- 
ban population, frugal, sober, cheerful, 
subsist by moderate labor, content with 
little, joyous by temperament, and so 
exempt, in the past from the worst 
political sufferings, familiar to the rest 
of Italy, that a natural love of ease and 
tranquillity has with them deteriorated 
into such an indifference to progress 
and prosperity, that the Florentines 
resent the removal of the capital to 
their beautiful city, because it increases 
the price of living and disturbs their 
dolee far niente existence. Many of them 
have reluctantly migrated to less expen- 
sive localities, leaving others to take 
advantage of the new openings for trade 
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and industry. Those defects of charac- 
ter in Tuscany produce the same results 
which lack of resources cause in the 
Roman territory ; there the soil is culti- 
vated intermediately and on shares; 
while the people of the city live on 
strangers. At Naples the type of the 
noble for years was a gambler and liber- 
tine, and the lazzaroni subsisted on fish 
and maccaroni, and slept on the shore 
and in the street. St. Januarius and San 
Carlo divided the devotions of the Nea- 
politans; and the thoroughfares were 
blocked up with filth, donkeys, goats, 
and beggars, and resounded with shrill 
cries,—coral and distemper pictures be- 
ing the chief local traffic. These di- 
versities might be enumerated to a 
much greater extent, if all the facts of 
history, economy, temperament, tradi- 
tion, and character were scientifically 
collated; but this cursory view of 
such as are obvious at a glance will 
suffice to indicate how many local traits 
have to be reconciled, and what un- 
equally distributed elements of civiliza- 
tion have to be raised to a national 
level before the progress and prosperity 
of the new kingdom becomes a normal 
process and assured fact. 

The most obvious and baneful conse- 
quence of all these old abuses is the in- 
adequate industry of the country. It 
was the policy of despotism to thwart 
all self-reliant enterprise, and the tem- 
perament and prejudices of the people 
acquiesced but too readily in this. 
Hence constitutional freedom finds Ital- 
ians almost destitute of manufactures, 
with natural resources undeveloped and 
agriculture imperfectly organized. La- 
bor, the legitimate source of national 
wealth, is what habit and prejudice 
alike combine to depress and limit; so 
that, even with the financial spoils of 
the confiscated Church property, the 
Government is compelled to add to the 
public burdens that of heavy taxation, 
in order to subsist the agmy ; while the 
people abjure work, and, until new 
sources of wealth are opened, the ex- 
chequer must depend on loans, ruinous 
to national prosperity. But this ma- 
terial disadvantage is not the only or 
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the worst impediment to rapid civic 
progress, for it is one which time and 
patience will gradually overcome; the 
Italians will learn to exercise their fac- 
ulties, and earn bread by the sweat of 
their brows; the logic of life will teach 
them that they must work to live, As 
the atmosphere of freedom and the dig- 
nity of citizenship grows familiar, they 
will learn that there is nothing degrad- 
ing in toil; that honorable occupation 
is benign, and that personal indepen- 
dence is essential to self-respect. The 
example of foreign capitalists, the con- 
tagion of successful enterprise, and the 
necessity of the case will, ere long, lead 
to industrial activity, which will not 
only enrich, but exalt, by manly effort 
and social regeneration. 

The partially developed resources of 
the kingdom, productive and commer- 
cial, are more extensive than we are apt 
to imagine. Italy either is now, or has 
been, and, with proper effort, may again 
be, known for lucrative production and 
trade in many of the great staples and 
luxuries of life. Among such present 
or practicable industries are those in 
silk, wool, cotton, textile fabrics, leath- 
er, straw goods, and gloves; grain, 
wine, cheese, tobacco, rice, and fisheries ; 
coral, marble, petroleum, native sulphur, 
and other salts and chemicals; mosaics, 
pietra dura, and glass; lace, embroi- 
dery, modelling in medals, gold and 
silver work, ornamental furniture, cos- 
tumes and household articles; ob- 
jects of art and photographs. Her 
great proportion of coast line, her isl- 
ands and harbors, offer corresponding 
advantages for commerce; and, indeed, 
shipbuilding has of late years been in- 
creasingly prosperous. 

It is wonderful, in view of the inces- 
sant political vicissitudes, and especially 
the invasions, both peaceful and belli- 
gerent, that the Italian people have re- 
mained so intact in character, and not 
less noteworthy is the fact that those 
domesticated among them, of whatever 
nationality, assimilate with the natives, 
in many respects, by the magnetism of 
sympathy and the force of circum- 
stances, Moreover, despite the constant 
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drain on the population by “ war, pesti- 
lence, aud famine,” its increase is rapid. 
It has been estimated that about one 
third of the people are agricultural. 
On the other hand, the Italians are as 
ready to observe the innumerable Saints’ 
Days to the neglect of work, as ever; 
they still take their siesta, are as averse 
to working as of old; but they have, 
thus far, refrained from any extensive 
revolutionary movement—discontented 
as they are; the confiscation of monas- 
tic property has gone’ with astonishing 
regularity and quictness; brigandage 
has been effectually checked ; and those 
domestic manufactures which combine 
utility and beauty, such as carvings in 
wood, coral, lava, shell, plaster, pearl, 
gold and silver, flourish better than 
ever. The consecration of civil mar- 
riage by the code; the rights of pro- 
perty secured thereby to women, and 
the distribution of successions, with 
the educational provisions and the 
copyright law, are auspicious future 
conditions of national development and 
progress, 

The habits and traditions of the past 
have not only rendered Italians unapt at 
executive and irresolute in moral effort ; 
they have kept them children in all true 
conceptions of civic life. The pride and 
sympathy acquired in their new state is 
in painful contrast to their ignorance of 
its true significance ; accustomed to talk 
rather than to act, distrustful through 
conscious weakness and long espionage 
and intrigue; judging by imagination 
rather than reason, confounding vanity 
with conscience, and indulging the most 
extravagant expectations as to the per- 
sonal benefit derivable from the new 
regime, civic duty is faintly understood ; 
they reproach the governments with 
evils for which they themselves are 
alone responsible; they demand of it 
privileges not in its gift, and totally in- 
compatible with constitutional freedom ; 
they give up in despair when their irra- 
tional hopes are not realized ; they grow 
weary at once when called upon to sacri- 
fice private to public interests; they 
criticise and traduce instead of rallying 
around and sympathizing with the leg- 
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islators of their own choosing. In a 
word, they manifest, in every way, the 
need of education, political experience, 
and national faith, and confirm the de- 
claration of their most enlightened native 
critics—that social must precede politi- 
cal regeneration. While the youth of 
Italy disdain labor, and ape the *fash- 
ionable English ; while factions unpa- 
triotically oppose requisite taxation ; 
while the party that swears most at the 
government does nothing to aid it; while 
to criticise, rather than to codperate, is 
the habit of so large a number of citi- 
zens; and discontent at private misfor- 
tunes is concentrated on public agents, 
instead of being remedied by personal 
effort,—little real progress and prosper- 
ity can be realized. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the external conditions remain 
auspicious, and there are not wanting 
enlightened and patriotic minds—like 
that which dictated the wise and ear- 
nest notes and plan before us,—which 
will eventually leaven the crude body 
politic with the glow of sacrifice and 
the light of truth. 

Meantime, a curious illustration of 
the compensatory principle in national 
life, is obvious to the philosophic ob- 
server in Italy ; with the new and grand 
opportunities of self-development inci- 
dent to a free constitution, there is a 
singular indifference to the privileges 
both of discussion and suffrage in many 
districts—indicating a sad lack of pub- 
lic as well as party spirit; the old 
festal habitudes, which waste so much 
time in holiday observances, have not 
disappeared with the industrial regime, 
or rather the latterfas yet, is but par- 
tially established; mendicity is still 
prevalent ; the influx of resident stran- 
gers has introduced a vice once very 
rare—-intemperance ; and while a civic 
apathy exists, that experience will alone 
conquer, the quict and order attending 
the confiscation of church property is 
as remarkable as it is auspicious. 

One effect of this absence of civic dis- 
cipline and experience, of these depen- 
dent habits, and of the illusory antici- 
pations thence resulting, is a singular 
diversity of political opinion. There are 
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to be found among the people of the 
new kingdom of Italy every shade of 
conservatism and of progress ; there are 
partisans of France and of Austria, of 
Rome and of Turin—of republicanism 
and of constitutional monarchy, with all 
possible intermediate and mingled opin- 
ions, The allies of Mazzini profess to 
recognize no advantage in what has 
been accomplished by these seven years 
of unity and parliamentary legislation ; 
they ask, “ What does it profit that 
the Bourbons have been driven from 
the throne as long as the Pope retains 
temporal sway; that the petty duke- 
doms have been merged in one large 
state,—that a constitution has been se- 
cured—so long as we are not a Republic?” 
On the other hand, to a large and inert 
class, the limited civic responsibilitics 
already assumed, are irksome and vacu- 
ous; they regret the days of priestly 
monopoly and courtly patronage, cling 
to old feudal privileges, and ignore the 
“ greatest good of the greatest number.” 
Much of this perversity is owing to the 
absence of statesmen, whose influence 
would clarify and concentrate public 
sentiment. Since the death of Cavour, 
the want of a leading spirit in the State 
has been the great obstacle to political 
prosperity. In twenty years, Italy has 
had nineteen prime ministers, twenty- 
six home, and nearly as many of foreign 
ministers; those of war, the marine, 
finance, public instruction, justice, etc., 
have been changed quite as often. 
There has been no steady, continuous, 
executive agency to mould and enlight- 
en, to demonstrate the efficiency, and 
solve the problem of governmental re- 
form. 

“T can say very little good of the 
condition and prospect of things here,” 
writes an old English resident of the 
Italian capital, in a recent letter; “the 
government is not doing its duty in the 
only way which could lead to the re- 
covery of the country—vigorous, root 
and branch economy. They are striving 
hard to make both ends meet—but they 
attempt it only by increasing taxation 
in every conceivable-mode, apparently 
ignorant of the fundamental principle 
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of policical economy, which teaches 
that over-taxation is a mere killing of 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
The tax-riots lately prevalent are a sad 
confirmation of this statement; and 
while such vital questions as the con- 
tinuance of the temporal power of the 
Papacy, the acquisition of the Lower 
Tyrol, and the reform of the Na- 
tional Finances occupy the minds of 
thoughtful patriots, the apathy and in- 
difference of voters in many districts, 
and the fact that no quorum in the 
Chambers often indefinitely delays im- 
portant public business, afford a singu- 
lar and painful contrast to the intense 
interest of the debates and the intelli- 
gent sympathy of the people during 
the palmy days of Italian regeneration 
at Turin, when Cavour, D’Azeglio, and 
Victor Emanuel won the admiration of 
liberal Europe. 

Yet critical as appears the state of 
the Peninsula at this moment, to the 
conscientiously intelligent observer,— 
when one party urges a violent solution 
of the Roman question, and another 
plots the overthrow of the House of 
Savoy, and the establishment of a re- 
public ; when political rivalry seems to 
deaden the sense of civic duty, and in- 
trigues with Prussia or France, the 
Papacy, or dethroned Bourbons, accuse 
the integrity of Italian citizenship; 
when one region is scourged by brigan- 
dage, and another languishes because of 
the removal of the court; when, above 
all, the financial question dismays the 
most patriotic,—the natural resources 
we have partially noted remain intact, 
and the possibilities of constitutional 
government still offer scope and motive 
to the intelligent and conscientious ; so 
that it remains to be seen how far the 
better will triumph over the perverted 
elements—social and political; and 
whether the beneficent Providence that 
guided an ensiaved country into free 
unification, will, to crown and complete 
the work of civic regeneration rouse 
up for the degenerate people statesmen 
worthy of the name and the age, and 
citizens capable of wise and holy self- 
reliance, 
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And yet, when we compare the exist- 
ing with the old state of things, we find 
much reason for confidence and gratula- 
tion. First of all, the country, with 
the exception of Rome, is exempt from 
foreign occupation; alien soldiery no 
longer insult the nation; the sentiment 
of the people is united against invaders 
of every nationality, and under any 
pretext ; this is a guarantee of national 
honor of hopeful augury ; then, intcrnal 
improvements are ameliorating the con- 
dition of the kingdom, facility of inter- 
course awakening enterprise and modi- 
fying prejudice ; and, finally, by provid- 
ing for education, by loyalty to the na- 
tional welfare, and, especially, by a 
moderation, wherein alone consists the 
immediate safety of the new kingdom, 
the government is conserving all of 
the vital power and cherishing the la- 
tent resources of the country. Mean- 
time, however, faction and faithlessness 
are at work, to the utmost undermining 
trust and baffling progress. The abuses 
of the revenue system are like those 
which have disgraced our own country ; 
we find a process and class in Italy 
analogous to the Whiskey Ring here. 
The same injustice and vulgar as well as 
superficial abuse of the “ powers that 
be,” is evident there ; recrimination and 
censure in the press are equally unrea- 
sonable and unscrupulous; there is a 
mass of indigence to be relieved, an 
entire peasantry to be enlightened, a 
public spirit to be developed, an inert- 
ness and frivolity to be conquered ; an 
army of critical do-nothings impedes 
the march of reform; a horde of 
maleontentt are busy with slanders 
and sneers; while cheating landowners 
keep down the aspirations of honest 
labor, and the clerical party, astute, 
patient, and persistent, resist the en- 
croachments of liberalism, hold, with 
desperate grasp, to their traditional 
privileges, and make capital of the 
superstition and selfishness of the peo- 
ple; and the radical party of action 
are on the gui vive to infringe the “ law 
and order” of the new regime, by im- 
prudent violence and disloyal intrigue. 

The seats of academic education are 
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too isolated and too much under priest- 
ly influence and obsolete systems; and 
popular education, being voluntary, has 
not yet become attractive to the masses ; 
false returns of income and speculations 
in currency, as well as factious remon- 
strance against taxation, indicate a most 
unpatriotic deficiency in civic conscience 
and sacrifice. Yet, as among ourselves, 
here and now, and during the late san- 
guinary war, the people at heart, and 
in the concrete, prove true to duty, free- 
dom, and nationality; the reverse is 
exceptional and branded among the hon- 
orable and intelligent as infamous, 
Noble spirits make and leave their due 
impression ; the lessons of the Past are 
not wholly forgotten, and hopes for the 
future are kept clear and bright by the 
leaven of integrity, wisdom, and civic 
faith, which, alike in the Italian kingdom 
and the American Republic, make vital 
and progressive the national welfare. 
Whatever fault ultra republicans may 
find with the constitutional monarchy 
under which Italy has attained her pres- 
ent political privileges, the facts we 
have cited show that she has more lib- 
erty than she knows how to utilize or 
even appreciate. The life of the café, 
the corso, and the theatre, the life of 
ease, gallantry, and gossip consequent 
on a prolonged despotic rule, leaves be- 
hind it too many self-indulgent habi- 
tuces, too little personal enterprise, and 
a too great mass of ignorance and super- 
stition, for the requisite scope and in- 
spiration of civic duty. There can only 
be realized, patience, discipline, and the 
logic of events. The intelligent aspir- 
ants for the fairest fruits of freedom, 
must have that large faith in time 
wherewith the poet solaces his baffled 
hopes of human progress and prosper- 
ity. Meantime, the form of government 
is of far less importance than its equity, 
its dignity, and its spirit. To cavil 
about it-with fierce pertinacity is like 
discussing theories of navigation, when 
the exigency of the voyage demands 
chiefly that immediate advantage 
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should be taken of every favorable 
breeze, and that a firm and wise man 
should be stationed at the helm. The 
absence of domesticity as a shrine and 
nucleus of life, by which social has min- 
istered to civic welfare in England and 
America, is a drawback not easily over- 
come; ethical has been subordinated 
for ages, in Southern Europe, to dog- 
matic religion, so that practical Chris- 
tianity does not, as in the Anglo Saxon 
races, form the basis of social, and, 
through that, of political advancement 
and purification. 

More than twenty millions of people 
in a country so auspiciously situated 
between Western Europe and the Orient, 
so accessible, so frequented, so rich in 
the benignities of climate, soil, art, 
natural products, esthetic privileges, 
and memorable historic experiences,— 
now that the repression of tyranny is 
withdrawn, the light of knowledge 
diffused, the opportunity for patriotic 
energy secured, and the ameliorations 
of unity attained—to say nothing of the 
normal genius of the race—so ardent, 
susceptible, mobile, receptive, and, in 
certain spheres, peerless and creative— 
such a land and people, by all the laws 
of economy and the tendencies of hu- 
manity, should rise, grow, become alive 
with industry, and enlightened by 
truth. The way is opened; the ma- 
terials exist ; the nations of the earth, 
or the best of them, are full of sym- 
pathy; and, therefore, the “gift of 
beauty ” should no longer be fatal, but 
fortunate. The obstacles that do exist 
to national prosperity are such as en- 
ergy, rectitude, and codperation can 
vanquish ; peculation and distrust, fac- 
tion and frivolity, official imbecility 
and internal deficiencies, will vanish, 
like the mists of the morning, if the 
glow and radiance of the sun of liberty 
is not impeded by the lowering clouds 
of discontent, or the dark storms of 
selfish passion ; and if the private heart 
beats in full unison with that of na- 
tional honor, love, and faith. 
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LEAVES FROM A PUBLISHER’S LETTER-BOOK. 


In the course of a “somewhat busy” 
experience of thirty-three years, as pub- 
lisher and bookseller on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it has been my fortune to 
know, more or less intimately, several 
authors and artists of the period, whose 
names have become, in some sort, the 
world’s heritage. 

Looking over the earlier letter-files 
of such a business, one is reminded of 
personal interviews and incidents, trivial 
enough, perhaps, but often characteris- 
tic and suggestive as being connected 
with men who have left their mark in 
the reading world, and “ whose works 
do follow them.” Personal references to 
living men would be questionable, if 
not improper. Of others who have 
passed away, it may not be amiss to re- 
call a fact or two—for life is made up 
of little things, and slight touches may 
aid in filling up an outline portrait. In 
some slight “ Recollections of Irving,” 
a few years ago,a few other authors 
were briefly mentioned. Some others 
may be here referred to in connection 
with a scrap or two from their corre- 
spondence. 

The name of Fenmore Coorer in 
American authorship was a prominent 
one during his life. It is not yet wholly 
eclipsed—but whether it will continue 
to fill a place in proportion to the bulk 
of his writings may have ceased, per- 
haps, to be a question. He was as con- 
spicuous in person as in intellect; stand- 
ing over six feet in height—strong, 
erect, well proportioned—with the air 
and manner of one who claimed the 
right to be listened to, and to have his 
dictum respected. A man who had 
seen so much of the world, whose opin- 
ions were so well fortified by reading 
and observation, and who had done so 
much for his country’s fame in letters, 
was well entitled to respectful attention 


—yet it was not always pleasant to hear 
his rather tart criticisms of notable con- 
temporaries. One of his axioms ap- 
peared to be, that the very possession 
of office or of popular favor in this i 
country, was prima-facie evidence of in- 
competency, superficial attainment, or 
positive dishonesty. [It is rather sad 
to think, that if he had lived longer, 
this estimate of popular and official 
success might have been strengthened 
rather than diminished.] He loved to 
demonstrate this by examples—and 
would even include such names as Ed- 
ward Everett, and others, whose fame 
and position were beyond ordinary 
question. ' 

His views on personal rights we 
very decided, and often decidedly ex- 
pressed. Coming from my house at 
Staten Island, he took occasion,—hav- 
ing been brusquely jostled by a carman 
driving on to the ferry boat,—to give 
him a five-minutes’ lecture on the inher- 
ent rights of foot-passengers as against 
all vehicles whatsoever. The dignity 
and force of the argument evidently 
impressed both the carman and the by- 
standers. 

Mr. Cooper was a good story-teller. 
At my house he gave a sketch of a 
scene in court with a thick-headed wit- 
ness, which was rich in graphic humor, 
and was often afterwards quoted by our 
neighbors who heard it. For his book 
copyrights, he was fond of constructing 
his own agreements with all provisos 
and conditions, Eleven of his thirty- 
three novels were included in one li- 
brary edition as those best worthy of 
preservation ; and only one other was 
suggested by the author as being thus 
worthy of a fine edition. The only 
original work of his, first published by 
us, was his last, “The Ways of the 
Hour,” intended to show the dangers 
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and evils of our Jury system. Referring 
to the London edition of this, he wrote 
the following. [Mr. Bentley, “ Her 
Majesty’s publisher,” had been in the 
habit of accepting his drafts for £300 
on the receipt of the MS. of each of 
his novels; but the lighter craft in 
London, cruising about for free spoils in 
books, had discovered that there was, at 
least, a question whether an American 
author could convey a right to an Eng- 
lish publisher which he did not first 
possess himself ;—and so they had bold- 
ly seized Mr. Bentley’s guinea and a 
half “ copyright edition, ” and printed 
them for a shilling,—in defiance both 
of courtesy and tradition. As to the 
English Jaw, that still remains in in- 
glorious uncertainty, while our law is 
still ingloriously certain—on the wrong 
side. ] 
Hatt, Cooperstown, July 23, 1849. 

miseaaom: 6USUCU SC UC OU 
Mr. Bentley has sent me arecent de- 
cision of an English court, which, 
as he asserts, goes to affect bis inter- 
est in my books. He sends me a new 
proposition for the publication of the 
“Ways of the Hour” that I have de- 
clined accepting. Now, Iwish to know 
if you cannot dispose of this book for me 
to some English publisher. * * * 

I shall expect somewhere about £400 
for the book, to be paid in drafts on 
the publishers at sixty days, £100 on 
sending vol. I, £100 on sending vol. II, 
and balance on sending the last volume 
of the work. I did think of asking 
£500 for this particular book, which is 
more elaborated than most of its com- 
panions; but this difficulty may compel 
me to accept even £300. There has cer- 
tainly been a decision adverse to Ameri- 
can copyrights, but it is evident that 
Bentley himself does not think it will 
stand. 

Under no circumstances will I sell a 
book to share the profits. This is of 
the nature of Bentley’s last proposition, 
though he proposes paying me down 
for a certain number of copies. 

* * * * * * 
Yours, very truly, 
FENIMORE Cooper, 
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When the volume on the “ Homes 
of American Authors” was planned, 
those who were designated for it were 
applied to for some of the facts needed 
to complete symmetrical sketches of 
their literary biography. Mr. Pres- 
cort, the historian (who had volunteered 
some kind words respecting a pamphlet 
of what he called “curious and interest- 
ing statistics ” of American authorship, 
which I had compiled and printed in 
London) sent us several notes in regard 
to his residences and his mode of com- 
position—in addition to the particulars 
given to Mr. George 8. Hillard, who 
wrote the sketch. Some of these may 
be quoted. 


Boston, April 15, 1852. 

My Dear Sir: I am very sorry that 
I cannot do better than to send you a 
pencil outline of a cottage I occupy on 
the seashore in the summer. The 
truth is, I have three places of resi- 
dence, among which I contrive to dis- 
tribute my year. Six months I pass in 
town, where my house is in Beacon 
street, looking on the Common, which, 
you may recollect, is an uncommonly 
fine situation, commanding a noble view 
of land and water. There is more than 
one engraving of these situations round 
the Boston Common, though none of 
my own house in particular. Here 
is my library, etc., which makes it 
the residence of the most importance 
tome. I have, about forty miles from 
town, in Pepperell, Massachusetts, an 
old family property, called the High- 
bade © * 

The other place is a cottage,—what 
Lady Emmeline Wortley calls in her 
“Travels” “a charming country villa” 
—at Nahant, where for more than twen- 
ty years I have passed the summer 
months, as it is the coolest spot in New 
England. The house stands on a bold 
cliff, overlooking the ocean, so near, 
that in a storm the spray is thrown 
over the piazza: and as it stands on the 
entrance point of the peninsula, is many 
miles out at sea. There is more than 
one printed account of Nahant, which 
is a remarkele watering-place, from the 
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bold formation of the coast and the ex- 
posure to the ocean. It is not a bad 
place—this sea-girt citadel—for reverie 
and writing, with the music of the 
winds and the waters, incessantly beat- 
ing on the rocks and broad beaches be- 
low. This place is called “ Fitful 
Head ”—and Norna’s was not wilder. 

I am sorry Ican send you nothing 
better than the enclosed sketch, made 
last summer by the pencil of a friend to 
amuse an idle hour. 

The idea of your book seems to me 
to be a good one, if well executed, and 
I wish it may come to something in 
your hands. Do not take the trouble 
to return the sketch. I will only add 
that if there is any further information 
you desire respecting these matters, I 
shall be happy to communicate it as far 
as in my power. 

I remain, my dear sir, 

Very truly yours, 
Wma. H. Prescott. 
G. P. Purnam, Esq. 
Boston, May 12, 1852. 


My Dear Sir: At your suggestion, I 
have found an artist and sent him to 
Pepperell. The result is the sketch 
which I enclose to you. 

I am very well pleased to have this 
old place, to which I am attached by 
many associations and _ recollections, 
thus preserved ; and I shall not, there- 
fore, charge you with the expense of 
the sketch as you proposed, but only 
desire that, in case you do not use it, 
you will return the drawings to me. 

The place at Pepperell has been in 
the family for more than g century and 
a half—an uncpmmon event among our 
locomotive people. 

The house is about a century old— 
the original building having been great- 
ly enlarged, by my father first, and 
since by me. It is here that my grand- 
father, Col. Wm. Prescott, who com- 
manded at Bunker Hill, was born and 
died, and in the village churchyard he 
lies buried, under a simple slab, con- 
taining only the record of his name and 
age. My father, Wm. Prescott, the best 


and wisest of the name, was also born, - 


and passed his earlier days here. And 
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from my own infancy not a year has 
passed that I have not spent more or 
less of in these shades, now hallowed 
to me by the recollections of happy 
hours and friends that are gone. 

The place which is called the “ High- 
lands” consists of some two hundred 
and fifty acres ebout forty-two miles 
from Boston, on the border line of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. It 
is a fine rolling country, and the house 
stands on a rising ground that descends 
with a gentle sweep to the Nissitissct, 
a clear and very pretty river, affording 
picturesque views in its winding course. 
A bold mountain chain on the north- 
west, among which is the grand Monad- 
noc of New Hampshire, makes a dark 
frame to the picture. ‘i‘he land is well 
studded with trees—oak, walnut, chest- 
nut, and maple—distributed in clumps 
and avenues, so as to produce an excel- 
lent effect. The maple, in particular, in 
the autumn season, when the family are 
there, makes a brave show with its gay 
livery when touched by the frost. 

As I have mentioned to you, I usually 
pass the hot months in the cottage at 
Nahant, of which I sent you a sketch, 
and then migrate to the Highlands until 
winter brings us back to town. The 
ample accommodations of the house 
are put into requisition ; for I have en- 
deavored to keep up the good name for 
hospitality which the old dwelling has 
had for many a year. And yet it is the 
spot where I often do most work; and 
many a chapter of “ Ferdinand” and 
“Mexico” have I composed while gallop- 
ing over the hills, or wandering among 
the chestnut shades of my favorite walk 
in autumn. 

I have been thus particular at your 
suggestion ; and if more than you de- 
sire, I suppose it is because I love the 
theme better than you can. 

Iremain, * * * 
Wm. H. Prescort. 
Bostoy, July 3, 1852. 

My Dear Sir: Mr. Hillard, who 
went with me to my old place in the 
country the other day, tells me that he 
is to ruralize about the matter, to the 
extent of some dozen pages, more or 


, 
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less, for you. In your note to him, you 
ask if I have any objection to your 
printing the notes I sent to you about 
Pepperell and Nahant. I have no copy 
of them, and, of course, cannot recall the 
contents with any accuracy. But they 
were written as Mémoires pour servir, to 
supply the necessary material, and you 
can use your judgment as to using 
them or not after you have seen Hil- 
lard’s performance, which perhaps may 
contain much of what is in them, and 
told in a better way. 
I remain, ™ ” * 
Wo. H. PREscort. 
Nawant, July 9, 1852. 

My Dear Sim: As you desire, I send 
you a specimen of my autograph. It is 
the concluding page of one of the chap- 
ters of the “ Conquest of Peru,” Book 
IIL, chap. 3. The writing is not, as you 
may imagine, made by a pencil, but is 
indelible, being made with an apparatus 
used by the blind. This is a very sim- 
ple affair, consisting of a frame of the 
size of a common sheet of letter-paper, 
with brass wires inserted in it, to corre- 
spond with the number of lines wanted. 
On one side of this frame is pasted a 
leaf of thin carbonated paper, such as 
is used to obtain duplicates. 

Instead of a pen the writer makes use 
of a stylus of ivory or agate, the last 
being better or harder. The great diffi- 
culties in the way cf a blind man’s 
writing in the usual manner arise from 
his not knowing when the ink is ex- 
hausted in his pen, and when his lines 
tun into one another. Both difficulties 
are obviated by this simple writing 
case, which enables one to do his work 
as well in the Cark as in the light. 

Though my trouble is not blindness, 
but a disorder of the nerve of the eye, 
the effect, so far as this is concerned, is 
the same, and I am wholly incapaci- 
tated for writing in the ordinary way. 

In this manner I have written every 
word of my historicals, This modus 
operandi exposes one to some embar- 
rassments. For as one cannot see what 
he is doing on the other side of the 
paper, any more than a performer in 
the treadmill sees what he is grinding 
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on the other side of the wall, it be- 
comes very difficult to make corrections, 
This requires the subject to be pretty 
thoroughly canvassed in the mind ; and 
all the blots and erasures to be made 
there before taking up the pen—or 
rather the stylus. This compels me to 
go over my composition—to the extent 
of a whole chapter, however long it 
may be—several times in my head, be- 
fore sitting down to my desk. When 
there, the work becomes one of mem- 
ory, rather than of creation, and the 
writing is apt to run off glibly enough. 

A letter which I received some years 
since from the French historian Thierry, 
who is totally blind, urged me, by all 
means, to cultivate the habit of dicta- 
tion, to which he had resorted. And 
James, the eminent novelist, who has 
adopted this habit, finds it favorable to 
facility of composition. But I have 
been too long accustomed to my own 
way to change. And to say truth, I 
never dictated a sentence in my life for 
publication, without its falling so flat 
on my ear, that I felt almost ashamed 
to send it to the press. I suppose it is 
habit. 

One thing I may add. My MS. is 
usually too illegible (I have sent youa 
favorable specimen) for the press; aud 
it is always fairly copied by an amanu- 
ensis before it is consigned to the prin- 
ter. I have accompanied the autograph 
with these explanations, which are at 
your service, if you think they will 
have interest for your readers. My 
modus operandi has the merit of novel- 
ty. At least, I have never heard of any 
history-monger who has adopted it be- 
sides myself. > 

Iremain, * * * 
Wa. H. Prescort. 





In one of many letters which I re- 
ceived in England from Mr. Tupper, the 
poet-proverbialist, he says, “Shall we 
make EpGar Por famous by a notice in 
the Literary Gazette ?” referring to the 
volumes of Poe’s Tales which Mr. Wiley 
had printed in our Library of American 
Books, and which I had given to the 
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poet as novelties. These tales have a 
weird kind of fascination, which made 
me curiously interested in the author, 
whom I had never seen, Another inci- 
dent enhanced thisinterest. At our Lon- 
don office we had received, about 1840, 
a volume called “ The Narrative of Ar- 
thur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket,” which 
in a long title-page purported to describe 
sundry veritable voyages, ending with 
one in which the author had reached 
the eighty-fourth parallel of southern 
latitude. The late Mr. D, Appleton was 
sitting in our office in Paternoster Row. 
“ Here is an American contribution to 
geographical science,” I said to him. 
“This man has reached a higher lati- 
tude than any European navigator. Let 
us reprint this for the benefit of Mr. 
Bull.” He assented, and took half share 
in the venture. The grave particularity 
of the title and of the narrative misled 
many of the critics as well as ourselves, 
and whole columns of these new “ dis- 
coveries,” including the hieroglyphics 
(!) found on the rocks, were copied by 
many of the English courtry papers as 
sober historical truth. Whether such a 
book were as justifiable as Robinson 
Crusoe may be questioned—it was cer- 
tainly ingenious and skilful, 

Some years after, when ny desk was 
in Broadway, in separate quarters, a 
gentleman with a somewhat nervous 
and excited manner claimed attention 
on a subject which he said was of the 
highest importance. Seated at my desk, 
and looking at me a full minute with 
his “ glittering eye,” he at length said : 
“T am Mr. Poe.” I was “all ear,” of 
course, and sincerely interested. It was 
the author of “The Raven,” and of 
“The Gold Bug!” “TI hardly know,” 
said the poet, after a pause, “ how to 
begin what I have to say. It is a mat- 
ter of profound importance.” After 
another pause, the poet seeming to be 
in a tremor of excitement, he at length 
went on to say that the publication he 
had to propose was of momentous in- 
terest. Newton’s discovery of gravita- 
tion was a mere incident compared to 
the discoveries revealed in this book, 
It would at once command such univer- 
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sal and intense attention that the pub- 
lisher might give up alli other enter- 
prises, and make this one book the 
business of his lifetime. An edition of 
fifty thousand copies might be sufficient 
to begin with, but it would be but 
asmall beginning. No other scientific 
event in the history of the world ap- 
proached in importance the original 
developments of this book. All this 
and more, not in irony or in jest, but in 
intense earnest, for he held me with his 
eye, like the Ancient Mariner. I was 
really impressed—but not overcome. 
Promising a decision on Monday (it 
was late Saturday, Pp. M.), the poet had 
to rest so long in uncertainty about the 
extent of the edition—partly reconciled, 
by a small loan, meanwhile. We did 
venture, not upon fifty thousand, but 
five hundred.* 

This little book of “great expecta- 
tions” was simply “Eureka—a new 
Theory of the Universe *"—which Mr. 
Poe had read as a lecture to a small 
audience at the Society Library. A 
Southern magazine, “The Nineteenth 
Century,” gave recently a high estimate 
of the theory or discovery announced 
in “Eureka”—but it has never, ap- 
parently, caused any profound interest 
either to popular or scientific readers. 





During Mr. Epwarp EvERETT’s resi- 
dence in London as American Minister, 
the few American families residing there 
were always made “at home” at the 
Legation receptions, where we some- 
times met English notabilities, such as 
Sydney Smith, who was a firm friend 
of our Minister, even while he was 
writing epigrams on Pennsylvania bonds 
—and whose rather burly figure and 
good-humored wit-lighted face, were 
frequently visible among Mr. Everett’s 
visitors, Mr. Everett’s interest in the 
progress of American letters was evi- 
denced in many inquiries received from 
him respecting book-making statistics. 





* Even after this small edition was in type, the 
poct proposed to punish us by giving a duplicate 
of the MS. to another publisher, because a third 
little advance was deemed incxnedient, 
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He kindly made suggestions in regard 
to some facts and figures which I had 
collected in answer to a chapter of Ali- 
son’s Europe referring to American au- 
thorship, which he “had read with 
pleasure,” and which would “be of 
great value to the candid Englishman.” 
When Mr. Everett was Secretary of 
State, he arranged with Mr. Crampton 
(British Minister) the plan of a treaty 
for international copyright; but this 
treaty, by some opposing influence, was 
withheld and never presented to the 
Senate. At Mr. Everett’s request, I had 
prepared a schedule of the American 
books that had been reprinted in Eng- 
land up to that time—most of them 
being more or less disguised in their 
English costume—the whole number 
being about seven hundred and fifty. 


Wasurncoton, March 25, 1853, 


Dear Sim: I duly received yours of 
the 16th, with the list of American 
works published in England, for which 
I am greatly indebted to you. 

It is a very important document, and 
when properly made use of will have 
its effect on the public mind. 

Ido not think we shall be able to 
take up the Copy-Right Convention at 
this session. The Senate is greatly pre- 
occupied with other subjects, and there 
is an indisposition to take up business 
of this kind. 

Great pains have been taken by out- 
siders to prejudice the Senate against 
the treaty ; and not much to counteract 
these efforts. It is the universal opin- 
ion, as far as I know, of the friends of 
the measure, that it would be unwise to 
take it up this Spring. 

Let this, however, be entre nous. You 
must get some able, temperate, and skil- 
ful friend of the measure to advocate it 
in a series of articles in your magazine. 
It would be worth while to have some- 
thing in each number during the recess 
of Congress. 

With great regard, faithfully yours, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 





Mr. PAULDING was already a veteran 
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at the time these notes begin—having 
retired from the duties of Navy Agent 
and Secretary of the Navy to the shades 
of Hyde Park, on the Hudson. For 
our booksellers’ dinner to authors at 
the City Hotel in 1837, he had prepared 
a short speech about Cooper; but, for 
some reason, it was not spoken, and he 
sent it tome. The lctter quoted relates 
to a proposed publication. 


Hype Park, Ducness County, December 14, 1951. 


Dear Sir: You may probably recol- 
lect that some time since a negotiation 
took place between us cn the subject 
of a work entitled “ The New and the 
Old World ; or, the Balance of Power,” 
and that you agreed to publish it on 
certain conditions. For reasons which 
it is not necessary to specify, I delayed 
sending you the MS., knowing that you 
consented to publish it more to oblige 
me than yourself. 

The times are now favorable to its 
publication, as the subject has become 
one of great interest; and I now offer 
the work to you again for publication, 
without considering you in the least 
bound by any former agreement, and 
without asking any thing for the copy- 
right for five years. 

Though a political, it is not a party 
work, but, in fact, devoted to the interests 
of the world. It will make a couple of 
hundred pages, I presume ; and I don’t 
contemplate putting my name to it, as 
I believe it will be better received as 
written by “ A retired Statesman.” 

I shall be obliged to you fora prompt 
reply, as the present period is peculiar- 
ly favorable for the appearance of such 
a work, and I should wish it to be pub- 
lished as early as possible. 

I am very respectfully your friend 
and servant, J. K. PAULDING. 


Hype Pars, Ducuess County, July 14, 1852. 

Dear Sir: I have received your let- 
ter, and regret that I have no materials 
in preparation with which I can furnish 
you. 

With respect to my biography, I have 
always had an insuperable objection to 
writing the life of a man while he is 
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living, conceiving it little better than a 
fraud on posterity by forestalling its 
decision. Besides, the incidents of my 
life are of the most ordinary kind; of 
no interest except to my family and 
friends, and not worth communicating 
to the public. I have therefore always 
declined furnishing them to persons 
who have occasionally applied to me, 
except in private communications to 
friends, without, of course, any view to 
publication. 

A gentleman of South Carolina has, 
however, lately, in the spirit of friend- 
ship, published a sketch of my life, 
which was copied a few days ago in the 
“ Southern Press,” which is pretty cor- 
rect in its details, and to which I refer 
Mr. Griswold, in whose candor, discre- 
tion, and judgment I implicitly confide, 
and in whose hands I am perfectly wil- 
ling to trust myself. 

The sketch is compiled from informa- 

ion communicated by me, in a friendly 

correspondence; but the opinions of 
the writer as to myself and my writings 
are, of course, his own, and I am not in 
any way responsible for them. Mr. 
Griswold will, if he expresses any on 
the subject, be governed by his own 
judgment. 

I would, however, advise him in all 
cases to abstain from any thing but 
mere facts, and thus avoid ruffling the 
plumage of us literary peacocks, by any 
appearance of preference. 

Exaggerated praise does a man more 
harm than unjust censure. The first 
excites envy or disgust, the second calls 
forth our indignation at its injustice, 
and our sympathies in behalf of the 
victim. I would send you the paper 
containing the article, but that I cannot 
lay my hand on it, as I believe it has 
been destroyed. I will, if you wish it, 
give you a short sketch of the scenery 
in my neighborhood and the views 
from my piazza, which are thought 
very fine. As they are not my works, 
I can praise them without any violation 
of modesty. 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 
J. K. PAvLpIne. 
VOL. Iv.—78 
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Panis, Novelhber 28, 1836. 

Dear Sir: = j sg by 
Proposals have been made to me for 
translating some fragments of my writ- 
ings into the French journals, and I 
think that, at least, the sketch of Amer- 
ican literature and some part of “ Wo- 
man in the Nineteenth Century "might 
be interesting here. Will you have 
the kindness to send me five copies 
of the “ Papers on Literature and Art,” 
and to purchase for me as many of 
“ Woman,” etc.,-to send with them. I 
can give them away much to my advan- 
tage and pleasure to the persons with 
whom Iam making acquaintance. As 
I have already given away the copies I 
brought with me, would you have the 
kindness to send the parcel as early as 
possible, and in some safe way, to my 
address here. * * * 

We are enjoying a great deal here ; it 
is truly the city of pleasures. 

Mademoiselle Rachel I have scen 
with the greatest delight. I go when- 
ever she acts, and when I have seen the 
entire range of her parts, intend to 
write a detailed critique, which shall 
also comprehend comments on the high 
French tragedy. * * * *# 

With compliments, * * * 
MarGAReET FULLER. 


During her visit to London, on her 
way to Italy, Margaret Fuller passed an 
evening at Knickerbocker Cottage ; and 
I had also an opportunity to study her 
peculiar manner when she made an ad- 
dress at the anniversary of an Italian 
school, at which Mazzini, Gallenga, and 
others made speeches. In this address 
(1847),Miss Fuller said that it was quite 
customary in her own country for wom- 
en to speak in public. This seemed to 
me to be not a very accurate, though it 
might be a prophetic remark. 

It so happened that our party in 
Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, and Rome, 
was a good deal with that of Miss Ful- 
ler. Between Leghorn and Civita Vec- 
chia our steamer, an English one, was 
run down in the night by a French 
steamer. As they were going in op- 
posite directions, at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, such a shock in the dead 
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of night, knocking us out of our berths, 
was not fitted to soothe an anxious 
spirit. The first impulse was to rush 
on deck to see if we were actually sink- 
ing. Fortunately the bow of the 
Frenchman had merely smashed one of 
our paddle-boxes, and the wheel itself, 
but had uot injured the hull; so I 
jamped down to tlie ladies’ cabin, to 
re-assure my wife and the other ladies. 
The door was opened by Miss Fuller in 
her night-dress, Instead of hysterical 
fright, as I expected, my hurried report 
that there would be time to dress before 
we went to the bottom, was met by 
Miss Fuller by the remark that seemed 
to me superhuman in its quiet calmness : 
“Oh, we—had not—made up our minds, 
that it was—worth while—to be at all 
—alarmed!” Verily woman—Ameri- 
can woman, at least—is wonderful for 
her cool philosophy and strong-nerved 
stoicism in great danger ! 

The narration in the memoirs of 
Miss Fuller of her first mecting with 
her future husband, the Marquis d’Os- 
soli, is not accurate. Her party had 
been attending some of the services of 
Holy Week in St. Peter’s—ours had 
heard the miserére in the Sistine Chapel. 
As we came away from the Chapel, and 


met the throng from the great church 
on the steps, Miss Fuller stepped out 
quickly to overtake us, saying she had 
iost her friends; and as it was nearly 
dark, she seemed quite bewildered— 
more alarmed, indeed, than when we 
were really in danger of being drowned 
in the Mediterranean. She had taken 
the arm of a young gentleman in the 
crowd, who had politely offered to es- 
cort her home, or to a cab; but on join- 
ing us, she took leave of him, as we 
thought, rather ungraciously. She cer- 
tainly did not give her address to him, 
but left him in the crowd, and we our- 
selves took her to her lodgings. How 
and when they met again, we do not 
know. But this was the first time the 
Marquis had seen her, and he left her in 
the confusion, without knowing who 
she was or where she lived. 

At a notable private concert at the 
Palazzo , Miss Fuller appeared with 
us one evening, rather unconsciously, in 
the character of Madame. The superb 
music, from some of the best artists in 
Europe, with cardinals and other gran- 
dees for fellow-guests, was pleasant to 
remember, rather than the question of 
identity suggested by the very magnifi- 
cent hostess aud her chief of staff. 








NOTES AMONG THE INDIANS. 


THE WITCHITA VILLAGE, 


Mepicine Buurr, WircmtA Mocnratns, i 
April 4, via Kansas Crry, April 20. 

Tue Indian chiefs Roman Nose, Lit- 
tle Big-Mouth, Yellow Bear, and Old 
Storm, with six hundred of their peo- 
ple, the Arapahoes, came in yesterday 
and reported themselves as ready to go 
on their new reservation, north of the 
Cameron River. At the suggestion of 
General Hazen, I had a talk with their 
principal chief, Little Robe. I told him 
what the President had said in his mes- 
sage, that he would favor all efforts to 
civilize, Christianize, and admit to the 


rights of citizenship the Indians, and 
asked him if he thought that his people 
would care to learn to read and write, 
plough the field, plant corn, and live in 
cabins. He said that his people wished 
to follow the face of the white man, 
and learn his ways; that they would 
welcome teachers on their new reserva- 
tion, and treat them as good brothers. 
General Grierson, in command here, 
built new bridges over the streams, lo- 
cated his new post, and is nipping in 
the bud all licentiousness in the camp. 
“ What a strange spectacle greets the 
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eye—a level plain, dotted with ‘huge 
hay-stacks !’™ exclaimed friend R—— ; 
“but how symmetrical and beautiful ; 
thirty to forty feet high, and as regular- 
ly built as though they were laid out 
by rules of geometry !” 

As we near them we soon discover 
that our hay-stacks are the houses of 
he Witchitas, built of straw, thatched 
layer upon layer, with stout bindings 
of willow-saplings, tied tegether with 
buffalo-hide or stripped hickory. Out of 
the top the smoke issues, and around 
an eval opening or door at the side, a 
crowd of naked men and women hover 
in questioning solicitude at our coming. 

On one side of the door a porch is 
erected, running along some twenty 
feet or more, with coverings of small 
branches for shade, and a raised floor 
of hickory poles, two feet from the 
ground, for a summer aftcrnoon’s siesta. 

The men are good-natured, and the 
women cheerful, though more naked 
than any we have seen. They invite 
you with much politeness to walk in; 
and, accepting their hospitality, you 
find yourself ina commodious, clean, 
and comfortable dwelling. 

In the centre is the fire, small and 
economical as the Indian always makes 
it. Around the sides the beds are fitted 
up on bunks raised three feet from the 
floor, built of split-boards, tied together 
with cords made from buffalo-hide. 
The floor is hard-packed earth, clean as 
it can be. The builders have wisely 
and unconsciously made the best of 
their circumstances. The grass, willow- 
saplings, buffalo-hide, &c., are all 
found close at hand; and out of these, 
which would have been to us imprac- 
ticable materials for house-building, 
the Witchitas have constructed most 
convenient habitations. 

Watermelon patches with neat fences 
are near at hand. The fields show 
marks of earnest cultivation, and the 
people, though evidently very, very 
poor, are yet glad-hearted and hopeful. 

Driving back home at a rapid pace, 
our teams started from the willow 
brakes great flocks of plover. The 
General let fly his shot, and we had 
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eight as fat and delicious birds for sup- 
per as any one click of the trigger usu- 
ally brings, 

As the twilight deepened, we left the 
straw-houses, cool verandas, naked men 
and women, gardens, and plover of the 
poor Witchitas, and it was quite dark 
when we returned to the Agency build- 
ing. An Indian lament over the death 
of a warrior arrested our attention, and 
mingling with the plaintive cry of the 
“ Whip-poor-will,” in the ghostly 
branches of the cotton-wood near by, 
leut a melancholy tone to the close of 
the day. 

The Indian women were in a smoke- 
blackened tepe across the Washita. 
The flickering light of their nearly ex- 
tinct fire revealed their shadowy forms 
kneeling prostrate on the earth, cutting 
themselves with knives, and pulling 
their hair. They sobbed and cried 
with a grief piteous to hear. 

Turning from this painful picture, we 
went into the Ranch. It was in this 
Ranch that General Hazen informed me 
he held his final talk with Black Ket- 
tle, the chief of the Cheyennes, when 
he came to sue for peace, and search for 
his Reservation. As the General had 
kept notes of the interview, and the 
name of this chief already occupies a 
place in our Indian history quite as 
notable as that of Black Hawk, or Red 
Jacket, I requested copies of them from 
him, and with some other papers, neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the 
facts, submit them. 


MOKE-TAV-A-TO, OR BLACK KETTLE— 
WHAT CAUSED HIS DEATH ? 
Extract from Memorandum Record of 

Indian Affairs at Old Fort Cobb, In- 

dian Territory, November 1868. 

November 15, 1868.—Arrived: Black 
Kettle and Little Robe, chiefs of the 
Cheyenne tribe of Indians; were well 
received by me, and some rations issued 
to them. They promised to await the 
return of General Hazen from Fort Ar- 
buckle. 

November 16, 1868.—Arrived: Little 
Big Mouth, Spotted Wolf, and Little 
Horse, chiefs of the Arapahoe tribe of 
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Indians; were treated by me the same 
as the Cheyennes, and also consented to 
wait and see General Hazen. 

November 20 and 21, 1868.—An inter- 
view took place between General Hazen 
and the delegations of Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, headed by Black Kettle and 
Little Big Mouth. The following is 
from notes taken of the remarks of 
each, 

BLACK KETTLE, CHEYENNE CHIEF, 
said: I always fcel well while I am 
among these friends of mine, the Wit- 
chitas, Wacoes, and affiliated bands, 
and I never feel afraid to go among the 
white men here, because I know them 
to be my friends also. 

The Cheyennes when south of the Ar- 
kansas did not wish to return to the 
north side, but our Father (agent) sent 
for us, and we were told we had better 
go there, as we should be paid well for 
so doing, by feeding, etc. 

The Cheyennes do not fight the peo- 
ple this side of the Arkansas, and do 
not trouble Texas, but north of the Ar- 
kansas they are almost always at war. 

I do not represent all the Cheyennes; 
some are still north of the Arkansas, I 
come from a point on the Washita 
River, about one day’s ride from Ante- 
lope Hills. Near me there are over one 
hundred lodges of my tribe, only a part 
of them .are my followers. I have 
always done my best to keep my young 
men quiet, but some of them will not 
listen. When recently north of the Ar- 
kansas, some of them were fired upon, 
and then the war began. I have not 
since been able to keep my young men 
at home. 

I have come here and seen all my 
friends among the Indians, and have 
also seen that the white men are my 
friends, and it makes me happy. I 
should like to stop fighting, and come 
here soon with my people, and stay 
here with these Indian friends of mine, 
and be fed until the war is over. But 
I only control part of the Cheyennes, 


LITTLE BIG MOUTH, ARAPAHOE CHIEF, 


said: I have come down here a long 
way to the country in which I was 
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born; the country between the Witchi- 
ta Mountains and the mountains on the 
Arkansas, where I roamed when a boy, 
to see all these Indians—my friends— 
and to have a talk. 

I look upon you (General Hazen) as 
the representative of the Great Father 
(the President). I would not have 
come near you had I wished to do 
wrong, but come because I want to do 
right. 

I never would have gone north of the 
Arkansas again, but my Father there, 
the agent, continually sent for me, time 
after time, and finally I went. ‘As soon 
as we got there we got into trouble. 

My people wish no trouble, but, 
although we have come back south of 
the Arkansas, the soldiers follow us, 
and continue fighting. We want no 
more fighting, and we want you to send 
out and stop these soldiers from coming 
against us. I wish you to send a paper 
to our Great Father, at Washington, at 
once, to have this fighting stopped, that 
we want no more of it. Although my 
kinsmen have been killed, we will for- 
get it, and we wish for Peace. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. B. HAZEN, U. §&. A., 


said: The Great Father at Washing- 
ton sent for me when I was away out 
in New Mexico, because I had been 
much with the Indians, and liked them, 
to come here and take care of all the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Apaches, Kio- 
was and Comanches, to look after them 
and their agents, to get them on to 
their Reservations, as provided in the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty. Before I 
could come from New Mexico, the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes had gone to 
war, so that I could not see them; but 
I saw the others at Fort Larned, and I 
have come here as I promised them. 

I was sent here as a peace-chief; all 
here is to be peace, and we will keep 
the faith; but north of the Arkansas 
is General Sheridan, the great war- 
chief. I cannot control him, and he has 
all the soldiers, who are fighting the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. I cannot 
deal with the tribes who are at war un- 
til after they have made peace with the 
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troops who are fighting them ; there- 
fore, you must go back to your country, 
and if the soldiers come to attack you, 
you must remember they are not from 
me, but from that great war-chief, and 
with him you must make Peace. 

The people in Kansas and Texas, and 
in the east are all one people, and when 
peace comes, it must be with all these 
places alike. 

Then I will go with you and your 
agent on to your Reservation, and look 
out for you there. 

I am satisfied that you want peace ; 
that it has not been you, but your bad 
men who have made war; and I will 
do all I can for you to have peace made. 

November 22, 1868.—The Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe delegation started to-day 
for their camps on the Upper Washita. 


[A truc extract from my private notes.] 
Henry E. Atvorp, 
Captain Tenth Regt. Cavalry, U. S. A. 
Camp Wrrcuira, Invran 'Ty., April 12, 1869. 


Seven days after this interview, Black 
Kettle’s.band was attacked by General 
Custer on the banks of the Washita, 
and their chief was killed. 


THE ORDERS UNDER WHICH GENERAL 
HAZEN REFUSED BLACK KETTLE’S OF- 
FERS OF PEACE. 

IfeapquartTers, Mitirary Division oF THE Mis- 

SOURI, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., September 26, 1868. 


General W. B. Hazen, 
Fort Harker, Kansas. 


GENERAL: I advise you through the 
Indians themselves to give out general 
notice that all Comanches, Kiowas, 
Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, that wish 
to escape the effects of the present In- 
dian war, should now remove to the 
Reservation assigned them in their 
treaty at the Medicine Lodge; that you 
will have their agencies removed there, 
and their annuity goods delivered them, 
provided they manifest a proper spirit 
of peace, and that, pending the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty stipulations, you 
will use your means in hand to provide 
them food at Fort Cobb. 

* * * * * * 

I have already reported to the proper 
department of Government my wish, 
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that the agencies of these Indians 
should be removed to the Canadian at 
once, that annuity goods should not be 
issued at Forts Larned or Dodge, but 
at the head agencies, and that these 
annuities should consist in chief of 
food. 

I propose that General Sheridan shall 
prosecute the war with vindictive 
‘earnestness against all hostile Indians 
till they are obliterated or beg for 
mercy, and therefore all who want 
peace must get out of the theatre of 
war, which will not reach the Reserva- 
tion committed to your care, unless ab- 
solutely necessary. 

* * * * * * 

I am with respect, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. T. Suerman, 
Lieutenant-General. 
Official copy, 
Cuas. G, ReNNEY, 
Bt. Capt. U. 8, A., 
Disb’g Officer. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


October 9, 1868. 
Major-General P, H. Surrman, 
Fort Hays, Kansas. 


The following telegram is just received 
from General Sherman : 


Cuicaco, Ixt., October 9, 
To General W. A. Nicnots : 

Telegraph to General Sheridan that 
he may proceed on the fact of hostility 
against all Indians outside of Hazen’s 
Reservation. * * * Hazen must be 
ready to proceed to Fort Cobb, where, 
in connection with the Indian agents, 
Boone and Wynkoop, he may invite 
hostile Indians to come and locate on 
Reservation. After notice is sent to all 
Indians acceptable to him, Hazen should 
go to Fort Cobb, establish himself 
there, and if the Indians do not come, it 
is not his or our fault. 


(Signed) W. T. SHERMAN. 


TieapavaRTeRs Minitary Division or THE Mis- 


souri, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., October 13, 1868. 


Brevet-Major General W. B. Hazen, 
Fort Cobb, 
(via Fort Arbuckle), Indian Territory. 


GENERAL: I want you to go to Fort 
Cobb, and to make provisions for all 
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the Indians who come there to keep out 
of the war; and I prefer that no war- 
like proceedings be made from that 
quarter. Both of the agents, Boone 
and Wynkoop, are ordered there also 
with the annuity goods, which, under a 
resolution of the Indian Peace Commis- 
sion, are to be distributed by them to 
such Indians as you may approve of. 
The object is, for the War and Interior 
Departments to afford peaceful Indians 
every possible protection, support, and 
encouragement, while the troops pro- 
ceed against all outside of the Reserva- 
tion as hostile; and it may be that 
General Sheridan will be forced to in- 
vade the Reservation in pursuit of hos- 
tile Indians, If so, I will instruct him 
to do all he can to spare the well-dis- 
posed, but their only safety now is in 
rendezyousing at Fort Cobb. Iwiil ap- 
prove and justify any expense, or any 
thing you may do to encourage Indians to 
come on to that Reservation, there to re- 
main at peace, while I will urge General 
Sheridan to push his measures for the 
utter destruction and subjugation of all 
who are outside in a hostile attitude. 

I wish you to remain at Fort Cobb, 
or in that vicinity as patiently as you 
can, looking to the time when all that 
are left of the Kiowas, Comanches, 
Apaches, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes are 
gathered there. Afterward at our leisure 
they can be conducted to and estab- 
lished on their appropriate Reserva- 
tions as defined in the Medicine Lodge 
Treaty. 

Iam with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


W. T. Suermay, 
Licutenant-General, Commanding. 


(Signed) 


HeapquaRTERs, SouTHERN INDIAN ‘TERRITORY, 
Fort Cons, November 10, 1868, 


Lieut.-Gen. Suerman, U. 8, A. 

Sm: * * * After the promulga- 
tion of that order (General Order No. 
4), the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in- 
cluded in my district became hostile, 
and I have considered them since that 
time as beyond my authority, until 
these shall be turned over by General 
Sheridan, who is now dealing with 
them * * * 
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Had there been an agent here with 
good and active assistants, as provided 
by law, these Indians, the Comanches 
and Kiowas, would probably have 
never left their Reservations. They do 
not yet know the limits of their country, 
nor the place for their ultimate self-main- 
tenance on it, Colonel Leavenworth 
established himself at a place singular 
ly unsuited for their permanent home, 
and seemed to do nothing looking 
toward establishing the Government 
scheme of colonization. J would call at- 
tention also to the facts just stated as 
equally true with the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes and their agent. He established 
himself at Fort Larned, a hundred 
miles north of their Reservation, and 
the Indians were invited there, most of 
them going against their will. Had 
they been placed where they belong, or 
had the agent, with the assistants pro- 
vided by the Government, gone and re- 
mained there, the Indians would have re- 
mained, and the present war in all proba- 
bility would not have taken place.. 

The Indians here, account for the 
present war as follows: Being about 
Larned, where abundant access was had 
to whiskey, a war party went to attack 
the Pawnees, their old foes, and were 
beaten ; when returning, and on the sct- 
tlements, one of them rode to a house 
for something to eat, without any in- 
tention of doing harm. A man came to 
the door, and ordered him away. The 
Indian not knowing what was said to 
him, continued to ride toward the 
house, and the citizen came out with a 
shot-gun and fired on him. At that the 
fracas commenced, and war followed. It 
is evident that it was not premeditated, 
as the Cheyennes were trading away 
their arms just issued by their agent in 
large numbers, up to the day of the 


outbreak. 
* * * * * * 
Iam, most respectfully, &c., 
(Signed) W. B. Hazen, 


Brevet Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHERN INDIAN DisTRICT, 
Fort Coss, Indian Territory, Nov. 22, 1868. 
To Lieut.-Gen, SHerman, U.S. A. 


Sm: The Cheyenne chief, Black Ket- 
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tle, and Arapahoe chief, Big Mouth, 
came here to ask for peace for their 
bands. I enclose their talk (page 476). 
Black Kettle represents a large part of 
the Cheyennes, known as the Southern 
Cheyennes, or those who were at Larned 
when the war commenced; and Big 
Mouth speaks for all or nearly all of 
the Southern Arapahoes. He was ac- 
companied by the chief, Spotted Wolf, 
and Black Kettle by Little Robe. 
They started of their own accord, but 
met one of my scouts, who told them to 
come on. To have made peace with 
them would have brought to my camp 
most of those now on the war-path 
south of the Arkansas; and as General 
Sheridan is to punish those at war, and 
might follow them in afterward, a sec- 
ond Chevington affair might occur 
which I could not prevent. I do not 
understand that I am to treat for peace, 
but would like definite instructions in 
this and like cases. To make peace 
with these people would probably close 
the war, but perhaps not permanently. 
I should prefer that General Sheridan 


should make peace with these parties. 
x * 


(Signed) W. BD. Iiazen. 


HEADQUARTERS, Minirary Division oF THE Mis- 


SOURI, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., November 23, 1868. 


General W. B. Hazen, 
Southern Indian Reservation, 
Fort Cobb, Indian Territory. 

Dear GENERAL: I have this morn- 
ing received your most interesting letter 
of the 7th of November with contents, 
which I have sent to the Secretary of 
War, as we are determined that Con- 
gress shall know all that it is possible 
for us to convey, to enable it to make a 
final disposition of this Indian question 
this winter. 

* * * * * * 

I see clearly the difficulties that you 
have to deal with, * * * In my in- 
structions to General Sheridan, I used 
this language : 

“ The establishment of General Hazen 
at Fort Cobb with fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and the clothing and stores which 
the Indian Bureau have agreed to sup- 
ply, is the result of the action of the In- 
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dian Peace Commission, which aimed 
to hold out the olive branch with one 
hand, and the sword in the other. But 
it is not thereby intended that any hostile 
Indians shall make use of that establish- 
ment asa refuge from a just punishment 
Sor acts already done. Your military 
control over that Reservation is as per- 
fect as over Kansas, and if hostile In- 
dians retreat within that Reservatior, 
they are by no means to escape a de- 
served punishment, but they may be 
followed even to Fort Cobb, captured 
and punished. But in any event you 
need some place to put your captives 
and prisoners, and Fort Cobb can be 
used for that purpose, as well as a place 
of refuge for such Indians as in good 
faith want to keep out of the war. 
Therefore I should deem it unwise to 
organize a force to go out in search of 
hostile Indians from that quarter, until 
after it is known that hostile Indians 
are actually near by; and even then 
every appearance about Fort Cobb 
should be suggestive of an earnest de- 
sire to afford a place of refuge, where 
the peaceable Indians may receive 
food, and be safe against our troops, 
as well as against the hostile Indians 
who may try to involve them in the 
common war. 

“In all my correspondence with the 
Indian Department I have insisted on 
this Fort Cobb establishment, in pref 
erence to embracing the whole Reserva- 
tion, because I saw how difficult it 
would be for your troops in the field to 
cease pursuit at its very boundary; but 
if the friendly Indians rendezvous 
about Fort Cobb, General Hazen can 
demand the surrender of all who have 
committed acts of outrage before issu- 
ing a pound of food, and these should 
be seized and held, or placed in con- 
finement at Fort Gibson or Arbuckle 


there to await your orders,” 
* * * * * * 


Keep me well advised. Truly yours, 
(Signed) W. T. Surrman, 
Lieutenant-General. 


HOW A COMANCHE CHIEF IMITATED HIS 
GREAT FATHER. 


Ten-Bears, chief of the Pennetecker 
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Comanches, called to see the General a 
short time ago, to know, “ What about 
this farming he heard so much talk 
about, that they wanted all the Indians 
to set about?” “He had been on to 
Washington” some two or three years 
since, and “ Washington hadn’t said any 
thing to him about farming .” 

“ What did he talk about?” asked 
the General. 

“ Why, he told me that all the coun- 
try out here was my own, and that I 
could go about as much as I pleased, so 
long as I did not take any scalps nor 
steal any stock.” 

“ Oh, well! that was at that time, but 
now he wants you to farm it. He 
plants corn—all Americans plant 
corn ; ” said the General. 

“Ugh!” said Ten-Bears, smoking 
most vigorously on his little short pipe, 
and smacking his lips with increasing 
vehemence. “Ugh! Well, I tell you 
what, you build me a large white 
house like the one Washington lives in, 
and I will plant corn too.” 

The General was nonplussed. 


AN INDIAN MAGNANIMOTS, 


This morning we rode over to the 
camp of the Arapahoes by invitation of 
the chiefs Little Raven and Yellow Bear. 

The air was bracing and clear; the 
sunlight playing cn the beds of purple 
daisies across the fresh green prairie 
most attractively. 

General Grierson and Captain Aivord 
cantered alongside on two very lean 
horses, while General Hazen and Mr. 
R invited me into their four-mule 
ambulance. 

The stout fatherly form of Little Ra- 
ven led the way, with Yellow Bear as 
aid-de-camp. 

Suddenly the quiet of our drowsiness 
was aroused by the appearance of a 
large grey wolf near us, over the hill. 





Quickly Yellow Bear was summoned 
to ride after and shoot him. 

Yellow Bear trotted off, leisurely at 
first, and then faster and swifter, till he 
appeared to be close upon him. He 
drew his arrow and brought it steadily 
in the bow, ready to shoot the wolf; 
held it so for a minute, riding rapidly 
the while, and then suddenly checked 
his pony, put up his bow, and rode 
leisurely back toward us, leaving the 
wolf unharmed. 

We wondered, and asked why he 
did not shoot him? He said: “ The 
wolf was sick ; Arapahoe never kills sick 
animals.” 

He did not need Mr. Bergh’s inter- 
ference. 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE, 


We arrived at the Arapahoe camp 
about noon. About ninety lodges were 
scattered irregularly along the banks of 
a small stream, well-shaded with cot- 
ton-wood just budding into green. 

Groups of warriors and children, with 
here and there a woman, could be seen 
among the tents. The lodges were made 
of buffalo skins, erected on poles about 
fifteen feet high, sugar-loaf shape, with 
openings fringed with the ends of the 
poles sticking up, and blackened with 
smoke at the top. A small oval open- 
ing served for a door, with movable 
skins to cover it from the cold or 
storms. 

Before many of these tepes, were 
stuck up straight poles, about as long as 
a lance, with bright-colored flags, 
shields, or feathers—the mark or sign 
of the owner being within. Dogs and 
children abounded; the latter naked, 
the former over-furred. The children 
were lively, and seemed delighted to see 
us. The women were busy, as usual, 
at their conventional employments, 
dressing buffalo robes and cooking. 
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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A YEAR WICH BRINGS TO PASS EVENTS REASONABLY TO BE EXPECTED. 


THE reader must imagine the lapse 
of a twelvemonth. 

With many of our friends time has 
flowed serenely, producing no percep- 
tible change, while others, in this short 
period, have reached a crisis. 

We will give a brief résumé of the 
year’s occurrences. 

Virginia Randall married Charley 
Graves a few weeks after the famous 
party at Mrs. Enos Foote’s, and return- 
ing from the usual wedding excursion, 
the young people went quietly to live 
with Virginia’s parents, the income of 
Graves being scarcely sufficient to sup- 
port himself, much less the modern fine 
lady who had now become his wife. 

Virginia was very happy. She loved 
her husband, and loved to be at home. 
Graves was never so content. He never 
had so easy, or so comfortable a time 
before. Randall was engaged on a very 
heavy railroad contract in the West, 
and was obliged to be a great deal ab- 
sent, so that Graves had almost entire 
control in the house. Indeed, he con- 
sidered himself quite the same as if he 
were the proprietor. Considering Vir- 
ginia was an only child, whose wishes 
had always been regarded by her father, 
the fellow was not far from right. By 
his murriage he had stepped into the 
enjoyment of a fortune without even the 
trouble of managing it. He soon quit- 
ted the house of Collet & Co., where he 
enjoyed a good salary, and set up to be 
a broker in a small way, on his own 
account; with what success, we shall 
presently see. 

Ellsworth was deeply chagrined at 
the triumph of his rival in carrying off 
the only girl he had ever really cared 


for. He began to entertain a subtle 
hate toward Virgizia, because she had 
trifled with him, and he resolved many 
bitter things in his mind. In a few 
months he married a homely and very 
commonplace girl with a large sum in 
ready cash, and thereupon was admitted 
a younger partner in the house of Jacob 
Illingsworth & Co, 

Virginia laughed when she heard of 
Ellsworth’s marriage to “ that fright.” 
The next time they met in society she 
congratulated him warmly, and was 
particularly polite to Mrs, Ellsworth, 
remaining a long time with her, either 
from sheer amiability, or that Ellsworth 
might see the difference between the 
two. 

Castleton returned from his European 
tour a new creature. Following Pul- 
sifer’s suggestions, he had kept con- 
stantly on the move, and saw much 
more than was in his original pro- 
gramme, and he returned to his native 
land in a condition fully to appreciate 
it. Pulsifer was (secretly) in raptures, 
He no longer feared for his former pro- 
tégé, And he was right. Castleton 
had come back with his eyes open to a 
wider circumference, his notions of men 
and things expanded, and his sense of 
what was before him enlarged and dig- 
nified. 

There is nothing so well calculated to 
help advance a young man of decided 
merit and ability as a genuine disap- 
pointment in love. It serves to settle 
disturbed and unequal sympathies; it 
fills the soul with high resolves, it 
nerves the resolution to combat all cons 
ceivable obstacles. 
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I do not suppose that for the sake of 
securing these desirable ends, any young 
man who reads this will be willing vol- 
untarily to expose himself to the con- 
tingency ; but let him be comforted if 
he must submit to it, that there is in it 
this consolation. 

When Castleton returned, affairs had 
so far advanced between Miss Digby 
and Du Barry that every body said they 
were engaged. The report was prema- 
ture, but might, I dare say, become true 
any day. Castleton accepted it. He 
was shaken to the foundations, but the 
shock passed, and left him serene, ready 
to reap the advantages I have so be- 
nevolently depicted for the consolation 
of disappointed lovers. 

When he called on Clara, he treated 
her with the familiarity of old friend- 
ship, but with none of the devotion 
which had marked his previous con- 
duct. Miss Digby was quick to per- 
ceive the change. She was of a nature 
too noble to be piqued by it, yet she 
was too much of a woman not to feel a 
secret regret. She was astonished to see 
such an improvement in her old lover, 
and all within three or four months, It 
was not perceptible in any particular 
thing, but in his entire presence and 
bearing. He was a little encrusted be- 
fore in mannerism. This had dropped 
from him as if by magic. 

As for Du Barry, I regret to say, he 

treated his friend with a good deal of 
superciliousness when speaking of Eu- 
rope, and advanced his own opinions 
almost offensively, as if whatever Castle- 
ton might think after so rapid a tour, 
amounted to just nothing at all. 
Mrs. Holt had been particularly for- 
tunate in renewing her acquaintance 
with ker old friends, and in extending 
it. It was marvellous what a favorite 
she became, and how every body sud- 
denly discovered what a “charming, 
sweet, fascinating dear little creature 
she was; so lovely and disinterested ; 
so perfectly lady-like, and so aristo- 
cratic.” 

The fact is, she crossed nobody’s path, 
she was in nobody’s way. She had no 


design in any thing she did, except to 
gratify her son. So that sbe did not 
provoke the jealousy even of the most 
envious, or ill-natured. At the same 
time, her soirées were delightful, and 
her reunions of the most select descrip- 
tion. 

It was to be observed, that you met 
there many artists of distinction, men 
who, years before, while “ Holt” was 
enthusiastically at work at Scotens- 
kopft, could be found, during the sum- 
mer, scattered in various nooks and 
quarters of the country, scene hunting, 
and in the winter occupying all sorts 
and sizes of ateliers, which they ambi- 
tiously styled studios, and where they 
labored persistently for fame and a 
modicum of ready money. Here were 
now assembled the successful ones 
[where were those who, perhaps equally 
deserving, had failed in the struggle 7], 
all of whom, of course, remembered 
“Holt.” They spoke of him with much 
affection, and praised him to the widow 
without stint.. I need not say how hap- 
py this made her, and how she re- 
doubled her efforts to please such dear 
friends of her husband. 

In fact, there did not assemble in the 
whole town so agreeable and positively 
so high-toned a set as that which met 
weekly at charming Mrs. Holt’s. The 
fame of these receptions began to spread, 
so that many who were not acquainted 
with her eagerly sought an introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Holt’s good nature would 
certainly have yielded to these flattering 
overtures, did not her son occasionally 
interpose. Without appearing to notice 
what was passing, he kept a careful 
watch, and thus maintained the exclu- 
siveness of his mother’s salon. 

Castleton came back from Europe with 
views considerably changed as to his posi- 
tion vis-d-vis the fashionable and fascinat- 
ing Mrs. Delaine, but not in the way that 
lady had counted on. He called on her 
within a reasonable time after his re- 
turn, but his customary and almost 
daily visits were not renewed. 

She, on her part, was more desperate- 
ly enamored than ever. The alteration 
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in Castleton was just what was required 
to perfect him in the eyes of the beau- 
tiful woman of the world. How bit- 
terly then was she disappointed to find 
him no longer visiting her in his old 
familiar way. She did not at first ex- 
hibit any sense of this. She was a first- 
class strategist, and did nothing pre- 
cipitately. On the contrary, she took 
time to consider. It led to a careful 
reforming of her lines, and a skilful 
preparation for a fresh attempt. But 
the outposts which she had once actual- 
ly captured, she found, to all appear- 
ance, well fortified, and in a condition 


to resist surprises. In vain she resumed 
her frequent consultations about the 
great lawsuit. They proved only con- 
sultations, There was no longer oppor- 
tunity for avowals of personal interest 
about Castleton’s attachment for Miss 
Digby. His relations with that young 
lady were settled beyond any question. 
What then was to be done? She must 
resort to a coup de main. 

Thus much for the year which we 
rapidly pass over, in, order to hasten to 
raise the curtain on new scenes and 
more exciting incidents. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BALL IS SET IN MOTION. WHERE WILL IT sTOP? 


Randall, the railroad contractor, had, 
as already intimated, embarked in a 
large operation in the West. He had 
secured an immense contract. In short, 
it embraced the construction of the en- 
tire line, for which he was to receive in 
payment the first mortgage bonds of 
the road at a very low figure. He cal- 
culated on clearing a couple of millions, 
at least, out of this enterprise. He had 
always been very successful, and he had 
never secured so large or so favorable a 
contract as this, 

But the pitcher may go once too often 
to the fountain, and be broken. The 
banking house, and it was an eminent 
one, on which Randall relied to place 
his bonds failed, with a large amount 
of these securities, which had been en- 
trusted to them, in their possession. 
Randall had made a most favorable ar- 
rangement with this house, by which he 
was to receive ail the money necessary 
to carry out his work. The agreement 
with the bankers put Randall quite at 
his ease, and left him free to exercise all 
his energy in pushing the construction 
of the line. 

But agreements are nothing but pieces 
of paper, when the makers’ names be- 
come worthless. Randall not only was 
forced to look about for new parties to 
furnish money, but he suffered much 
loss and inconvenience in having so 


large an amount locked up with the 
bankrupt firm. He was not a man to 
succumb at the first blow. He had 
resolution and nerve. Failing for the 
time to secure the desired coéperation 
he sold, with quick decision, his house 
and furniture in New York, and some 
other valuable property, to put himself 
in ready funds for the immediate de- 
mands of the work, and prepared to 
remove his family at once to the West 
the better to devote his whole time and 
energy to it. 

Virginia was his only child, his dar- 
ling. He wished her to accompany 
them with her husband. He could give 
Graves a confidential position in his 
general office. He required, more than 
ever, some one in whom he could place 
implicit trust, so that nothing appeared 
more opportune than his suggestion. 

Graves, however, was unwilling to 
leave New York. Virginia, whose 
character displayed itself on the occa- 
sion, urged and implored him to do so. 
She used every arguMent and every 
appeal, but he doggedly resisted her. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, “I will go 
with you and mamma, if you think I 
can be of any service to you.” 

“No, my child,” was his reply; 
“ since your husband decides not to go, 
it is your duty to remain with him. 
Your mother and I are used to vicissi- 
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tudes, don’t trouble yourself about us. 
I shall put all right in a twelvemonth, 
and then we will all come together 
again.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Randall quitted 
New York, Graves took his wife to the 
Fifth Avenue hotel, with which estab- 
lishment he seemed perfectly delighted. 
Virginia did not like hotel life at all, 
although she was the most attractive 
young woman in the house, and all of 
Graves’ gentlemen acquaintances—and 
he had a great many—were very polite 
to her. This was now not in the least 
to her taste. While a young lady, she 
certainly made every effort to retain as 
many admirers as possible; but when 
she married, her conduct changed, in 
toto, disappointing a good many young 
gentlemen who were counting on some 
very agreeable flirtations. 

Virginia felt the loss of her home 
deeply, but she tried to prevent her 
husband seeing that she was suffering 
from the change. 

It was not long before the young 
man realized the difference between liv- 
ing on a most liberal scale at his father- 
in-law’s house, without the least ex- 
pense, unless to pay his tailor’s bills, 
which he did not do very regularly, and 
actually supporting himself and his 
wife at one of the most expensive hotels 
in the city, where bills are “ presented 
weekly.” 

I will say this for Graves. He tried 
manfully to do his best. He sought 
business with considerable pertinacity, 
and even brought himself to call on 
Ellsworth, now a rich stock-broker, and 
ask him in an off-hand way to give him 
whatever outside orders he might have. 

Ellsworth received his late rival with 
more than usual cordiality; he had 
previgusly heard of Randall’s bad luck; 
he asked him to sit down, and managed, 
by a show of sympathy, to worm out 
of him just how he was situated. 

“ We have very few outside orders to 
give,” he said, at the conclusion of the 
interview ; ‘“ but rely on it, I shall cer- 
tainly send what we do have to you.” 

Nothing could seem fairer; yet after 
Graves got in the street, and recalled 


the whole scene, he felt, he knew not 
why, dissatisfied and half sorry that he 
had called. 

As for Ellsworth, when the door 
closed on his old friend, a look of ma- 
lignant triumph passed over his face, 
and he said to himself, as he mechani- 
cally took out his watch, regarding it 
intently ; “I will give him six months,” 

Alas! the most expensive house and 
double lot in New York will not go far 
toward building a railroad. Randall 
knew this better than most people. 
What he hoped when he sold out was 
to “bridge over” a short period, when 
he would make fresh arrangements for 
capital, and pursue his course without 
even the semblance of an interruption. 
But the bonds lodged with the failing 
house began to appear in the market, 
and were sold at a greatly depreciated 
price. 

This was a blow to immediate nego- 
tiation, besides, it alarmed the railroad 
company. The directors began to fear 
that Randall would not be able to carry 
out his contract, and as is almost always 
the case, they took steps calculated to 
prevent his doing so. They declined 
issuing further securities ; though he was 
in no default, having fully complied 
thus far; unless security was given for 
the faithful appropriation of their pro- 
ceeds, Randall, though indignant, tried 
mild and persuasive means, It did not 
avail. Then he resorted to the courts 
for redress. There are few who do not 
know what that means. The railroad 
company which, without aroad, amount- 
ed merely to a paper charter, was soon 
shorn of its vitality, and Randall (in 
business parlance) was ruined. 

He was not a man long to stay in 
such a condition. The country was 
wide, and enterprises numerous. He 
was about to turn his attention to a 
new project, which presented a very 
favorable aspect, when he was seized 
with bilious fever, which carried him 
off in a few days. 

This sad event happened in a rude, 
straggling village, if village it could be 
called, on the line of the road he was 
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working so hard to construct. His wife, 
always devoted, was with him; his 
daughter, whose name in his delirium 
he constantly pronounced, was a thou- 
sand miles away, and did not hear of 
her loss till after the funeral had taken 
place. The poor girl’s senses came near 
leaving her; but when she recovered 
from the shock, all the show and tinsel 
which had been before conspicuous 
had disappeared, displaying in its true 
light a noble, earnest and genuine 
nature. 

Before the sad intelligence reached 
New York, Graves was at his wit’s ends 
for money. His wife had no idea of 
economy; she had never been taught 
it; and was therefore scarcely to blame 
for continuing her ordinary expendi- 
tures precisely as she did when living 
at home. The bills at the hotel accu- 
mulated. Graves managed to stave 
them off by one excuse after another. 

At last, after borrowing small sums 
in various places, he had recourse to 
the pawnbroker. He would mend his 
fortunes in a few weeks; that was what 
he said to Virginia as an excuse for 
asking for her valuable jewels. They 
were given freely with all the unreserve 
of a generous nature ; indeed, with lit- 
tle reflection either, until she was left 
with nothing of value; and even 
Graves’ elegant lever watch was dis- 
posed of, and a ten-dollar “ Oroide” 
put in its place. But they retained 
their rooms at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel, 
and to all appearance affairs flowed 
smoothly as ever. 

Only Ellsworth, who secretly watch- 
ed their ebb, knew by signs, to him un- 
mistakable, that the change was near. 
The death of Randall precipitated the 
crisis, Virginia awoke as froma dream. 
She appeared suddenly to have learned 
the “life lesson.” It was a terrible 
blow, when these realities were revealed 
to her; but instead of giving way, her 
nature, after the first awful shock, rose 
superior to circumstances. 

She insisted on quitting the hotel, but 
how to do it? Graves was indebted 
there a very considerable amount, for 
which all their effects could be held. 
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By leaving two of Virginia’s immense 
trunks filled with valuable dresses, 
shawls, &c. (she had no use for them 
now, poor thing), they got away, and 
took moderate board in another quarter 
of the town, where Virginia, dressed in 
deep mourning, commenced on severe 
realities, 

After a week’s reflection—the time 
seemed to her a century,—she decided 
that they must leave New York. Her 
mother could not come to her, she could 
not afford it; besides, she had to re- 
main and see if any thing could be 
secured from the wreck of her hus- 
band’s fortunes. 

Graves could not give up the idea of 
a New York life. He behaved very 
well though, and was very kind in his 
demeanor, appearing to regard his wife's 
feelings much more thau usual. He 
said he would make one more trial, that 
failing, he would consent to quit. 

He had determined to humble his 
pride, and make a strong appeal to 
Ellsworth for a considerable loan. He 
called on his old schoolmate early one 
morning. He was at liberty. The lat- 
ter knew precisely the errand Graves 
had come on. He received him very 
pleasantly, and patiently heard his 
story, and his application for a loan of 
a thousand dollars to enable him to 
start again in a small way. 

Ellsworth was very sorry, pained, I 
may say, that it was unfortunately out 
of his power to assist him; but he was 
bound by the articles of copartnership 
not to make private loans; and thus it 
was simply impossible for him to aid 
him. 

Grayes was learning fast, too. He 
felt the ground begin to slip from under 
him. He endeavored to grasp at some- 
thing. He resolved to depart from New 
York, even as his wife desired. He 
summoned all his resolution, and placed 
his situation exactly before Ellsworth, 
who listened attentively, and with ap- 
parent sympathy. “ Lend me two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,” he said, “so 
that we may leave here and join my 
wife’s mother.” 

“It is avery hard case,I declare,” 
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said Ellsworth, drawing a long breath, 
“T would like to accommodate you, not 
only for your sake, but for your wife’s 
sake, for we were children together. At 
the same time, Charley (he tried to say 
this very delicately), you know you are 
very careless with your money; I was 
going to say reckless, only I don’t wish 
to hurt your feelings at this time, es- 
pecially ; but to tell you the truth, if 
you think scriously of quitting New 
York, and you require my aid, I would 
prefer your wife should call, and talk 
the matter over with me by herself; 
you must not be vexed; you know how 
you always did make way with money.” 
The blood rushed to Graves’ face, 
swelling it with rage. He started to 
his feet, and clenching his hand, he 
raised it threateningly. “Harry Ells- 
worth, I have half a mind to smash 
your face for you for what you have 
said. Take your fingers off that bell, 
orI will doit. Just you give me now 
the slightest provocation, if you dare.” 
Ellsworth was not a coward, but the 
“junior partner” could not afford a 
brawl within the sacred precincts of the 
bureau. Graves’ blood was up. Evi- 
dently he was capable of dangerous 
acts, Like all men of easy nature, it 
required an extraordinary spur to excite 
him, but when fully roused his temper 
was fierce and uncontrollable. Ells- 
worth understood this perfectly, and 
waited quietly, after the first impulse, 
for his adversary’s rage to expend itself. 
Graves at last paused for breath. 
“Have you finished?” asked Ells- 
worth, in a tone whose calmness was 
enough to set Graves on fire again. 
“‘ Have you finished ?” 
“No, I have but just begun. I want 
to tell you that you are a ————__!” 
“Tt is needless to reproduce these 
epithets. They were of the most severe 
and stinging description. I do not 
think Ellsworth could have borne 
them; but as Graves concluded, he 
turned and left the room, nearly upset- 
ting in his fury the “head of the 
house,” the quiet and sedate Mr. Illings- 
worth, who happened at that moment 
to be coming in, 


Leaving Ellsworth to make what ex- 
planation he chose, his temples swollen, 
his face flushed, his pulses beating 
fiercely, Graves came out on the side- 
walk, and stood for a moment irresolute. 
The sight of the throng pushing hur- 
riedly in all directions recalled him to 
his miserable situation. He made a 
strong effort to be composed. Then he 
resumed his labors, namely, the attempt 
to borrow a considerable sum of money. 

It was in vain. Every body seemed 
to know of Randall’s death, and to 
understand the situation it left Graves 
in. He thought of applying to his 
father, but he was himself an overwork- 
ed man, with not a dollar to spare, and 
years before Graves had taxed him to 
the uttermost. There really was no 
hope in that quarter. 

Thus the day passed, and late in the 
afternoon the poor fellow dragged lis 
feet slowly to his boarding-house. His 
first impulse was to tell his wife about 
the day’s adventures, but a manly feel- 
ing checked it, and he said nothing. 

He did not sleep the whole night. 
The revulsion had brought to him also 
very suddenly a new vision, whereby 
his past life was opened up, and he 
could see how he had thrown away his 
advantages, see, and bitterly lament. 

His wife slumbered peacefully. He 
rose a little after midnight, and paced 
the floor of his chamber till morning. 
Then he sat down, and, taking his pen, 
wrote as follows: 


“Tam obliged to go out very early, 
and do not wake you because you are 
sleeping so well. Will be home in good 
season. CHARLEY.” 


He placed this where Virginia could 
readily see it on rising, and left the 
house. He walked up and down vari- 
ous streets till ten o’clock, as if trying 
to make up his mind to something dis- 
agreeable. It would seem he succeeded, 
for he took his way with a rapid and 
decided step to the counting room of 
Jacob Abbott, now Abbott & Holt, and 
asked for Mr. Holt. He was engaged, 
and Graves had to wait nearly half an 
hour. It seemed to him a year. At 
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length he was told he could walk in the 
private office. 

As he entered, Holt looked up. He 
could not help observing marks of the 
severe mental agony which Graves was 
enduring. All he said was, “ How are 
you? take a seat.” 

Graves did not sit down; he could 
not do any thing so deliberate. 

“T called to ask if you would loan 
me two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Holt hesitated. The appearance of 
suppressed agony in his visitor prevent- 
ed the sneer which would otherwise 
have been visible. His indecision, if 
indecision it was, continued but for an 
instant. He replied in a measured 
tone: “I am not willing to do it, 
Graves.” 

His manner was decided, but neither 
harsh nor biting, nor in any way calcu- 
lated to wound the applicant. Besides, 
a straightforward reason was given. 
“Tam not willing to do it;” not “I 
can’t do it,” or, “ our articles of copart- 
nership prevent.” Strange to say, the 
answer, so far from discouraging Graves, 
inspired him with courage to renew the 
request. 

“ Perhaps if you knew the fix I am in, 
you would be willing,” he said. 

“Sit down.” Holt pointed to a seat, 
which Graves accepted, while the for- 
mer assumed the attitude of one pre- 
pared to give attention. 

Thus encouraged, Graves truthfully 
stated the situation in which his father- 
in-law’s death and his own improvi- 
dence had placed him, and his deter- 
mination to go with his wife to the 
West, if he could raise means sufficient 
for the purpose. 

“Why do you come to me?” asked 
Holt in an icy tone. 

“Because I have tried everywhere 
else, and failed,” retorted Graves, with 
a despairing energy which startled even 
his questioner. 

“Ellsworth ?” demanded Holt, after 
a pause, 

“Don’t mention the name of the 
d—d scoundrel,” exclaimed the other 
in an excited voice. “I made up my 
mind never to speax of it, but I must 
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tell somebody, or I shall murder him 
yet.” Thereupon he gave an account 
of what passed at the interview, with 
which the reader is already familiar. 

Holt listened with an interest impos- 
sible for him to conceal. When Graves 
repeated Ellsworth’s proposition for 
Virginia to call on him, a paleness over- 
spread his face, and he held his breath 
while waiting to hear what was Graves’ 
response, 

He sat a few minutes absorbed. 

“Does your wife wish to go?” he 
asked, at length. 

“Most emphatically she does,” ex- 
claimed Graves. 

“Tell me, Graves,” continued Holt, 
“ do you really want to quit New York 
and go to work? Are you willing to 
rough it? Have you thought seriously 
of the matter ?” 

“ Holt!” exclaimed Graves, starting 
to his feet; “just only help me to get 
away, and I will show you whether I 
amor not. I am a changed man,—a 
changed man within twenty-four hours,” 

“Enough. Now listen to me. I hap- 
pen to have a quarter section of land 
not far from where your mother-in-law 
now is. There is a small comfortable 
house on it, and the place is already 
stocked. The property was taken in 
payment of a debt which I made for 
the concern some time ago, and I pre- 
ferred to assume it, and have the place 
charged to me. Now, Graves, on one 
condition only will I help you.” 

“What is it?” demanded the other 
suspiciously. 

“ Keep quiet till I finish. I say, on 
one condition only. I will, through a 
third party, convey this property to 
your wife, and whatever is on it, and 
furnish the house in a suitable way, and 
advance the money for your journey, if 
you will pledge me your honor never to 
mention the circumstance to her, nor 
any other human being.” 

“ And how soon will you want pay- 
ment ?” 

“You don’t understand me. 
receive no payment.” 

Graves was greatly agitated. 

“ Holt!” he said, at last, “I cannot 
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accept this. I have no right to do so 
either for Virginia or myself.” 

“ As you please,” replied Holt, relaps- 
ing into kis ordinary manner, and speak- 
ing as if the interview was at an end. 

“But how can I?” continued Graves, 

“Tsay as you please; so let there be 
an end of it.” 

* Will you lend me, mind, I say lend, 
two hundred and fifty dollars ? ” 

“ No ! ” 

“ Holt,” said Graves, “I would try 
and tell you how I feel about this gen- 
erous offer, but you are such a strange 
fellow. You would swear at me if I 
did. Perhaps, for my wife’s sake, I 
ought not peremptorily to decline it. 
May I have a day to consider ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Graves left the counting-room with 
feelings difficult to depict. 

What should he do? His sense of 
what was manly caused him to regard 
the acceptance of Holt’s offer with en- 
tire repugnance. If Holt would allow 
him to even promise to pay him! But 
he was so different from any other hu- 
man being. Recollecting his pledge to 
be home early, and having really nothing 
to call him elsewhere, he proceeded to 
his boarding house. 

He found Virginia in a state of great 
excitement. She was exceedingly frignt- 
ened by the note her husband had left 
in the morning, and she had been es- 
pecially annoyed by the presentation of 
several bills which she thought were 
paid. Besides, an uncouth, suspicious- 
looking man had called twice to see 
Graves. 

“Tet us leave New York,” she ex- 
claimed. “Do not oppose the idea any 
longer. Let us quit the city while we 
can. For my sake, Charley, do not 
hesitate. We will join mother, and we 
may be happy yet.” 

“Thave not the means to get away, 
Virginia. I have been endeavoring 
everywhere to raise money. I can’t do 
tt.” 

“Then sell all my dresses, except the 
oneI wear. Oh, if we had decided a 
year ago!” 

“Tf we had, I should have done you 
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no good, Virginia. It is only lately I 
have learned to be a man.” 

“Then you will go? Say that you 
will go!” 

“T will.” 

She threw her. arms about her hus- 
band, and wept like a child. The tears 
relieved her. ‘ There,” she exclaimed, 
smiling, “‘I needed to have a good cry. 
Now, I will help you, just see if I 
don’t.” 

“Tam going out again, Virginia. I 
may not be in at dinner, but I will be 
home early in the evening.” 

He started forth, taking his way 
directly back to Abbott & Holt’s, “It 
is of no use arguing with him,” he 
said ; “I will accept the offer; it is the 
only way to save Virginia. I know it 
will kill her to stay here. This is what 
I will do. I will estimate the value of 
the whole property, and add to it the 
money I shall receive, and in due time I 
will repay him every dollar with inter- 
est.” 

Having settled this to his satisfac- 
tion, he marched again into Holt’s. 

“T accept your offer.” 

“Very well. When do you wish to 
start ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“The papers may not be ready so 
soon.” 

“ Need that make any difference?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Then help us to quit this cursed 
place in the morning. I wish it could 
be to-night.” 

“You do not forget the condition.” 

“T do not. It is a very hard one, but 
I will keep it sacredly, on my honor.” 

“Neither your wife nor any other 
human being shall ever know what I 
do.” 

“ Never.” 

In a few minutes the matter was con- 
cluded, and Graves received from the 
hands of Holt, the jeered-at ‘“ Cockeye” 
of his school-days, funds amply sufii- 
cient for his purposes. 

“ Recollect the name of the man from 
whom you purchase the property. Here 
it is, with the address. He will write 
and send you the deeds, and forward 
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furniture, and all that sort of thing. 
You correspond with him, you under- 
stand. Don’t write tome. Good day.” 

Graves was glad to make his escape. 
His sense of humiliation was intense ; 
but he resolved to bear it for his wife’s 
sake. She fortunately would never 
know it. 

He went to several places to attend 
to some trifling matters, and did not 
return as early as he expected. His 
wife reported that the same suspicious- 
looking personage had called. 

“T do believe it is some of Ells- 
worth’s work. He knowsI am trying 
to get away, and he means to annoy me.” 

“Do you owe him,” asked Virginia 
in a tone of horror. 

“ Oh, some trifling loans ever so long 
ago. Nothing lately, nothing since we 
were married, on my honor.” 

The avowal greatly relieved her. And 
when Graves told her he was quite 
ready to start in the morning, provided 
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she was, her joy was past description. 
She flew up-stairs to her chamber, and 
in less than an hour declared that she, 
too, was ready. 

They left in the early train on their 
journey to their far distant home; and 
when the bailiff (for it was he) called 
that morning, fortified by an order of 
arrest, on the ground that the “ Defen- 
dant was about to quit the State, and 
take his property with him,” at the suit 
of “ Henry Ellsworth,”: for various sums 
of money loaned at different periods far 
back, he discovered that he was too 
late, and so reported to the attorney, 
who duly informed his principal. 

Ellsworth, was not particularly nar- 
row-minded or vindictive ; but you see 
what such slights as he received from 
Virginia, and such abuse as Graves 
heaped on him, will do. It made him 
stoop to a very low revenge, happily 
frustrated by his old schoolmate’s early 
departure. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LAIR OF THE LEOPAEDESS. 


About this time Castleton received a 
neat little note from Mrs. Delaine. It 
was as follows: 

Dear Mr. CastiEton: I wish particularly 
to see you to-morrow. I have some matters 
of special importance to lay before you. Come 
as early as five o’clock, and arrange to stay to 
dinner, and spend the evening. Please do not 
disappoint me. 

Cea Avavsta DELAINE, 

There was such an entire absence of 
coquetry in this epistle, that Castleton 
took it for what it purported to be, a 
simple matter of business, and gave an 
affirmative reply to the servant who 
brought it, and who was waiting for an 
answer. He thought nothing more of the 
circumstance, except to hold himself in 
readiness to keep the appointment on 
the following day. 

At five o’clock he was at the house. 
He was ushered into the little boudoir 
adjoining the library, and told that 
Mrs. Delaine would be down in a few 
minutes, 

He took up a book which was on the 
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table. It was a volume of miscellaneous 
plays. The book fell open where a 
small delicate paper-cutter had been left 
between the leaves. The play was 
“Fazio.” Castleton’s eyes fell on a pas- 
sage in which the passionate Aldabella 
describes her extravagant love. He 
continued to run over the pages till 
becoming interested in the play, which 
he had never read, he settled himself 
to its perusal. 

In the midst of his occupation he 
heard a deep drawn sigh near him, and 
looking up, he beheld Mrs. Delaine 
standing close by his -ide. 

“ Who would have thought it, who 
could have believed it, that such a 
veritable lawyer as you have become 
should interest himself in any thing 
emotional ! ” 

“Emotions are what we have pr nci- 
pally to deal with,” said Castleton, ris- 
ing and laying down the volume. 

“ Just as medical men deal with dis- 
ease, or surgeons with a broken limb,” 
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replied Mrs. Delaine, extending her 
hand to.him, while she insisted he 
should resume the fauteuil, which was 
the lady’s favorite seat. 

“ You looked so unlike your every-day 
self (such, at least, as I lately see you), 
and so like what I can imagine is your 
real self, seated off guard, and quite in 
repose, perusing this romantic piece of 
heart limning that I could not bear to 
disturb you. Do you know how long I 
stood quite near enough to touch you, 
while you were so entirely absorbed ?” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

“T could not repress a long sigh 
when I thought how soon it would pass 
away, and you would come back to the 
wooden life of that hideous office.” 

“ You do not forget your old subject, 
I perceive.” 

“No, indeed; only you now give me 
no opportunity to enlarge on it. Why 
is it you never come to see me as you 
used to do?” 

“T am constantly occupied in affairs,” 
replied Castleton. “My profession is 
an absorbing one, and at my age I must 
not neglect it.” 

“T declare, I should think it was Mr. 
Pulsifer who was talking, not the 
bright-looking, ingenuous youth I saw 
on a certain day, but a few years ago, 
seated for the first time in his office.” 

A pang struck at Castleton’s heart. 
He recalled the time vividly, and, in 
connection with it, Clara Digby. A 
great change had indeed come over 
him. He sat still, making no reply. 

“How do you like my favorite 
play?” asked Mrs. Delaine, changing 
the subject. 

“ What I read of it is very intense, 
but overwrought, not to say unnatural.” 

“Do you really think so ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Don’t you think it natural for Alda- 
bella to exhibit the passion she does ?” 

“Tt is certainly scandalous for her to 
do it.” 

“Do not speak to me of what is 
scandalous ; for once, be free from cant 
and from this everlasting reserve. Tell 
me, is it not true to woman’s nature ?” 

“ There are such women, I suppose.” 
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“You were always provoking. Do 
you not believe that a woman who loves 
intensely is capable of committing a 
crime to serve the one she loves, or of 
doing any thing to secure his love ?” 

“T do not belong to the school,” said 
Castleton, “which appreciates such 
women. They exist, I know; but they 
are the slaves of unbridled passions, 
desperate as enemies, and still more 
dangerous as friends.” 

“You are not speaking from your 
heart, but from your brain,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Delaine quickly. “Never mind. 
With my longer experience, I know you 
better than you know yourself. Do not 
attempt to smother your feelings under 
the mantle of a cold philosophy. The 
time will come when they will burst 
forth like lava from the volcano, and 
devastate every thing in their way.” 

“T hope not.” 

“So do I; and, to prevent it, give 
your heart full play now, even if its 
movements should appear erratic to so- 
called sensible people; sensible fools, 
rather !” 

Dinner was announced. It was not 
served in the large dining-hall, but in a 
cozy little breakfast room, and laid on 
a small circular table, just large enough 
for the occasion; so that not the least 
formality attended the repast. They 
were seated so near each other that 
conversation might easily be confiden- 
tial, should it by any chance take that 
turn. With every appearance of sim- 
plicity, the dinner was really elaborate, 
such as could be served in few establish- 
ments, even in New York. Mrs. De- 
laine’s French cook had no superior. 
The wines were not profuse, but very 
choice. Castleton enjoyed them in his 
moderate way, while Mrs, Delaine bare- 
ly touched her lips to the different 
glasses, as became a lady. 

The conversation turned on Castle- 
ton’s trip of the previous year. He was 
led on by degrees, till he found himself 
giving a detailed account of it. Mrs. 
Delaine asked him a great many ques- 
tions about different places with which 
she was well acquainted, and they were 
soon comparing notes of the localities 
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in a familiar way. She was amazed and 
delighted that he had seen so much, 
and knew so much about what he had 
seen. 

Then they went on talking of almost 
every thing in connection with Euro- 
pean trips; of sea voyages; the new 
London hotels; the Channel ; sight-see- 
ing; the Mediterranean; the charming 
passes of the Oberland, Rome, Egypt— 
a thousand things, 

“Do you remember this?” “Did 
you see that?” “Just at that point 
such an incident happened to me.” 
“Did you spend a night at the little 
hut on such a peak of the Pyrenees?” 
“T occupied that very room myself, only 
think of it!” 

“You must positively taste this 
champagne. Ladies cannot drink wine; 
we have such weak heads; but you will 
enjoy it.” 

Without Castleton’s being aware of 
it, the evening was far advanced, while 
they were still seated at the table, talk- 
ing over the various incidents of for- 
eign travel, without a word of senti- 
ment, but gradually, as it would seem, 
growing more familiar in the style of 
conversation. 

Was it not natural it should be so? 
Where topics were discussed mutually 
interesting; where both had experi- 
enced the same adventures, encountered 
similar mishaps, enjoyed the same 
scenes, it is not strange that they be- 
came so engrossed that time passed un- 
heeded. 

I mistake. Not they. 

Not for an instant did Mrs, Delaine 
lose sight of her object. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, she advanced her lines. Now 
quickly retreating, if by chance she had 
pushed a little too far, when putting 
herself in the attitude of listener, she 
would ask questions about the changes, 
for example, which had occurred since 
she left, until any possible suspicion 
would be allayed. She was so appre- 
ciative of every incident of travel, so 
entirely in Castleton’s own vein, that he 
thought she was never half so interest- 
ing. 

At length coffee was served. 
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“Since you would be quite alone, I 
do not see how I can hospitably with- 
draw to leave you to your wine, as is 
still the absurd fashion,” she said, ris- 
ing, “so I must invite you to accom- 
pany me to my favorite spot, where, in 
a few minutes, a cup of tea must con- 
sole you for what you give up here.” 

Castleton rose also. I do not say he 
was excited by the wine, for he was 
not; but a genial, glowing elevation 
had insensibly taken possession of him, 
caused not only by it, but by the choice 
viands, the luxurious surroundings, the 
agreeable conversation, and the presence 
of a beautiful and fascinating woman. 

As she preceded him from the room, 
he noticed her dress particularly for the 
first time. It was of the most exquisite, 
yet of the simplest character. It resem- 
bled a morning, rather than a dinner- 
dress, yet was unlike either. It was of 
a delicate, gossamer-like fabric, and ar- 
ranged to display to the fullest advan- 
tage the absolutely perfect form and 
contour of the wearer, while it served, 
by its airy nothingness, to impart youthe 
fulness and freshness to every move- 
ment ; in standing, walking, leaning, or 
sitting, and all the while she so child- 
like, so innocent, so unconscious ! 

I say Castleton noticed this now for 
the first time, for he was not a person 
ordinarily attracted by any particular 
feature in dress, and up to the time he 
rose from the table, this had not spe- 
cially taken his attention. Now it would 
appear that his senses were more active, 
and his reflective powers to an extent 
subdued, for he noticed appreciatively 
points which had never before attracted 
his attention. 

The two proceeded to the boudoir. 

“TJ shall resume possession of my lit- 
tle chair,” she said. “It was for the one 
occasion only I allowed you to have it, 
and that because you were reading 
‘ Fazio,’” 

She sat down as she spoke, pointing 
her companion to a seat near her on the 
sefa, Then they partook of a delicate 
cup of tea. 

As she reclined with childlike sim- 
plicity in her litile fanteuil within that 








vast mansion, its absolute mistress, 
wearing no ornament of any kind, ex- 
hibiting not the least desire to attract 
or to lead in conversation, Castleton felt 
he had never seen a woman so faultless- 
ly beautiful. 

His suspicions must have been quite 
laid at rest, allowing his thoughts and 
feelings to flow in their natural channel 
unrestrained. Once or twice, to be sure, 
the “matters of special importance” 
which he had been summoned there to’ 
examine did occur to him, but for once 
he felt it would be out of place to as- 
sume a professional air. 

She doubtless perceived what was 
passing in his mind, for she exclaimed : 
“I know you expect me to take up my 
affairs; but this time let me be spared ; 
let me out of all my life spend one sin- 
gle natural evening. 

Castleton smiled. “ One would think 
you were a slave, and had just obtained 
permission for a holiday.” 

“ Just that, just that. You could not 
describe my condition better. I am a 
slave; more than that, I am watched, 
criticised, censured, maligned, and with- 
out the sympathy (beyond what money 
buys) of a solitary soul. You know it 
perfectly well,” she continued. “ This 
is not what I wish to speak of. Iam 
determined not to speak of it. Only 
let me rest this evening in peace.” 

She was becoming a little agitated, 
and Castleton made some attempt to 
comfort her. 

“ My friend,” she said—“ don’t repel 
me, if I call you so—how little, not- 
withstanding all you have observed 
in the dreadful trade you have des- 
tined yourself to follow, can you under- 
stand what I endure. You are calm, 
cold, impassive, just. Your blood does 
not stir out of its customary channel, 
your pulses beat always evenly. Your 
emotions are never violent. How then 
can you understand what J suffer, who 
have constantly to repress and subdue 
the outbursts of a passionate nature, to 
curb all expression of my feelings, 
which in me is but natural enthusiasm ; 
and conceal the fires which are now 
consuming me?” 
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While she was speaking, she had in- 
sensibly risen, and seated herself by 
Castleton. He did not appear to ob- 
serve the movement. 

“T know what you are going to say,” 
she continued, speaking rapidly and in 
much excitement. I know this is not at 
all to your taste ; yet you have consent- 
ed that this shall be my evening. You 
have too large and noble a nature to 
cultivate a one-sided view of the human 
heart. As you are, or at least as you 
will soon force yourself to be, you will 
settle into just a moicty of the enlarged 
and glorious being which you might 
become, did you permit yourself to 
share in the experiences of such hearts 
as you affect to despise.” 

She placed her hand on his arm as 
she spoke, as if to enforce the appeal 
she had made. 

The gesture was so insidious that it 
did not startle her companion. His 
brain was for the moment unsettled. 
He did not speak. 

“You do not answer!” Her hand 
glided softly down, and rested within 
his. 

Castleton did not stir. His face was 
beginning to look impassive. 

“Ts it possible that you are literally 
without feeling? I do not believe it— 
I know to the contrary. I have seen 
you exhibit it.” She was speaking very 
rapidly. 

“T will not refrain,” she continued, 
finally, as if replying to some expres- 
sion of her companion, while she 
grasped his hand; “I have passed the 
barrier of feminine reserve, and I will 
run my course, though I am forever 
after to despair. You do know, you 
must have known—despise and mock 
me for the confession—how I have 
loved you. When I first saw you, pas- 
sing from that lawyer’s room—a mere 
youth, I worshipped you then. I did, I 
did. I stole back just to see you again 
for an instant. I have belonged to you 
ever since. When I thought Clara 
Digby loved you (I knew you loved her) 
despair and rage filled my soul; when I 
discovered the truth, I was in raptures ; 
I hoped still to win you. You ran away 
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from me to Europe. When you return- 
ed, you were frigid as ice. This 
plunged me in the deepest agony—in 
torment indescribable. ‘What am I to 
do? What will become of me?’ I 
asked. I could resist no longer. I re- 
solved to have an interview. It has 
come. You can kill me. I wish you 
would do so. Can you have the least 
conception of love like mine; without 
change, without diminution, always, al- 
ways a perpetual fountain, overflowing, 
gushing? Tell me, have you any idea 
of it? I have had for years no ambi- 
tion, no hope, no wish, except what 
were connected with you. Every thing 
—my life, my soul’s existence, are cen- 
tered in you. Beware how you slight 
me. With you I can be anything, 
everything You shall mould me abso- 
lutely to your will. If you do reject 
me, I will become a devil; mark what I 
say—a devil!” 

While this scene was passing, Castle- 
ton sat aghast, pale, speechless. He had 
been for the moment stunned by the 
rapidity and force of the torrent; but 
by degrees he recovered. 

“ This is madness,” he said, at length, 
as he attempted to rise.* 

“T know it is, but don’t you dare 
mock at it,” exclaimed the excited 
woman, compelling him to keep his 
seat, “Do you think to leave me in 
this way? Have you nothing to say to 
me? Speak!” 

Castleton did not open his mouth. 
He felt he could say nothing. 

There was a point where he was in 
possible danger, namely, when he rose 
from the dinner, and prepared to follow 
his Circe into her interesting little sit- 
ting-room. But when she began her 
passionate demonstration, a revulsion 
came gradually over him, which left 
him hard and impassive as marble. It 
was the reaction. 

“Speak! Say that you Jove me.” 

Not a word! 

“TIngrate, monster!” she shrieked, 
seizing Castleton’s throat with a sudden 
fury, and clutching it so violently, that 
before he could recover himself his face 
was purple, 
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With an instinctive effort, he dashed 
the frantic woman from him with such 
force that she was hurled quite across 
the little apartment against the wall. 
Castleton started to his feet. 

“Stay, stay one instant,” exclaimed 
the other. “I will do no more violence. 
I swear to you by the ashes of my fath- 
er, I will never trouble you more. It 
is over—past. The rayless life for 
me; the hopeful, buoyant, onward life 
for you; to me thé sirocco forever 
scorching my vitals ; heaven’s healthful 
breezes for you. Why such a terrible 
contrast in the destiny of two of God’s 
creatures? Are you really so much bet- 
ter than I1?—I, whom you despise? Oh, 
no; it is because you are framed in the’ 
mould of consistency, by which you are 
reserved for whatever is very fit and 
truly proper; to me are none of these 
guards, to me none of these safe virtues. 
I, therefore, am the fallen spirit, you, the 
angel of light. Go. This is all I have 
to say. We will meet just as if this 
interlude had not been played. We 
shall neither forget it, probably ; but 
we will act as if we did.” 

Without a word of reply, Castleton 
left the room. He gained the main 
hall, opened the door, and descended to 
the street. He walked several blocks, 
without regard to the course he was 
taking. Presently he saw some market 
wagons rumbling along. Approaching 
a gaslight, he looked at his watch. It 
was after three o’clock in the morning ! 

Following the course of the wagons, 
he permitted himself to stroll on to- 
ward one of the large markets. The 
preparations for supplying the great 
city had already begun. He passed 
among the different stalls, but thinking 
only of the scene he had passed through. 
He tried to recall the circumstances at- 
tending it, but his recollection was con- 
fused. “At any rate, I have not to 
learn that lesson again,” he said to him- 
self, as he started to walk homeward. 

When herang at his own house about 
six in the morning, the servant supposed 
it was some one for the doctor, and 
roused him accordingly, before he open- 
ed the door. 
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“Who is ill?” asked Dr. Castleton, 
as his son passed up to his room. 

A few days after, Mrs. Delaine and 
Castleton met in the Fifth Avenue. She 
bowed to him graciously. An ordinary 
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observer could not have detected the 
slightest difference from her usual salu- 
tation. Castleton could. It satisfied him 
that, in her own words, she would never 
trouble him more. 





A MINING ADVENTURE IN NEW MEXICO. 


A REAL EXPERIENCE, 


In the autumn of 1860, I entered 
upon the duties of mining engineer at 
the silver mines of Santa Rita in Ari- 
zona. 

The hacienda which was to be my 

me, lay in a broad and picturesque 
valley, shut in on the north by the lofty 
range of the Santa Rita mountains, and 
on the south by high and castellated 
cliffs of dark porphyries and white 
tufa. Through the open valley, toward 
the west, towering over fifty miles of 
intervening country, the horn-like peak 
of the Baboquiveri mountain was al- 
ways visible, its outline sharply cut oa 
the clear sky. The Santa Rita valley 
consists mainly of mesa-land, its outline 
broken by jagged rocks, rising like isl- 
ands from the plain, or by the round- 
backed spurs from the mountains, The 
surface of these spur-hills is roughened 
by a net-work of innumerable mineral 
veins, 

The drainage from the mountains 
passes through the valley in a deeply- 
cut cafion, containing here and there a 
little water, while throughout the rest 
of the valley, with the exception of two 
or three springs, water can be had only 
by digging. A few cottonwoods occur 
along the water-courses, and a good 
growth of mesquit trees and acacias 
covers the bottom-land. The mesa is 
the home of a great variety of cacti, the 
yucca, and the fouquiera, a shrub send- 
ing up from the root a large number of 
simple stems, covered with sharp thorns, 
and in the season bearing beautiful 
flowers. Scattered live-oaks twenty to 
thirty feet high are peculiar to the spur 
hills. As we approach the summits of 
the higher hills the live-oaks give place 


to small cedars, while on the Santa Rita 
mountains, at an elevation of about six 
thousand feet, begins an invaluable but 
limited growth of fine pine timber. 

The whole valley and its enclosing 
hills are covered with abundant grass 
of several kinds, which, while of great 
importance to the country, give to this 
a parched appearance. It is in reality 
a crop of hay, never being green except 
where burnt off before the rainy season. 
The peculiar effect of this vegetation is 
heightened by the abundance of the 
short columnar fish-hook cactus, the 
yucca, the broad thorn-pointed leaves 
of the Spanish bayonet, and the tall 
lance-like stem of the century plant, 
bearing its gracefully-pendant flowers. 

The scenery of Arizona, dependent in 
great part on its climate and vegetation, 
is unique, and might belong to another 
planet. No other part of the world is 
so strongly impressed on my memory as 
is this region, and especially this valley. 
Seen through its wonderfully clear at- 
mosphere, with a bright sun and an 
azure sky, or with every detail brought 
out by the intense light of the moon, 
this valley has seemed a paradise ; and 
again under circumstances of intense 
anxiety it has been a very prison of 
hell. 

The valley of Santa Rita had been, 
it is said, twice during the past two 
centuries, the scene of mining industry ; 
and old openings on some of the veins, 
as well as ruined furnaces and arasiras, 
exist as evidence of the fact. But the 
fierce Apaches had long since depopu- 
lated the country, and with the destruc- 
tion of the great Jesuit power, all ai- 
tempt at regular mining ceased. 
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The object of the Santa Rita com- 
pany was to reopen the old mines, and 
extract the immense quantities of silver 
with which they were credited by Mexi- 
can tradition. In Mexico, where mining 
is the main occupation of all classes, 
tales and traditions of the enormous 
richness of some region, always inacces- 
sible, are handed from generation to 
generation, and form the idle talk of 
the entire population. The nearer an 
ancient mine may be to the heart of the 
Apache stronghold, the more massive 
the columns of native silver left stand- 
ing as support at the time of abandon- 
ment. It is not strange, therefore, when 
we consider how easily our people are 
swindled in mining matters, that we 
find them lending a willing ear to these 
tales, and believing that “in Arizona 
the hoofs of your horse throw up silver 
with the dust.” 

The capital of our company was not 
proportionate to the results expected to 
be achieved, and the work before us 
was correspondingly difficult. Every 
thing had to be done with the means 
furnished by the country. We needed 
fuel, fire-proof furnace materials, ma- 
chinery and power, and the supply of 
these furnished by nature in Arizona 
was of a kind to necessitate a great 
deal of trouble and experimenting, 
when taken in connection with the pe- 
culiar character of our ore. This and 
the work of exploration and opening 
of the veins kept me closely occupied 
through the winter. 

The season was promising to pass 
without our hacienda being troubled by 
the Indians, when one morning our 
whole herd of forty or fifty fine horses 
and mules were missing. There were 
no animals left to follow with, and the 
result of a day’s pursuit was only the 
finding of an old horse and two jack- 
asses. 

Several times during the remainder 
of the winter and spring we were at- 
tacked by Apaches, and our mines were 
the scene of more fighting than any 
other part of the territory. 

Aside from this, little of note occur- 
red, until news came that the troops 
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were to be recalled, leaving the country 
without any protection. The excite- 
ment was very great among the settlers, 
who were scattered over the country in 
such a manner as to be unable to fur- 
nish mutual assistance. 

To make the matter worse, the mili-: 
tary began an uncalled-for war with the 
Apaches. In the beginning of April, I 
believe, some Indians, of what tribe 
was not known, carried off a cow and 
a child belonging to a Mexican woman 
living with an American. Upon the 
application of the latter, the command- 
ant at Fort Buchanan dispatched a 
force of seventy-five men to the nearest 
Apache tribe. The only interpreter at- 
tached to the expedition was the Ameri- 
can who was directly interested in the 
result. 

Arriving at Apache pass, the home 
of the tribe, the lieutenant in command 
raised a white flag over his tent, under 
the protection of which six of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, including Cachees, one of 
the leaders of the Apache nation, came 
to the camp and were invited into the 
tent. 

A demand was made for the child 
and cow, to which the Indians replied, 
truly or falsely, that they knew nothing 
of the matter, and that they had not 
been stolen by their tribe. 

After a long parley, during which the 
chiefs protested the innocence of their 
tribe in the matter, they were seized. 
One of the number in trying to escape 
was knocked down and pinned to the 
ground with a bayonet. Four others 
were bound, but Cachees seizing a 
knife from the guard, cut his way 
through the canvas and escaped, but 
not without receiving, as he afterward 
told, three bullets fired by the outside 
guard. a 

And this happened under a United 
States flag of truce. At this time three 
of the most powerful tribes of the na- 
tion were concentrated at Apache pass, 
and when Cachees arrived among them, 
a war of extermination was immediate- 
ly declared against the whites, 

The next day they killed some pris- 
oners, and in retaliation the five chiefs 
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were hung. Our troops, after being 
badly beaten, were obliged to return to 
the fort. 

In the meantime, orders came for the 
abandonment of the territory by the 
soldiers. The country was thrown into 
consternation. The Apaches began to 
ride through it rough-shod, succeeding 
in all their attacks. The settlers, most- 
ly farmers, abandoned their crops, and 
with their families concentrated for 
mutual protection at Tucson, Tubac, 
and at one or two ranches, 

When, in addition to this, the news 
came of the beginning of the rebellion 
at the East, we decided that as it would 
be impossible to hold our mines, our 
only course was to remove the portable 
property of the company to Tubac. We 
were entirely out of money, owing a 
considerable force of Mexican workmen 
and two or three Americans, and need- 
ed means for paying for the transporta- 
tion of the property, and for getting 
ourselves out of the country. 

As the Indians had some time before 
stopped all working of the mines, our 
stock of ore was far too small to furnish 
the amount of silver needed to meet 
these demands, and our main hope lay 
in the possibility of collecting debts 
due to the company. In pursuance of 
this plan, I started alone, but well arm- 
ed, to visit the Heintzelman mine, one 
of our principal debtors. The ride of 
forty miles was accomplished in safety, 
and I reached the house of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. Poston, in the afternoon. 
Not being able to obtain money, for no 
one could afford to part with bullion, 
even to pay debts, I took payment in 
ore worth nearly $2,000 per ton, with a 
little flour and calico. This was dis- 
patched in the course of the afternoon, 
in charge of two of the most fearless 
Mexicans of the force at the mine. 

The next morning I started home- 
ward alone, riding a horse I had bought, 
and driving before me the one that 
brought me over. I had so much trou- 
ble with the loose animal, that night 
found me several miles from our 
hacienda, 

Only those who have travelled in a 
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country of hostile Indians know what 
it isto journey by night. The uncer- 
tain light of the stars, or even of the 
moon, leaves open the widest field for 
the imagination to fill. Fancy gives 
life to the blackened yucca, and trans- 
forms the tall stem of the century plant 
into the lance of an Apache. The ear 
of the traveller listens anxiously to the 
breathing of his horse; and his eye, 
ever on the alert before and behind, 
must watch the motions of the horse’s 
ears, and scrutinize the sand for tracks, 
and every object within fifty yards for 
the lurking-place of an Indian. 

Still, night is the least dangerous 
time to travel, as one is not easily seen 
so far as by day. But after a few 
night journeys I found the mental 
tension so unbearable that I always 
chose the day-time, preferring to run a 
far greater risk of death to being made 
the prey of an over-strained imagina- 
tion. Then, too, in such a state of 
society as then existed, the traveller in 
the dead of night approaches a solitary 
house, perhaps his own, with much 
anxiety, the often occurring massacres 
of the whites and Mexicans by Indians, 
and the as frequent murders of the 
Americans by their own Mexican work- 
men, rendering it uncertain whether he 
may not find only the dead bodies of his 
friends. 

About three miles from the hacienda, 
in the most rocky part of the valley, 
the horse in front stopped short, and 
both animals began to snort and show 
signs of fear. There could be littie 
doubt that Indians were in the neigh- 
borhood. Both horses started off at a 
run-away speed, leaving all control over 
either out of the question. Fortunate- 
ly, the free horse, taking the lead, made 
first a long circuit and then bounded 
off toward the hacienda, followed by 
my own. After a break-neck course 
over stony ground, leaping rocks and 
cacti, down and up steep hills, and 
tearing through thorny bushes, with 
clothing torn and legs pierced by the 
Spanish bayonet, I reached the house. 

The wagon with the ore, although 
due that morning, had not arrived, and 
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this was the more remarkable as I had 
not seen it on the road. When noon 
came the next day, and the ore still had 
not arrived, we concluded that the 
Mexicans, who knew well its value, had 
stolen it, packed it on the mules, and 
taken it to Sonora. 

Acting on this supposition Mr. Gros- 
venor, the superintendent, and myself 
mounted our horses, and, armed and 
provisioned for a ten days’ absence, 
started in pursuit. 

We rode about two miles, and de- 
scended to the foot of a long hill, mak- 
ing a short cut to avoid the bend of the 
wagon-road, which for lighter grade 
crossed the dry bed of the stream a few 
hundred yards higher up. 

We were just crossing the arroya to 
climb the opposite hill, when looking 
up we saw the missing wagon just com- 
ing in sight and beginning the descent. 
One of the Mexicans rode a wheel mule, 
while the other was walking ahead of 
the leaders. We had evidently judged 
our men wrongly, and when Grosvenor 
proposed that we should go on and 
come back with them, I objected, on 
the ground that the Mexicans, seeing us 
prepared for a long journey, would 
know at once that we had suspected 
them. We therefore decided to turn 
back, but taking another way homeward 
we immediately lost sight of the wa- 
gon. After riding a few hundred yards 
we dismounted at a spring, where we 
sat talking for a quarter of an hour, 
and then rode home. 

As the afternoon passed away with- 
out the arrival of the wagon, we sup- 
posed it had broken *down, and at twi- 
light Grosvenor proposed that we 
should walk out and see what caused 
the delay. I took down my hat to go, 
but, being engaged in important work, 
concluded not to leave it, when my 
friend said he would go only to a point 
close by, and come back if he saw noth- 
ing. It was soon dark, and the two 
other Americans and myself sat down to 
tea. By the time we left the table, 
Grosvenor had been out about half an 
hour, and we concluded to go after 
him. 
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Accompanied by Mr. Robinson, the 
book-keeper, and leaving the other 
American to take care of the house, I 
walked along the Tubac road. We 
were both well armed; and the full 
moon, just rising above the horizon be- 
hind us, lighted brilliantly the whole 
country. We had gone about a mile 
and a half, and were just beginning to 
ascend a long, barren hill, when, hear- 
ing the mewing of our house-cat, I 
stopped, and, as she came running to- 
ward us, stooped and took her in my 
arms. 

As I did so, my attention was attract- 
ed by her snuffing the air and fixing 
her eyes on some object ahead of us. 
Looking in the direction thus indicated, 
we saw near the roadside on the top of 
the hill, the crouching figure of a man, 
his form for a moment clearly defined 
against the starlit sky, and then disap- 
pearing behind a cactus. I dropped 
the cat, which bounded on ahead of us, 
and we cocked our pistols and walked 
briskly up the hill. But when we reach- 
ed the cactus the man was gone, though 
a dark ravine running parallel with our 
road showed the direction he had prob- 
ably taken. Of Grosvenor we yet saw 
nothing. Continuing our way at a 
rapid pace and full of anxiety, we be- 
gan the long descent toward the arroya, 
from which we had seen the wagon at 
noon. Turning a point of rocks about 
half-way down, we caught sight of the 
wagon drawn off from the road on the 
further side of the arroya. The deep 
silence that always reigns in those 
mountains was unbroken, and neither 
mules nor men were visible. Observing 
something very -white near the wagon, 
we at first took it for the reflected light 
of a camp-fire, and concluded that the 
Mexicans were encamped behind some 
rocks, and that with them we should 
find our friend. But it was soon eyvi- 
dent that what we saw was a heap of 
flour reflecting the moonlight. Anx- 
iously watching this and the wagon, we 
had approached within twenty yards 
of the latter when we both started back 
—we had nearly trodden on a man ly- 
ing in the road. My first thought was 
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that it was a strange place to sleep in, 
but he was naked and lying on his face, 
with his head down-hill. The first idea 
had barely time to flash through my 
mind, when another followed—it was 
not sleep, but death. 

As we stooped down and looked 
closer, the truth we had both instinc- 
tively felt was evident—the murdered. 
man was Grosvenor. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the intensity of emotion crowded into 
the minute that followed this discovery. 
For the first time I stood an actor ina 
scene of death; the victim a dear 
friend ; the murderers and the deed it- 
self buried in mystery. 

The head of the murdered man lay 
in a pool of blood; two lance-wounds 
through the throat had nearly severed 
it from the body, which was pierced by 
a dozen other thrusts, A bullet-hole in 
the left breast had probably caused 
death before he was mutilated with 
lances. He had not moved since he fell 
by the shot that took his life; and as 
the feet were stretched out in stripping 
the corpse, so they remained stretched 
out when we found him. The body 
was still warm, indeed he could not 
have yet reached the spot when we left 
the house. 

I have seen death since, and repeated- 
ly under circumstances almost equally 
awful, but never with so intense a 
shock. For a minute, that seemed an 
age, we were so unnerved that I doubt 
whether we could have resisted an at- 
tack, but fortunately our own situation 
soon brought us to our senses. We 
were on foot, two miles from the house, 
and the murderers, whoever they might 
be, could not be fat off, if indeed the 
spy we had seen had not already started 
them after us. Looking toward the 
wagon, I thought I could discover other 
bodies, but we knew that every instant 
of time was of great importance, and 
without venturing to examine closer we 
started homeward. 

There was only one white man at the 
hacienda, and a large number of peons, 
and we did not yet know whether the 
murderers were Indians, or Mexicans, 
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who would probably be in collusion 
with our own workmen. 

If they were Indians, we might es- 
cape by reaching the house before they 
could overtake us; but if they were our 
Mexicans, we could hardly avoid the 
fate the employé at the house must al- 
ready have met with. 

Taking, each of us,-one side of the 
road, and looking out, one to the left, 
the other to the right, our revolvers 
ready, and the cat running before us, 
we walked quickly homeward, uncer- 
tain whether we were going away from 
or into danger. In this manner we 
went on till within half a mile of the 
houses, when we reached a place where 
the road lay for several hundred yards 
through a dense thicket—the very spot 
for an ambush. We had now to decide 
whether to take this, the shorter way, 
or another, which by detaining us a few 
minutes longer would lead us over an 
open plain, where we could in the 
bright moonlight see every object with- 
in along distance. The idea of being 
able to defend ourselyes tempted us 
strongly toward the open plain, but the 
consciousness of the value of every 
minute caused us to decide quickly, and 
taking the shorter way we were soon in 
the dark, close thicket. As we came 
out into the open valley, the sensation 
of relief was like that felt on escaping 
untouched from a shot you have seen 
deliberately fired at you. Just before 
reaching the house, we heard Indian 
signals given and answered each time 
nearer than before; but we gained the 
door safely, and found all as we had 
left it; the American, unaware of dan- 
ger, was making bread, and the Mexi- 
cans were asleep in their quarters. We 
kept guard all night, but were not at- 
tacked. 

Before daylight we dispatched a 
Mexican courier across the mountains 
to the fort, and another to Tubac, and 
then went after Grosvenor’s body. We 
found it as we had left it, while near 
the wagon lay the bodies of the two 
Mexican teamsters. 

We were now able to read the history 
of the whole of this murderous affair. 
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The wagon must have been attacked 
within less than five minutes after we 
had scen it at noon, indeed while we 
were resting and smoking at the spring 
not four hundred yards from the spot. 
A party of Indians, fifteen in number, 
as we found by the tracks, had sprung 
upon the Mexicans, who seem, unac- 
countably, not to have used their fire- 
arms, although the sand showed the 
marks of a desperate hand to hand 
struggle. Having killed the men, the 
Apaches cut the mules loose, emptied 
the flour, threw out the ore, which was 
useless to them, and drove the animals 
to a spot a quarter of a mile distant, 
where they feasted on one of them and 
spent the day and night. A party was 
left behind to way-lay such of us as 
might come out to meet the team. 
When Grosvenor reached the spot he 
was shot by an Indian, who, crouching 
behind a cactus about ten feet distant, 
had left the impression of his gunstock 
in the sand. Knowing well that their 
victim would be sought by others, they 
had left the spy we had seen; and had 
not the cat directed our attention to 
him at the moment when he was moy- 
ing stealthily away, thereby causing us 
to walk rapidly to the scene of the 
murder, and faster back, we could hard- 
ly have escaped the fate of our friend. 

During the day, Lieutenant Evans 
arrived with a force of nineteen sol- 
diers, having with difficulty obtained 
the consent of his commandant, and 
soon after, Colonel Poston reached the 
mines with a party of Americans, 
Graves had been dug, and, after read- 
ing the burial service and throwing in 
the earth, we fired a volley and turned 
away, no one knowing how soon his 
time might come. 

I now foresaw a long and dangerous 
work before us in extracting the silver 
from our ore. We could, indeed, have 
abandoned the mines, and have escaped 
from the God-forsaken land by accom- 
panying the military, which was to 
leave in two weeks. But both Mr. 
Robinsen and myself considered that 
we were in duty bound to place the 
movable property of the company in 
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safety at Tubac, and to pay in bullion 
the money owing to men, who without 
it could not escape. To accomplish this 
would require six weeks’ work at the 
furnace, crippled as were all operations 
by the loss of our horses and mules. 

It was of the first importance that we 
should increase our force of Americans, 
not only for protection against the 
Apaches, but more especially against 
the possible treachery of our Mexican 
workmen, for at almost every mine in 
the country a part or all of the whites 
had been murdered by their peons. 
One of the party which had come that 
day from Tubac was engaged on the 
spot. Partly in the hope of getting a 
smmall force of soldiers who should re- 
main till the abandonment began, and 
partly to persuade an American who 
lived on the road to the fort to join us, 
I resolved to accompany Lieutenant 
Evans, who was obliged to return the 
next day. 

Taking with me a young Apache, 
who had been captured while a child, 
and had no sympathy with his tribe, I 
rode away with Lieutenant Evans, in- 
tending to return the next day. The 
wagon road lay for ten miles along a 
tributary of the Sonorita valley, then 
ascended the Sonorita for twelve miles 
to the fort, while a bridle-path across 
the hills shortened the distance some 
two or three miles by leaving the road 
before the junction of the two valleys. 
To reach the house of the American 
whom I wished to see, we would have 
to follow the wagon-road all the way; 
and as more than a mile of it before the 
junction of the valleys lay through a 
narrow and dangerous defile, or an 
Apache war-trail that was constantly 
frequented by the Indians, Lieutenant 
Evans would not assume the responsi- 
bility of risking the lives of his men in 
a place where they would be at such 
disadvantage. While I felt obliged to 
acknowledge that it would be impru- 
dent to take infantry mounted on mules 
through the defile, it was of the first 
necessity that I should see Mr, Elliot 
Titus, the American living near the 
juaction of the valleys. At the point 
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where the hill-trail left the road, bid- 
ding good-by to Lieutenant Evans, who, 
could he have left his men, would have 
accompanied me himself, I was soon 
alone with Juan, my Apache boy. As 
we neared the gorge I observed that 
Juan, who was galloping ahead, stop- 
ped suddenly and hesitated. As I came 
up he pointed to the sand, which was 
covered with fresh foot-tracks. 

It was evident that a considerable 
party of Indians had been here within 
half an hour, and had dispersed sud- 
denly toward the hills in different 
directions. Our safest course seemed 
to be to press forward and reach Titus’s 
house, now about two miles off. We 
were on good horses, and these animals, 
not less alarmed than ourselves, soon 
brought us through the defile to the 
Sonorita creek. To slip our horses’ 
bridles without dismounting, and re- 
fresh the animals with one long swal- 
low, was the work of a minute, and we 
were again tearing along at a run-away 
speed. We had barely left the creek 
when we passed the full-length impres- 
sion of a man’s form in the sand with a 
pool of blood and at the same instant 
an unearthly yell from the hills behind 
us showed that the Apaches, although 
not visible, were after us, and felt sure 
of bringing us down. Our horses, 
however, fearing nothing so much as an 
Indian almost flew over the ground and 
soon brought us in sight of Titus’s 
hacienda. This lay about two hundred 
yards off from the road in a broad val- 
ley shaded by magnificent live oaks. 

As we rode rapidly toward the houses 
I was struck with the quietness of a 
place generally full of life, and said so 
to Juan. 

“Tt’s all right,” he replied; “I saw 
three men just now near the house.” 

But as we passed the first building, a 
smith’s shop, both horses shied, and as 
we came to the principal house, a scene 
of destruction met our eyes. 

The doors had been forced in, and 
the whole contents of the house lay on 
the ground outside in heaps of broken 
rubbish. Not far from the door stood 
a pile made of wool, corn, beans, and 
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flour, and capping the whole a gold 
watch hung from a stick driven into 
the heap. Stooping from the saddle I 
took the watch and found it still going. 

As I started to dismount, to look for 
the bodies of the Americans, Juan beg- 
ged of me not to stop. 

“They are all killed,” he said, “ and 
we shall have hardly time to reach the 
road before the Indians come up. Prom- 
ise me,” he continued, “that you will 
fight when the devils close with us; if 
not I will save myself now.” 

Assuring the boy, whom I knew to 
be brave, that Ihad no idea of being 
scalped and burned without a struggle I 
put spurs to my restless horse, and we 
were soon on the main road, but not a 
moment too soon, for a large party of 
Apaches, fortunately for us, on foot, 
were just coming down the hill and 
entered the trail close behind us. A 
volley of arrows flew by our heads, but 
our horses carried us in a few seconds 
beyond the reach of these missiles, and 
the enemy turned back. Slackening 
our speed, we were nearing a point 
where the road crossed alow spur of 
the valley-terrace when suddenly several 
heads were visible for an instant over 
the brow of the hill and as quickly dis- 
appeared. Guessing instantly that we 
were cut off by another band of In- 
dians, and knowing that our only course 
was to run the gauntlet, we rode slowly 
near to the top of the hill to rest our 
animals, and then spurred the terrified 
horses onward, determined, if possible, 
to break the ambush. We were on the 
point of firing into a party of men who 
came in full view directly as we gallop- 
ed over the brow of the hill, when a 
second glance assured us that instead 
of Apaches they were Americans and 
Mexicans, burying an American who 
had been killed that morning. It was 
the impression of this man’s body 
which we had seen near the creek. He 
had been to the fort to give notice of 
the massacre of a family living further 
down the river, and on his return had 
met the same fate, about an hour before 
we passed the spot. An arrow, shot 
from above, had entered his left shoul- 
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der and penetrated to the ribs of the 
other side, and in pulling this shaft out 
a terrible feature of these weapons was 
illustrated. The flint-head, fastened to 
the shaft with a thong of deer-sinew, 
remains firmly attached so long as this 
binding is dry; but immediately it is 
moistened by the blood, the head be- 
comes loose, and remains in the body 
after the arrow is withdrawn. The 
Apaches have several ways of produc- 
ing terrible wounds; among others, by 
fring bullets chipped from the half 
oxidized mats of old furnace - heaps, 
containing copper and lead combined 
with sulphur and arsenic. But perhaps 
the worst at short range is produced by 
bullets made from the fibre of the aloe 
root, which are almost always fatal, 
since it is impossible to clean the 
wound. 

On reaching the fort and seeing the 
commandant, I was told by that officer 
that he could not take the responsibility 
of weakening his force, and that the 
most he could do would be to give me 
an escort back te the Santa Rita. As 
the troops from Fort Breckenridge were 
expected ina few days, I was led to 
expect that after their arrival I might 
obtain a small number of soldiers. But 
when, after several days had passed 
without bringing these troops, the com- 
mandant told me that not only would it 
be impossible to give us any protection 
at the Santa Rita, but that he could no 
longer give me an escort thither, I re- 
solved to return immediately with only 
the boy Juan. In the meantime a rumor 
reached the fort that a large body of 
Apaches had passed through the Santa 
Rita valley, had probably massacred our 
people, and were preparing to attack 
Tubac. I was certainly never under a 
stronger temptation than I felt then to 
accept the warmly-pressed invitation of 
the officers, to leave the country with 
the military, and give up all idea of 
returning to what they represented as 
certain death. But I felt constrained 
to go back, and Juan and myself mount- 
ed our horses. I had hardly bid the 
officers good-by when an old frontiers- 
man, Mr. Robert Ward, joined us, and 


declared his intention of trying to reach 
his wife, who was in Tubac. As we left 
the fort a fine pointer belonging to the 
commandant followed us, and as he had 
become attached to me we had no diffi- 
culty and few scruples in enticing him 
away to swell our party. We took the 
hill trail, it being both shorter and 
safer, and had reached a point within 
three miles of the Santa Rita without 
meeting any very fresh signs of Indians, 
when the dog, which kept always on 
the trail, ahead of us, after disappearing 
in the brush by an arroya, came back 
growling and with his tail between his 
legs. We were then two or three hun- 
dred yards from the thicket, and spur- 
ring our horses we left the trail and 
quickly crossed the arroya a hundred 
yards or more above the ambush, for 
such the fresh Indian tracks in the dry 
creek had shown it to be. 

We reached our mines safely, and 
found that although almost constantly 
surrounded by Apaches, who had cut 
off all communication with Tubac, there 
had been no direct attack. Our entire 
Mexican force was well armed with 
breech-loading rifles, a fact which, while 
it kept off the Indians, rendered it 
necessary that our guard over our peons 
should never cease for an instant. Nor 
did we once during the long weeks that 
followed place ourselves in a position to 
be caught at a disadvantage. Under 
penalty of death no Mexican was allow- 
ed to pass certain limits, and in turn 
our party of four kept an unceasing 
guard, while our revolvers day and 
night were never.out of our hands. 

We had now to cut wood for charcoal 
and haul it in, stick by stick, not hay- 
ing enough animals to draw the six- 
horse wagons. This and burning the 
charcoal kept us nearly three weeks 
before we could begin to smelt. Our 
furnaces stood in the open air, about 
one hundred yards from the main house, 
and on a tongue of high-land at the 
junction of two ravines. The brilliant 
light illuminating every object near the 
furnace exposed the workmen every 
night, and all night, to the aim of the 
Apache. In order to obtain timely 
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notice of the approach of the Indians, 
we picketed our watch-dogs at points 
within a hundred yards of the works; 
and these. faithful guards, which the 
enemy never succeeded in killing, more 
than once saved us from a general mas- 
sacre. The whole Mexican force slept 
on their arms around the furnace, 
taking turns at working, sleeping, and 
patrolling, receiving rations of di- 
luted alcohol, sufficient to increase 
their courage without making them 
drunk. 

More than one attempt was made by 
the Apaches to attack us, but being 
always discovered in time, and failing 
to surprise us, they contented them- 
selvs with firing into the force at the 
furnace from a distance. In the condi- 
tion to which we all, and especially my- 
self, had been brought by weeks of 
sleepless anxiety, nothing could sound 
more awful than the sudden discharge 
of a volley of rifles, accompanied by un- 
earthly yells, that at times broke in 
upon the silence of the night. Before 
daylight one morning our chief smelter 
was shot while tending the furnace ; it 
then became necessary for me to perform 
this duty myself, uninterruptedly, till I 
could teach the art to one of the Ameri- 
cans and a Mexican. 

I foresaw that the greatest danger 
from the Mexicans was to be anticipated 
when the silver should be refined, and 
made arrangements to concentrate this 
work into the last two or three days, 
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and leave the mine immediately after it 
was finished. 

Dispatching a messenger, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching Tubac, I engaged a 
number of wagons and men, and on 
their arrival everything that could be 
spared was loaded and sent off. The 
train was attacked and the mules stolen, 
but the owner and men escaped, and 
bringing fresh animals, succeeded in 
carrying the property into Tubac. 

At last the result of six weeks’ smelt- 
ing lay before us in a pile of lead 
planchas containing the silver, and there 
only remained the separating of these 
metals to be gone through with. Dur- 
ing this process, which I was obliged to 
conduct myself, and which lasted some 
fifty or sixty hours, I scarcely closed my 
eyes; and the three other Americans, 
revolver in hand, kept an unceasing 
guard over the Mexicans, whose manner 
showed plainly their thoughts. Before 
the silver was cool, we loaded it. We 
had the remaining property of the com- 
pany, even to the wooden machine for 
working the blast, in the returned wag- 
ons, and were on the way to Tubac, 
which we reached the same day, the 
15th of June. Here, while the last 
wagon was being unloaded, a, rifle was 
accidentally discharged, and the ball 
passing through my hair above the ear 
deafened me for the whole afternoon, 

Thus ended my experience of eight 
months of mining operations in an 
Apache stronghold. 





FALLEN 


ANGELS. 


Tuey were to be the fairest ever known 

In the sphere of unstain’d Art, and to hold the high, far places 
Among the shapes of Beauty born of stone, 

With divinest lift of wings and divinest calm of faces. 


The sculptor started backward with a cry, 
And he passed across his eyes his piteous, worn hands slowly : 


Was this his great white vision of the sky 


b 


Standing palpable in marble, yet all radiant and holy ? 


He saw his days, his nights, his passions there, , 
And his strength, a giant image that seem’d wrestling with its stillness, 
Imprison’d in one wide hush of despair 
t the feet of fallen angels staring back with empty chillness ! 
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LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


Tut Woman Question, so long confined 
to revolutionary journals and political arenas, 
—in which last the voices of its advocates 
have been anything but “ soft and low,”—has 
at length risen to the dignity of Literature, 
in the person of Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose 
little volume, “The Subjection of Women,” 
has lately been published by D. Appleton & 
Co, What ground Mr. Mill would take there- 
in, could have been predicted with certainty 
by his readers, both from the general tenor 
of his philosophy, and from the reverence he 
has always manifested for the memory of his 
departed wife, who, so far back as 1851, pub- 
lished a paper in the Edinburgh Review, (or 
was it the Westminster ? ) in which she main- 
tained that one half of the human race are 
aow “ passing through life in forced subordi- 
nation to the other half.” This is substantially 
the view of Mr. Mill himself, and he gives us 
his reasons for entertaining it, some of con- 
siderable weight, and others of no weight at 
all, that we can perceive. To convince such 
of his readers as are not predisposed to accept 
his theory of the entire subjection of woman 
to man, would require the presentation for 
their inspection and instruction of more his- 
tory than he probably has at his command ; 
and, even were the requisite amount so pre- 
sented, of less ingenious and more practical 
deductions than he would be likely to make. 
It is so easy to find just what one looks for 
in history, and nothing else, and so hard to 
find just what is really there, and nothing 
else. When Nero can be whitewashed into a 
mild and beneficent prince, and Henry the 
Eighth into—we forget exactly what Mr. 
Froude makes him out to have been, it can- 
not be difficult to blacken man-kind as regards 
woman-kind. That men have withheld from 
women many of their rights is certain; and it 
is equally certain that men have also with- 
held as many, and as undeniable, rights 
from each other. And, as they are now gain- 
ing, or regaining, their freedom, s0 woman is 
is now gaining, or regaining, hers. 

Precisely what Woman’s Rights are, out- 
side of the family, where she rules more su- 
preniely than man, is the point at issue in the 
Woman Question, and one upon which Mr. 
Mill sheds the light of his clear mind and the 


warmth of his generous heart. He does not 
convince us that woman is the equal of man, 
(more’s the pity for us, perhaps,) but he does 
convince us,—what, indeed, we never doubted 
—that many avenues of employment, many 
ways of usefulness, have been unwisely and 
too long closed against her, and that it is 
wise to open them at once, and bid her God- 
speed therein. Here, we think, he is most 
at home, and here he must carry with him 
those who will take the trouble to think, and 
they are those who will carry others. 

And here he is at one with Mr. Horace 
Bushnell, whose “ Woman’s Suffrage ; the Re- 
form against Nature,” (Scribner & Co.) may 
be considered as an answer in advance to Mr. 
Mill’s “‘Subjection of Women.” Mr. Bush- 
nell combats the notion of the equality of the 
sexes, or, rather, he maintains that the differ- 
ences between them do not constitute ine- 
qualities, as they neither prove the one supe- 
rior, nor the other inferior. And this, we 
take it, is the ground upon which most think- 
ing men stand, and the ground upon which 
woman will eventually win whatever is worth 
winning in her impending struggle,——should 
there be one with man. 

Mr. Bushnell is opposed,as his title suggests, 
to the right of woman to the suffrage, holding, 
in fact, that man himself has no natural right 
to it, in that it is conferred upon him, and 
not born with him. This crotchet, as many 
may call it, will not be acceptable to his 
readers, but it is not without ashare of truth. 
He considers us egregiously conceited about 
it, and says: “ After all, our free suffrage 
state, when taken close at hand, as when we 
go to the ballot, makes a rather coarse, half 
nasty element; where men are pitched into 
count, without any consideration of merit or 
weight, and where they vote promotions, with 
only the feeblest merest chance reference to 
the merit of the promotions voted. The ma- 
chinery is dreadfully loose, and the look of 
order and right is only what a pell-mell operas 
tion yields). We are coaxed and flattered, 
for the time, by the feeling that we are doing 
something great, and getting a more advanced 
consequence in it; but, for one, I seriously 
doubt whether any so great benefits, either 
personal or public, are coming out of the 
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suffrage as we are wont to assume.” “ There is 
much less for us all here,” he continues, “ than 
our coarse patriotic fervors assume, and a great 
deal less for women than for men. If the 
scheme of suffrage must go down, it will be a 
very great advantage that our women are not 
in it. It will go down, ifat all, simply by the 
rotting process of its own corruptions, and our 
ambitious wemen will find little comfort in 
being the bad other half that goes down with 
it.” Mr. Bushnell draws a vivid sketch of 
women mingling in the uproar of primary 
meetings, going to the polls, etc., etc., but, 
as they have not done this yet, let us hope 
that he is unnecessarily alarmed. 

Whether women are fitted to fill thrones is 
one of the questions discussed both by Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Bushnell, and, as might have 
been expected, they arrive at very different 
conclusions. Mr, Mill declares that a large 
proportion of the small number of reigning 
queens have shown more talent for rule than 
men, though many have occupied the throne 
in difficult periods. ‘It is remarkable, too, 
that they have, in a great number of in- 
stances, been distinguished by merits the most 
opposite to the imaginary and conventional 
character of women. They have been as 
much remarked for the firmness and vigor of 
their rule, as for its intelligence. When, to 
queens and empresses, we add regents, and 
vice-regents of provinces, the list of women 
who have been eminent rulers of mankind 
swells to a great length.” This “ admit- 
ted truth” as Mr. Mill considers it, is not 
admitted at all by Mr. Bushnell, who does not 
see the badness of the joke in the saying 
that queens are better than kings, because 
under kings women govern, but under queens, 
men. He selects Elizabeth of England as 


not a bad example of a successful female ° 


ruler, and certainly none has been more fre- 
quently held up for admiration on account of 
the splendor of her administration; and he 
finds it nearly impossible to imagine that a 
woman of so many weaknesses, and tossed by 
by so many uncomfortable tempers, can have 
added much to the success of her reign that 
was fairly from herself. ‘“ She was surround- 
ed, as it were, and caged by a body of no- 
bles, and grave counsellors, and great men 
pillared in wise moderation and heroic self- 
respect, and she knocked herself about among 
them, first against one, and then against an- 
other, persecuting some, annoying all, and 
calling it government; whereas, in fact, they 
all were governing her, with as much patience 
as they could, or as much impatience as they 
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must ; and keeping her, by their changing at- 
tractions and repulsions, within the endurable 
conditions. There never was a finer illustra- 
tion of the fact that women as such are not 
called to use authority, for with all the force 
she employed, the tyrannical edicts she pro- 
nounced, and the imperious and haughty airs 
she assumed, she was held up largely by the 
courteously moderated pity of her great men, 
and as to genuine personal authority, she never 
had a trace of it in the feeling of anybody.” 
“ Her court endured her as an odious, royally 
detestable woman, and sought to make the 
best of her, as far as they could. And when 
she died, it was not a day too soon. She had 
filled the masculine gap, and been as much of 
a man in the line, as perhaps she could; but 
they wanted now a man—whether to be worse 
or better, they must learn for themselves.” 

In view of the difference of their opin- 
ions as regards historical facts, in which each 
appears to find what he wants; and in view 
of the entire opposition of their views as to 
the rights and capabilities of woman, we are 
somewhat at a loss to choose between Mr. 
Bushnell and Mr. Mill. Our readers, however, 
may be more fortunate, so we commit to their 
judgments the case of these learned doc- 
tors, each being in his own opinion, the 
“ soundest casuist ” alive. 


—— There must be a charm in the writing of 
verse, withcut reference to its substance or 
quality, or so many people would not be at 
it from one year’s end to another. We can 
imagine, perhaps, the rapture which possess- 
es the poet when a noble thought is born in 
his brain, or a profound and passionate fecling 
in his heart, but we cannot imagine the men- 
tal condition into which the poetaster urges 
himself, or suffers himself to drift, while in 
the act of composition, and in which he eyvi- 
dently remains long afterward, frequently to 
to the end of his days. It is natural that 
many men should be ignorant of many things, 
and yet be ignorant of their ignorance, but 
that any man should mistake his ignorance 
for knowledge, is unnatural, or only natural 
among the class of unfortunates whom we 
need not name further. And oneis generally 
at a loss to decide which most characterizes 
these jingling gentry—their self-deceit, or 
their self-conceit, both are so absurd. We 
have upon our table as many volumes of verse 
as there are Muses, but the Muses have in- 
spired none of them, although they may now 
and then have cast a not unkindly glance to- 
ward two or three of the would-be poets. 
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—— We take up Mr. Henry Abbey, whose 
“Stories in Verse” are published by Ran- 
dolph & Co. ‘There are six of them, four be- 
ing in blank verse, and very blank verse too. 
“Blanche,” the opening story, is written in 
many measures, all being fluently and grace- 
fully handled. Its first defect is that it per- 
petually reminds us of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” 
its last, that its similes, metaphors, etc., are 
atrocious. What can be worse than this? 

“A Bacchanalian dimple 
Dipt a wine-cup in her cheek.” 
Unless it be this: 
* A smile shone through her large dark eyes 
As sometimes, in the stormy skies, 
The light puts through an arm, 
Which, spreading glory far and wide, 
Draws the broad curtain cloud aside, 
Making tbe whole earth warm.” 
Or this: 
“They walked, and o’er them saw the spider moon 
Weaving the storin upon its web of cloud.” 
But in the shape of forced conceits these 
three lines will bear the palm from anything 
written since Alexander Smith’s “ Life Dra- 
ma :” 
“The new sword moon against the violet sky 
Is held aloft, by one white arm of cloud 
Raised from the sombre shoulder of a hill.” 


Mr. Abbey should learn the difference be- 
tween Imagination and Fancy, and if he can- 
not rise to the one, see to it that he does not 
drag the other down into bathos. ‘‘ Karagwe ” 
is an attempt to make the life of an American 
slave poctic, and not a successful one. “ De- 
metrius,” an Eastern story, is written with 
spirit, in the measure of “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” to which it has added nothing 
new, and from which it has subtracted nothing 
old, in the way of rhythms and cadences, It 
is intended to be dramatic, but is not, since 
no man out of an insane asylum would ever 
proclaim himself such a villain as Demetrius 
does, and with such an utter absence of 
shame. “The Strong Spider” isa hideous 
fantasy, while “Grace Bernard” is simply 
horrible. ‘‘ Veera” is about as probable as 
Southey’s Eastern epics, and has the same 
“excuse for being” as they, which is just 
none at all. 

A much worse poet than Mr. Abbey is 
Mr. George H. Calvert, whose pamphlet poem, 
“Ellen,” bearing the imprint of Messrs, Shel- 
don & Co., is the cloudiest, murkiest, mud- 
diest performance that we have ever read. 
And the strange thing about it is that Mr. 
Calvert is a very clever man. We recall his 
little volume “ The Gentleman,” a well con- 
sidered, thoughtful essay, that may be read 
with profit for its matter, and with pleasure 
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for its style, which is facile, graceful, and 
elegant. Mr. Calvert is a skilful writer in 
prose, but his skill deserts him the moment 
he essays to write in verse, or else he aban- 
dons it, and his taste with it, from some sin- 
gular notion or other in regard to the re- 
quirements of verse. It would appear, indeed, 
as if he thought that the farther he could get 
from prose the nearer he would get to poetry, 
but the result does not justify him in any such 
belief, if he entertains it, for as far as “ Ellen” 
is from prose, itis still farther from poetry. 
If such writing as this is poetry, and the 
stanza below is not an unfair specimen of the 
language and spirit of the whole piece, there 
have been but few poets in England or 
America before Mr. Calvert, and we trust 
there will be still fewer after him ; 
“ Man’s complex spberic being, for its weal 
Needing co-active unity in all 
His diverse powers, then only the white ceal 
Of good being set when act is not a thrall 
Of passion, but the generous pulses feel 
Them throb within its life. The ceaseless call 
Of men to man were mocked by answers dark 
With the close breathing of a bestial bark.” 


—— In“ Beautiful Snow and other Poems ” 
by J. W. Watson, (Turner Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia), mixed with much that is ficti- 
tious and sensational, there is occasionally a 
true and simple note, ‘“ Beautiful Snow,” we 
learn from a printed slip in the volume, has 
other claimants to its authorship than Mr. 
Watson, just as “‘ Rock me tosleep, mother” 
has other claimants to its authorship than 
Mrs. Akers (that was), and with much less 
reason, for while the latter would really be a 
feather in the cap of most amateur poets, the 
former is hardly worth stealing by anybody. 
Mr. Watson would have done well, we think, 
had he left it out of his collection, except 
that its absence would have deprived him of 
the occasion, which he embraced, to write a 
letter that his publishers could print. There 
is nothing unjustifiable in his proceeding, of 
course, but we could wish it undone, never- 
theless, just as we could wish he was not so 
eager to seize upon trivial and temporary 
themes, because they might, could, would, or 
should be popular. We recognize Mr. Wat- 
son as one of the multitudinous singers of the 
Rebellion—a class for whom we never could 
entertain much respect, in that they appeared 
to regard the most dreadful of evils—War as 
a literary Godsend, celebrating the valor of 
our soldiers not so much from patriotism, as 
for the few paltry dollars it would put in their 
pockets, Something nobler than this gave 
birth to“ The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” 
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and “ Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” and “ Miss- 
ing, Private William Smith,” which is the best 
poem in Mr. Watson’s volume. The rest of 
his war poetry is not bad, but the poetry that 
is not bad, is still very far from good. 

—— “Poems” by Theophilus H. Hill (Hurd 
& Houghton), contain a promise of something 
better from their writer, who has a good ear 
for melody, and a sense of the freshness and 
beauty of nature, which he would do well to 
cultivate. He should also—if he will pardon 
us the impertinence of offering advice—stick 
to simplicity in his choice of subjects, and in 
his methods of treating them. He would do 
well to forget Poe, and to remember that an 
Alexandrine is always out of place in a son- 
net, especially at the close of its second quar- 
train. His careless and unstudied piece, 
“ Willie,” is worth all the rest of his collection, 
not excepting “‘The Mother’s Prayer,” which 
is an addition to our small stock of good reli- 
gious poetry. 
We cannot say the same of “ The Siege 
of Babylon,” by the author of “ Afranius,” 
etc., who, we discover from some twelve 
closely-printed pages of “ Notices,” at the end 
of the brochure, is Rev. Professor John M. 
Leavitt. Prof. Leavitt is a follower of Mil- 
man, and if Milman’s sacred epics and 
dramas can be read now, we suppose Prof. 
Leavitt’s tragedy of “ The Siege of Babylon” 
can be likewise. Not having attempted the 
former since our “green and salad days,” 
we have not attempted the latter, beyond a 
few pages, which we found as dull as they 
were respectable. 
Mr. Charles G. Leland is like the late 
Lord Byron, in respect to waking up one 
morning and finding himself famous, not on 
account of a new Childe Harold, gloomiest of 
English misanthropes, but on account of an 
old Hans Breitmann, merriest of beer-swig- 
ging Dutchmen. We say an old Hans Breit- 
mann, for he has been before the public a long 
time, his early years having been passed in 
running round the poets’ corners in country 
newspapers. He is as unique in his way, this 
venerable Hans, as young Hosea Bigelow 
is in his, and, like Hosea, there is too much 
of him, We laugh at his Dutch-English 
awhile, and tire of it, as we laugh at Hosea’s 
Yankee-English awhile, and tire of that. The 
old saying that the half is more than the 
whole, nowhere holds so good as in comic 
poetry, which has few reasons for existing at 
all, and none that will tolerate tediousness, 
The “ Breitmann Ballads” are published by 
Messrs. Peterson & Brothers. 
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—— Of “ The Gems of German Lyrics,” a 
volume of translations done into English by 
Henry D. Wireman, and published by Messrs, 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Phila., 
we have only to say that gems in question 
are not only bungingly set, but that many of 
them are not worth setting at all, filling 
about the same place in German Literature 
that the songs of Charles Swain fill in Eng- 
lish. Of course, Uhland, Freiligrath, and 
men of that stamp ought not to be named 
beside Charles Swain, but if a translator so 
belittles their verse as to suggest the com- 
parison, it is his fault and not ours. 

— Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have re- 
printed “ Beatrice,” by the Hon. Roden Noel, 
apparently a youthful, and certainly a puzz- 
ling performance. That it is the work of a 
cultivated person is evident, and also that he 
is halting in his poetical opinions, his story 
being such as a young Byron might have 
conceived, and his verse such as a young 
Wordsworth might have written, the one 
being romantically improbable, the other 
wordy and monotonous. The best things in 
“Beatrice” are its descriptions of Italian 
scenery, and the best single passage in it 
this; 

“ And pressed his mouth to hers convulsively, 
As though he deemed that if his living heat 
Could not pass into her, at least her cold 
Might pass to him ; and he might be forever 
Henceforth dead cold with her.” 

We have a profound admiration for 
George Eliot, as a novelist, and no admiration 
at all for her asa poet. Sheis no poct, and from 
present appearances will never become one. 
The greatness of her intellect and the inten- 
sity of her genius struggle in vain with the 
task she set herself in “‘ How Lisa Loved the 
King,” (Fields, Osgood & Co.;) for what is 
good in that pathetic little story comes from 
Boccaccio, and what is bad from herself. She 
is ignorant of the very technicalities of the 
poetic art, the A. B. C.’s of rhythms, etc., 
which the merest versifier generally has at 
his fingers’ ends. Such rhymes as “ yoke” 
and rock,” “was,” “rose,” ‘ disclose,” 
“leaves,” and “believes,” “ would” and 
“mood,” “ space” and “ loftiness,” would be 
unpardonable in a school-girl—what are they 
in the author of “Adam Bede” and “ Ro- 
mola?” The strait to which she is put in 
order to find a rhyme for so simple a word as 
* form,” results in 
“ The finished norm 
Of horsemanship” 

whatever that may be. If she had selected 
a difficult measure to write in, we might not 
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wonder at her occasional lapses, but we can 
not avoid wonder when the measure is so 
simple as the ordinary heroic couplet, which 
we owe to Marlowe, who was the first to use 
it in narrative, in his “ Hero and Leander,” 
wherein its capabilities may be seen to 
greater advantage than in any later poem, 
except, perhaps, “ The Story of Rimini,” and 
Morris's “Earthly Paradise.” Let us for- 
get George Eliot's failures, however,—her 
“ Lisa,” and “ Spanish Gypsy,” and remember 
“Silas Marner” and “ Felix Holt”: 


‘* For where the author of a good te know, 
Zet us not fail to pay the grateful thanks we owe.” 


So ends the Nine. ‘“ Descend, ye Nine!” 


The amount of Poetry that has accumu- 
lated upon our hands during the last three 
or four months, and of which we have express- 
ed our opinion in the preceding paragraphs, 
is small in comparison with the Theology by 
which we have been overwhelmed, and of 
which we purpose saying but little here, for 
several reasons. As, first, that a literary 
critic is scarcely fitted by his previous studies 
and present pursuits, to sit in judgment upon 
theological writers, and the specialties to 
which they may have devoted themselves; 
and, second, that the specialties in question, 
even when in sympathy with his own reli- 
gious views, are generally put into literary 
forms which can give him no critical pleasure. 
Now and then he is fortunate enough to fall 
in with a theologian, so to speak, in whom he 
cannot but feel a warm intellectual interest ; 
and such an one is the Rev. Frederick Wil- 
liam Robertson, whose “Sermons” have just 
been published by Messrs. Field, Osgood 
& Co., in two thick volumes of between six 
and seven hundred pages each. 

Few readers of culture in this country 
need be told who Frederick Robertson was, 
the manner of life he led, and the amount 
and character of the work he performed. 
No recent English divine (for he was a divine, 
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Tue changes in the organization of the 
National Academy of Design, introduced last 
spring, will soon be put in operation; and, 
unless we are greatly mistaken in their char- 
acter, and in the motives that influenced their 
adoption, they cannot fail to have a salutary 
effect on the fortunes of the Academy and 
the future of American Art. For several 
years past it has been evident that changes 
of some kind were necessary to the well being 
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in the highest sense of the word,) has left 
his mark more unmistakably on the religious 
history of the time, winning alike the learned 
and unlearned, by the elevation of his char- 
acter, and the purity and beauty of his faith. 
He impressed himself on the best minds and 
hearts ofhis time. Mr. Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, whose entertaining ‘* Diary” has recent- 
ly been given to the world, writes of him 
with as much warmth as of his greatest idol, 
Wordworth; and Mr. Robinson was in the 
main a man of the world. It was so with 
others. Nor was Robertson’s work merely 
confined to the pulpit. He was active in 
everything that would contribute to the good 
of mankind, taking a deep interest in politics 
and matters of national moment. What he 
had most at heart was the condition of the 
working classes, of whom he was always the 
frank and faithful friend, and to whom he 
devoted the wisest of his secular thoughts. 
These were embodied in two Lectures de- 
livered by him before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, at Brighton, on the Influence of Poetry 
on the Working Classes, “They are neces- 
sarily brief,” says his biographer, “ but every 
line is suggestive. We do not know that 
there is anywhere so true an estimate of our 
modern poetry ; while the exquisite snatches 
of criticism on Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson, reveal a power which, in these 
days of hasty reading, and flippant, shallow 
remark, we can ill afford to lose.” Our 
chief interest in Robertson is derived from 
the reading and remembrance of these ad- 
mirable Lectures, though we share, we hope, 
in the tender admiration which has cluster- 
ed around his memory for intellectual and 
moral work of a different and higher order. 
For the doctrinal points in his writings we 
care nothing, but much for their fervent and 
lofty religious fecling—in a word, their 
Christian spirit. This we say, from a lay- 
point of view, on Robertson’s “ Sermons.” 
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of the Academy, though what should be their 
precise character was a matter of doubt and 
inquiry. Many of the members were in favor 
of a complete reorganization on a new and 
broader basis, They contended that the 
Academy had not grown with the growth of 
art in America; that its efficiency was im- 
paired by restrictions that had been well 
enough in their day, but which the progress 
of art-culture in this country, and the in- 
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creasing number of artists, had now rendered 
absurd and harmful. Another party opposed 
all violent changes, and held that all that 
was needed to sustain the influence of the 
Academy was greater zeal, and fidelity in the 
observance of the old rules and customs. 
Both sides were doubtless perfectly sincere, 
and animated by the same earnest desire to 
advance the interests of art in America. 

At length, however, the party in favor of 
reform prevailed, and effected certain changes 
which we regard as necessary and practical ; 
and which, we are glad to learn, have re- 
ceived the cordial approval of a large ma- 
jority of the artists. It is not denied that 
under the old system many abuses sprang up 
and became so deeply rooted that nothing 
but a thorough revolution could eradicate 
them. It was in the nature of things that 
this should be so. Abuses of one kind or 
another are the natural fruit of routine. 
They grow up silently and unobserved, and 
gradually assume force and authority. Cus- 
tom reconciles men even to the worst abuses, 
and makes them impatient of reforms and 
changes of every kind until absolutely forced 
into them. This was the case with the 
Academicians. Probably not half a dozen 
artists were not convinced that some changes 
were necessary to put the Academy in effec- 
tive working order. The only real question 
was, what should be the character of the 
changes, and upon this question the Aca- 
demicians divided. For a long time there 
was very bitter feeling between the two par- 
ties; but we are happy to learn that these 
differences have been amicably adjusted, and 
that the most thorough harmony is likely to 
prevail in carrying the changes into oper- 
ation. 

The most important reform, perhaps, was 
that effected in the constitution of the Hang- 
ing Committee, which has been reduced from 
thirteen to three members. Complaints 
against the action of Hanging Committees 
are, it is true, nothing new under the sun. 
They began with the first exhibition ever 
opened, and will probably never die out un- 
til every artist has the privilege of hanging 
his own pictures in the very best places, or 
until a gallery shall be constructed where all 
places shall be equally good. But the size 
of the hanging committee was productive 
of many evils which cannot arise under the 
new system,—such as filling up the line with 
their own works and those of their friends, 
and other acts of favoritism which caused 
dissensions among the Academicians. Great 
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injustice was often done in this way, in most 
cases unintentionally, we have no doubt. 
The reduction of the committee will certain- 
ly effect a great and most desirable change 
in this respect. The responsibility will be 
confined within narrower limits, and there 
will necessarily be more regard for the gen- 
eral interests of the Academy in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibitions. 

Scarcely less salutary was the change made 
in regard to the office of President. Hereto- 
fore, this officer has held his position year 
after year, until he chose to retire; and 
though the presidency of the Academy has 
always been held by artists of great culture 
and honorable distinction, it was apparent 
that a certain amount of rotation in the office 
would infuse more life and vigor into the 
management of its affairs. This has been 
secured by a provision that the office shall 
not be held by the same person during two 
consecutive terms, though he may be re- 
elected after an interval of one term. 

Another reform effects a radical change 
in the membership of the Academy. Though 
styled National, it was in reality a local in- 
stitution, none but artists residing.in New 
York being admitted to full membership in 
its ranks, The rule is now so changed that 
its membership is open to American artists 
wherever they may reside, their election 
depending solely on their merits. This 
amendment gives the Academy, for the first 
time in its existence, the right to be styled 
National. * 

We congratulate the Academy on the pas- 
sage of these amendments. They are re- 
forms of the very highest importance, and 
cannot fail to have an important influence on 
the interests of art in this country. We 
shall look for immediate benefit from their 
operation. 

We have before us a little pamphlet 
containing the Constitution and By-Laws of 
“ The Ladies’ Art Association,” a new society 
formed to promote the interests of women ar- 
tists. The movement is a good one, and we 
have no doubt it will prove to be of great 
benefit to ladics who study art as a pro- 
fession. We understand that the society has 
secured the lease of a large and well-lighted 
room in Clinton Hall, capable of accommo- 
dating about thirty easels, which will be rent- 
ed at a moderate price to ladies engaged in the 
study of art. They have also engaged rooms 
in the ‘“ Woman’s Bureau” building, in East 
23d street, though they have no connection 
with that institution, as a permanent gallery 
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of exhibition for the works of women ar- 
tists. Works for sale can be exhibited in 
this gallery, and the prices can be ascertain- 
ed from the attendant in charge. 

— Two little books on the elements of 
drawing and color have recently appeared, 
which deserve more attention than is usually 
given to works of this character. They are 
“ Drawing without a Master” and ‘‘ The Man- 
ual of Color,” translated from the French of 
Madame Marie Elizabeth Cavé, and published 
in this city by G. P. Putnam & Son. Ma- 
dame Cavé, a French artist and drawing- 
teacher of high repute in her own country, 
in these admirable treatises unfolds the 
method of instruction invented by herself, 
and by her applied with great success in the 
practice of her profession. Simple as it ap- 
pears to be, from a cursory glance through 
the manuals, it is nevertheless a very thor- 
ough and practical method of teaching a dif- 
ficult art. M. Eugéne Delacroix, the illus- 
trious artist, says of it, in an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, that it is “the only 
method of drawing that really teaches any- 
thing,” and that the author, in publishing her 
essay, has “ rendered invaluable service to all 
who have marked out for themselves a career 
of art.” To these high encomiums we may 
add the approval of the French Inspector 
General of Fine Arts, who, in his report to 
the Minister of the Interior, says of this meth- 
od, that it leads to the following results : 

Ist. A remarkable correctness in the en- 
semble and contour of a figure or any other 
object: 

2d. A reproduction from memory scarcely 
distinguishable from the copy: 

8d. Acquaintance with the masters; I 
have readily recognized Raphaél, Holbein, 
and others, in the drawings from memory of 
Madame Cavé’s pupils, and I thus conclude 
they have for themselves become familiar to 
a certain degree with the great masters : 

4th. Finally, the idea of perspective ; that 
is, that without having learned any of the 
rules of the science, pupils, in tracing from 
nature, execute correctly the greatest diffi- 
culty in the art of perspective foreshorten- 
ing.” 

Madame Cavé’s method of instruction is, 
as we remarked, exceedingly simple. The 
first lessons consist in tracing a drawing or 
some simple object in nature through a thin 
and very transparent gauze, reproducing the 
image thus traced, and ascertaining if the 
reproduction is exact by laying over it the 
original tracing. This is the starting point 
of the method. It possesses the advantage 
of training the eye and hand together, with- 
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out causing weariness to cither, and enables 
the pupil to see and correct errors without 
the assistance of a teacher. The lessons be- 
come more difficult as the pupil advances, 
Drawing from memory is enforced, the pupil 
being required to reproduce, without the aid 
of the model, the drawing previously traced 
and copied. These lessons, though chiefly 
addressed to young pupils, will be of great 
service to any one desirous of mastering the 
art of drawing. 

— The Manual of Color, which forms 
the second part of Madame Cavé’s method, 
has likewise received very high praise from 
French artists, but it is not equal to the for- 
mer. This is not surprising, as color is a 
much more difficult art to teach than draw- 
ing, and can be learned best by those who 
have no need to be taught. Still, Madame 
Cavé gives some excellent practical sugges- 
tions in regard to methods of working and 
materials, and young people who take lessons 
in art as a mere amusement, or an “ elegant 
accomplishment,” will find her book a very 
safe and pleasant guide. It had been better, 
perhaps, had the translator omitted the good 
lady’s philosophical reflections on politics, 
which are not only out of place in such a 
work, but exquisitely absurd. For example, 
on the 6th page occurs this remarkable pas- 
sage: 

“The Creator of all things has willed it 
thus, in order that we should remain human ; 
otherwise, from one experience to another, 
ever progressing, we should simply be gods 
by this time. With a little of philosophy in 
our hearts, we can pardon those fools who 
upset our country, crying: Progress! pro- 
gress! They do not know thet progress in 
everything has its limits, which it is impossi- 
ble for us to cross. Governments are like 
men, a happy mixture of good and bad. I 
said a happy mixture, and I will not take it 
back: without the bad, we should not know 
the good.” 


Could any one but a French woman have 
written the following sentences? We have 
no doubt they were prompted by the most 
serious feeling, and yet they strike an Ameri- 
can reader very differently. Speaking of 
Rembrandt’s system of light and shade, she 
Says : 

“God has given us this great lesson in col- 
oring, by making the earth round, with a 
single sun to light it; here, directly; there, 
more or less obliquely. From this point of 
view, if indeed he looks at us from up there, 
he must enjoy the most striking and varied 
effects. For him, that part of the globe 
which receives the direct rays of the sun is 
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the most salient point of his momentarily 
shifting panorama, Further off, shadows 
appear on every side and form the most di- 
versified and attractive scenes,” 


These faults of taste do not, however, de- 
tract from the value of the books as manuals 
of instruction, They ought to find their 
way into every school where the elements of 
drawing and paiiting form a part of the course 
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of study. They would do much towards 
popularizing a beautiful art, and smooth- 
ing the way towards mastering its difficul- 
ties. 

We may add that portfolios of models, 
and all the materials necessary to the prac- 
tice of this method, have been prepared un- 
der the superintendence of Madame Cavé, 
and may be obtained of the publisher. 


TABLE-TALK. 


“ Oxford wins,” is the brief telegram 
flashed over the wires, and received in New 
York within ten minutes after the boat race 
between Harvard and Oxford was decided. 
The announcement was certainly a disap- 
pointment, though few really expected the 
Harvard boys to win. One of their number 
was ill; but this out of the question, 
it was hardly within the range of probabili- 
ties, all things considered, that they should 
win against a crew, which, besides the ad- 
vantage of being thoroughly acquainted with 
the course, was their equal in every other 
respect, and had not been subjected to the 
trying effects of a long voyage, a change of 
diet, and a change in the system of steering. 
All these things told against the Harvard 
crew; and, notwithstanding all, they did 
splendidly. Under the circumstances, their 
defeat was little short of victory. The sur- 
prise is not that they were beaten, but that 
they came so near to winning the race. 
Without detracting in the least from the 
well-earned honor of the Oxford crew, it 
must be admitted that the race has estab- 
lished the superiority of the Harvard crew 
and their style of rowing ; for it is apparent 
that had they been as familiar with the course 
as their competitors were, they must have 
beaten. Let Oxford return the visit next 
year, and send her very best men to row 
against Harvard over an American course, 
and there can be little doubt that Harvard 
would win. Meantime, all honor to both 
crews for the pluck and skill exhibited on 
both sides during the contest. 

Some people have lately revived the old 
discussion as to the value of athletic sports, 
and especially of bouting. One eminent 
scholar contends that a student should avoid 
every kind of active physical exercise, as 
tending to divert vital force from the brain, 
and making a boy an athlete instead of a 
scholar. Well, if they only make him a 
man, that is all we can ask for. The great 


want of a nation is men, not scholars, and 
physical training, when not driven to ex- 
tremities, is better adapted than bowing down 
to Greek and Latin and Philosophy to bring 
out the qualities of real manhood. Which 
was the greater nation, the old Greek, with 
its magnificent physical culture, or the Ger- 
man of thirty years ago, with all its philoso- 
phy and learning? One was a nation of 
heroes; the other, a nation of dreamers and 
philosophers, The Turner Societies have 
done more for the regeneration of Germany 
than all her Universities. 

— The earth transformed, should be the 
title of our new geographies. Truly man 
is working changes almost as marvellous as 
those which geological books now teach us 
to believe took place in the stupendous youth 
of the world. The Dutch pump an ocean 
dry. If we cannot make use of the North- 
west passage to India, we sever continents 
and unite oceans. We cannot level the 
Alps, but we cut through them. And now 
M. Lesseps, reversing the example of the 
Dutch, proposes to transform the great des- 
ert of Sahara into a vast lake or ocean, by 
letting the waters of the Red Sea into thas 
immense basin. This was, doubtless, only a 
humorous suggestion, but, as many a true 
word is spoken in jest, some of us may live 
to see the project carried out. It is not easy 
to see how M. Lesseps is to get the Red Sea 
waters across the Nile, which flows between 
them and the great desert, but, as an English 
epic poet says : 

“When energizing projects men pursue, 

What are the miracles they cannot do?” 
Surely the eminent Frenchman, who has per- 
formed what the greatest English engineers 
pronounced to be impossible, will never per- 
mit so trivial an obstacle as a mere river to 
stand between him and the accomplishment 
of this stupendous project. But what would 
be the effect of such a transformation on the 
climate of Europe? From that burning fur- 
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nace of Africa comes the hot breath that 
melts the Alpine snows in May, and clothes 
the mountain sides with verdure, and gives 
Spain and Italy and the South of France 
their delightful climates. Without this, the 
glaciers would creep further downward into 
the Swiss valleys, the crags would remain 
mow-covered until late in Summer, and the 
countries North of the Alps would suffer the 
rigors of an Arctic Winter. On the whole, 
M. Lesseps would better Ict the desert alone, 
It won’t pay to change it into a second Medi- 
terranean. 

— The painful story which Mrs, Stowe 
has made public, in regard to the separation 
of Lady Byron from her husband, ought 
never to have been told. Whether it is true 
or false, is not to be considered. Either way, 
the cause of morality is ill served by its pub- 
lication. We do not question the motives 
that induced Mrs. Stowe to make it public. 
She was undoubtedly influenced solely by the 
desire to vindicate the fame of a woman 
whom she regarded as having been cruelly 
wronged by her husband, asewell as by the 
public, who took his story as the true ver- 
sion of the differences that led to their sepa- 
ration ; but she seems to have felt just ex- 
ception might be taken to her course, as she 
seeks to defend it on the ground that the 
publication of the memoirs of the Countess 
Guiccioli had not only revived the recollec- 
tion of all the slanders once showered upon 
Lady Byron by her husband’s friends, but 
had created a new interest in his poetry. In 
both respects Mrs. Stowe labored under a 
serious mistake. Nobody read the memoirs, 
except a few unhappy critics who were com- 
pelled to toil through the dull pages for the 
benefit of the public; and certainly nobody 
now reads Byron. Cheap reprints of almost 
all his contemporaries abound; there are 
none of Byron, nor are his works to be found 
in many private libraries. In fact, if the 
present generation of young people read his 
poetry, it will be mainly due to the interest 
which Mrs, Stowe herself has created in them 
in her attempted vindication of Lady Byron. 
Mrs. Stowe appears to think herself the first 
to make this painful story public. She is 
mistaken. It has been whispered before, as 
a painful and shocking rumor—too painful 
and too shocking to be more than hinted at. 
It has never been proved, and Mrs, Stowe 
herself brings forward nothing worthy of 
the name of proof in support of her state- 
ments; and when tne moral effect of her 
article becomes more apparent, as well as 
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the fact that Lady Byron’s memory has 
gained nothing by it, she cannot but regret 
that ill-advised zeal should have led her into 
the publication of a story which, even if 
true, ought never to have been told. 

Children are sometimes very quick 
reasoners, in their childish way, and often 
put questions which their elders find it diffi- 
cult to answer. A little while before Bar- 
num’s old building at the corner of Ann 
Street and Broadway was burfied down, it 
was visited by a bright little boy of five 
summers, who spent nearly a whole day pry- 
ing into all the wonders of that vast estab- 
lishment. Nothing escaped his sharp and 
curious eye. It happened that, a day or twe 
afterwards, in turning the pages of an illus- 
trated “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he came upon 
a picture of Christian engaged in mortal com- 
bat with the arch enemy of mankind, who 
was represented with all the enormities of 
horns, hoofs, vat’s wings, and eagle’s claws. 
“Mother,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ are 
there really any such things as devils?” 
His mother, not caring just then to go into 
theological mysteries, made him some eva- 
sive answer and went on with her sewing. 
The little fellow pondered the matter a few 
minutes in deep silence, and then suddenly 
broke out with, “ Well, I don’t believe there 
are any, for Barnum would be sure to have 
one!” Then, after another glance at the 
picture, ‘How funny he would look in a 
cage with his horns and tail!” The young 
man has since modified his idea of Barnum 
as the foundation of a theological system. 

The same little boy became frightened 
during a severe thunder-storm, and hid his 
face in his mother’s lap. She soothed him 
with childish talk about the clouds and the 
thunder and lightning. “ Does God make 
it thunder?” he asked. His mother’s reply 
satisfied him for the moment, and a lull oc- 
curring in the storm, he ran off to play in a 
distant corner of the room, when a louder 
peal than usual startled him again, and he 
flew back to her knee, exclaiming, “I don’t 
see what fun ’tis to God to go thundering 
round so.” The authenticity of both anec- 
dotes is vouched for. 

—— What is more dreary than an old- 
fashioned country graveyard? It generally 
lies in a stony, barren field by the roadside. 
No trees shelter the neglected graves, no 
flowers adorn them. It is only within a few 
years that country people have begun to as- 
sociate a sentiment of beauty with death. 
They buried their dead out of their sight, 
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and their thoughts followed the departed 
soul into the skies, but not the decaying 
body under the ground, Any old graveyard 
in the country will give evidence of this feel- 
ing. You will find the gravestones leaning 
or broken, the mounds trampled, and over- 
grown with weeds; and even the new-made 
graves, in some localities, have a neglected 
look. ‘Buried and forgotten,” might be the 
epitaph on most gravestones, Only in one 
instance, however, does the writer remember 
having seen this acknowledged. Wandering 
one dreary November day through a small 
graveyard in Western New York, he came 
upon a rude slate headstone on which the 
inscription was half hidden under moss. 
Clearing this away, he read the following 
frank statement, which is copied literally : 


“ But now he is ded he will soon be forgot 
His ~ and relations they will soon him for- 


Their sighs and tears will soon be wiped away 
But here he lies amouldering and turning to 
clay.” 

This is at least honest, and reveals more true 
feeling than may be found in many more 
elaborate epitaphs. For instance, in this same 
graveyard, and not many yards away from 
the rude stone that bears this inscription; 
stands a tall monument of white marble with 
the following verse, evidently taken from the 
stone-cutter’s album, engraved in handsome 
letters under the name of the deceased : 


“‘ While storied marble speaks of fame, 
And monuments toward heaven rise, 

This stone shall to the world proclaim 
Entombed in earth here Virtue lies.” 


We knew already, from one of Gay’s fables, 


“Virtue resides on earth no more,” 
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but we did not know before that she was 
buried in Western New York. Even this 
monument bore evidences of neglect and 
that forgetfulness already spoken of. The 
corners were chipped and broken; the mound 
was trampled almost level with the surround- 
ing earth, “Why don’t you keep these graves 
in better order?” the writer inquired of the 
old sexton, who wandered in to sce what a 
stranger could find so interesting on the old 
stones. “Well, I calkerlate,” was the drawled 
reply, “that ’tain’t no use. Nobody never 
comes here, except to funerals, and this is a 
pretty healthy place, and funerals ain’t very 
frequent. People don’t seem to take no in- 
terest in’t. They ain’t rich enough to have 
expensive monuments, and these old slate 
stones ain’t worth looking at.” ‘ But don’t 
your people like to visit the place where their 
friends are buried?” ‘ Well, no, not much. 
You see, mister, it ain’t no sort 0’ use, you 
see. You can’t bring ’em to life again, and 
what’s the use o’ fretting over what’s dead 
and rotten? No sort o’ use, mister, no sort 
o’ use.” The ofd man muttered these last 
words several times, as if dwelling with a 
sort of melancholy interest on the thought. 
“Don’t you want to be remembered when 
you are gone?” “ Well,” said he, with a 
little more feeling in his tone, “ there ain't 
many to miss me when I’m put under ground. 
I suppose there'll be a little crying, but it 
won’t last, mister, it won’t last.” The old 
man drew his sleeve across his bleared 
and watery old eyes, and moved painfully 
away. It seemed as if before many weeks 
he must return there never to go away 
again. 


LITERATURE, SOIENCE, AND ART ABROAD. 


Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE. 

—— The last number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes has an article upon “ The Po- 
etry and Poets of the New Generation,” which 
has a special value for all who are interested 
in the present developments of the French 
mind. The great authors of this century in 
France have been writers of prose—philoso- 
phers, historians, novelists and critics—and 
comparatively little of the poetry produced 
has made itself heard beyond the boundaries 
of the nation. The poets who have achieved 


more than a French reputation, and who have 
also—at least temporarily—exercised an in- 


fluence upon the poetic literature of their 
day, at home, may be scon named: Casimir 
Delavigne, Lamartine, Beranger, Victor Hu- 
go, Alfred de Musset, and, possibly, Baude- 
laire. Of these six, Victor Hugo is perhaps 
the only one who has permanently added to 
the rhythmical capacities of the language, 
making it tender aud melodious, or strong 
and vibrant, at his will. He has done more 
than any other author to remove its old re- 
proach, that it was not a language for poe- 
try. Yet, if we accept M. Etienne’s repre- 
sentation of the distinctive character of 
recent French poetry, we find little trace of 
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the influence of the names we have mention- 
ed. We should rather say that Poetry, in 
France, has been shaped, or at least sympa- 
thetically influenced, by Art. Technical ex- 
cellence is predominant in both, and there is 
no lack of the effects which depend specially 
upon such excellence; but when we seek 
for the Idea which grandly governs the exe- 
cution—the Art above the art—we are as 
much disappointed in one case as in the 
other. 

— “One of the most characteristic traits 
of the literary period corresponding to the sec- 
ond empire,” says M. Etienne, “is that the 
school of art, as art, has never been more close- 
ly followed.” Poetry is now almost wholly 
lyrical; the form is very nearly the same, 
with different authors. Descriptive and mu- 
sical, its tendency seems to be towards per- 
fection of rhythm and harmony of color. 
“ At the same time,” he continues, “as it is 
the adversary of that profound and intimate 
poetry of which Alfred de Musset gave the 
most powerful expression, it endeavors to 
remove all personality from the sentiments, 
even from love. It affects a rigid calm, like 
that of the marble gods, which it loves to 
sketch over and over again, perpetually.” 

The list of poets is headed by M. Leconte 
de Lisle and Louis Ménard. These authors, 
says our critic, look for Nature in the Greek 
and Sanscrit classics, when they cannot find 
her in their own imagination. The former is 
pronounced to be the most skilful versifier 
living, and the writer who exercises most in- 
fluence over the young pocts. “In the 
absence of an author who is able to move 
the heart, the young are captive by the ear.” 
The Potmes Antiques of Leconte de Lisle 
are quite archaic in tone, pervaded by a be- 
numbing spirit of fatalism, which sometimes 
suggests the Greek and sometimes the Hin- 
doo philosophy. His attractiveness lies in 
the sculptur sque beauty of his verse. 

Théodore de Bauville is the author of a 
volume of poems, entitled Les Princesses, a col- 
lection of pictures which might have been 
suggested by Tennyson’s ‘* Dream of Fair Wo- 
men.” His style betrays the influence of Gau- 
tier, but is cooled and compacted by the rigid- 
ity of his form. ‘ When one reads one of his 
plastic poems,” says the critic, “it suggests to 
us Pygmalion before his Galatea, but with 
this difference, I fear—that the marble does 
not become animate, and the artist, in his 
ecstacy, takes root: instead of Galatea be- 
coming a woman, Pygmalion becomes a 
statue.” 
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M. Amédée Pommier, author of Paris Hus 
moristique, is also distinguished by marvel- 
ous skill in versification. His work is a tour 
de force. It consists of 441 stanzas of 
twelve octameter lines each, constructed with 
an astonishing resource of rhyme and a nev- 
er-failing freshness of sentiment. 

In André Theuriet, and André Lemoyne, 
M. Etienne finds more of individual emotion 
and the sentiment of external nature. Their 
delicate perfection of rhythm is warmed by 
some indications of a human heart. Their 
poems are simple, sweet and unpretending in 
character, often suggested by very humble 
themes, yet none the less carefully finished. 
They have a certain resemblance to some of 
Barnes’s rural idyls. 

André Lefévre is a more ambitious person. 
He publishes an Epopée terrestre, in which, 
after avowing his passion to be known and 
distinguished, he discusses questions of eth- 
nology, positive philosophy, the opinions of 
Lucretius and the mysteries of Eleusis! 
“So much science,” the critic very well de- 
clares, “extinguishes tie sacred fire.” We 
turn from him, with a sense of refreshment 
to M. Sully-Prudhomme, whose volume, Les 
Solitudes, contains some very agreeable 
poems. He has, however, the affectation of 
lamenting that everything has been said or 
sung by his predecessors, when his book is 
a direct evidence that he doesn’t believe it. 
But always the same laborious elegance ! 
“He fashions and cuts a sonnet with the 
hand of a master, like a precious flask, in 
which to inclose some philosophic thought.” 

We will only add to the foregoing the names 
of M. Edouard Pailleron, author of Amours 
et Haines, and Mdlle. Louise Siefert, author 
of Rayons Perdus. The former is a young 
man, in whom a native vigor of intellect 
conflicts with delicacy and finesse—a pecu- 
liarity which is indicated in the title of his 
volume. His loves, however—which is a 
favorable sign—are more successful than his 
hates, So far as we can judge from the few 
specimens given, there is in him the promise 
of a poetical talent which will not be content 
with the technical graces of verse. 

Malle. Siefert’s volume is a story of love 
and sorrow, subjective in character, and com- 
pensating, by its air of real experience, for 
its faults of construction. The authoress is 
still young, and her poetry pleases by its art- 
lessness rather than by its art. At present 
she is an exception to the tendencies of the 
new school. The latter, however, has one 
positive recommendation. Where the litera- 
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ture of the day lacks the element of per- 
manence, it is always something that it is re- 
fined and agreeable. 

—— Alfred Michels, whose great work on 
the “History of Flemish Painting,” was 
commenced in 1844, has been employed for 
the past five years in most -laborious re- 
searches, which are now incorporated in a 
new edition of the work, to be published in 
eight volumes. He has not only visited 
every gallery in Europe, but has examined 
the archives of cities, villages and private 
families, until he has acquired nearly all that 
can be known concerning the Flemish Mas- 
ters and their works, He has entirely super- 
seded Descamps, Waagen, and all others who 
have written upon the subject, and may be 
said to have exhausted it. 

— Dr. Adolf Stahr (author of the Life 
of Lessing, known to us through Prof. Evans’ 
translation), has now, at the age of sixty-five, 
made his first appearance asa lyric poet. His 
volume, which is entitled, ‘‘ Hin Stick Leben” 
(A Bit of Life), is said by the crites to be a po- 
etic expression of his own experience. In 
1846 he went to Rome and there met the au- 
thoress Fanny Lewald, with whom he at once 
fell in love. He was already married, but 
not happily, and many years elapsed before 
a divorce could be obtained. A few years 
ago the two authors united their fortunes, 
both well advanced in years, and the result 
seems to be (judging from this volume), a 
second youth on the part of the husband. 
Some of the critics characterize it as a vol- 
ume of genuine poetry, graceful, attractive 
in form, and worthy to be ranked with the 
best which Germany has of late produced. 
At the same time appears “A Winter in 
Rome, by Adolf Stahr and Fanny Lewald” 
(Stahr). 

A pamphlet has appeared in Leipzig 
which throws some additional light on the 
French intervention in Mexico. It is en- 
titled “ Le Mexique, L’Empire and UInter- 
vention,” and gives the world, for the first 
time, the secret articles of the Convention of 
Miramar. According to Art. 2, the Emperor 
of France binds himself to send 25,000 addi- 
tional French troops to Mexico in the year 
1866, and 20,000 in 1867. From this it is 
evident that the abandonment of Mexico by 
France in 1866, was a direct violation of the 
pledges given to Maximilian, and the weight 
of the considerations which rendered it ne- 
cessary may therefore be guessed. 

—— The Autobiography of Andrew Jack- 
son Davis has been translated into German. 
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It is criticised at some length by Rudolf 
Gottschall, who sums up by saying: ‘‘ Wheth- 
er all these are fancied experiences, or ex- 
periences of fancy, we can only consider 
them as a production of the Davis mind, and 
must apply to them the censure that there is 
no deep truth in their symbolism, and that 
they seem merely to touch rather than to 
express any significance.” 

— M. Joseph Victor Widmann, a Swiss 
poet, of whom we have never before heard, 
has just given to the world “‘ Buddha: an 
Epic Poem, in Twenty Cantos.” 

Dr. Barzilai, of Triest, has published a 
pamphlet entitled, Zrrore di Trenta Secoli 
(The Error of Thirty Centuries), the object 
of which is to show that the arresting of the 
sun’s (apparent) course by Joshua, simply 
means an eclipse. He cites the Hebrew word 
dom, the imperative form of the verb, and 
asserts that, from the use elsewhere made 
of it, its legitimate meaning is not “stand 
still!” but “be concealed!” Strange to 
say, the greatest opposition to his explanation 
comes from Prussia. 

— A curious literary suit was recently 
decided by one of the Berlin courts, A pro- 
fessional writer was engaged by a Jew to 
write a comedy in one act for the golden wed- 
ding of his parents. The price was to be 12 
thalers, 3 of which were paid in advance. 
When the comedy was finished, the Jew and 
a literary (?) friend called upon the writer to 
hear it read; but took their hats and disap- 
peared before the reading was half finished. 
The writer thereupon brought suit against 
the Jew for his remaining 9 thalers. The 
latter defended himself by saying, that there 
was neither sense nor poetry in the comedy, 
and it was impossible for him to have it per- 
formed at the family festival. The comedy 
was referred by the Judge to one of the edi- 
tors of the Kladderadatsch (the Berlin Punch), 
whe appeared before the court and testified 
that he had read the piece from beginning to 
end, that there was not a particle of humor 
or intellect in it, but also that no sane man 
could expect to be furnished with those quali- 
ties for the sum of twelve thalers! The 
Judge decided that the writer was entitled to 
the nine thalers which he claimed. 

The Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslands (Berlin), refers to the “ Curiosity 
of Literature,” in the April number of Put- 
nam. The Editor, the venerable Lehmann, 
says: “In the name of poetic justice, we must 
very strongly protest against this charge 
which is brought against Wolfe. Any one, 
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familiar with the three languages and the his- 
tory of their poetry, must at once perceive, 
in comparing the three versions, that the 
English poem, wherein the rhythmical into- 
nation of the language is employed with re- 
markable effect, is the original, while the 
German and the French poems, in order to 
give the exact meaning and words of the 
original, more than once do violence to the 
genius of their own languages. No one ac- 
quainted with German literature need to be 
told, that in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, in the days of Martin Opitz and 
Gryphius, a poem could not possibly be 
written in Dantzig, beginning, 
* Kein Grabgesang, keine Trommel erscholl.’” 

The old historian, Leopold von Ranke, 
has discovered among the family archives of 
the House of Orange, at The Hague, eighty- 
eight hitherto unknown letters of Frederick 
the Great, which he has just published in 
Berlin. The letters, written between the 
years 1735 and 1747, are addressed to Prince 
William IV. of Orange and his wife, the 
Princess Anna, daughter of Georze IJ. They 
are said to possess considerable historical 
value. 

Murad Effendi, Turkish Consul at Te- 
meswar, in Hungary, has published a volume 
of poems entitled ‘Strains from the East.” 
They are lyrical fragments, in the form of a 
diary, and are said to be characterized by 
glowing force of expression. 

A new genius has been discovered— 
this time in Switzerland, In the little village 
of Schénenberg a boy, the son of poor pa- 
rents, was dismissed from the school for 
want of capacity and indolence combined. 
He managed, however, to get access to some 
books, and secretly began to write poetry. 
By some means he heard of an institution 
in Berlin for the education of young men of 
talent and without money, the advantages of 
which were only to be obtained by winning 
the prize for original composition. The boy 
Sennhauser sent a tragedy based on Roman 
history—“ The Triumvirate ”—and a comedy 
of Swiss herdsman’s life. The first was pro- 
nounced far superior to any of the 130 arti- 
cles sent to compete for the prize, and the 
second was at once accepted for representa- 
tion by a Berlin theatre. The “ marvellous 
boy,” who is just 16 years old, is now in 
Berlin, where, it is to be hoped, he will be 
let alone for a few years to come. 

—— One of the writers for the London 
Atheneum is a good Russian scholar, and 
. that journal contains the only reviews of co- 
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temporary Russian literature, outside of Ger- 
many. A recent novel, called “The Dark 
Places of St. Petersburg, by Vsevolod Kres- 
tooski,” is very favorably noticed. 

—— A valuable contribution to geograph- 
ical literature is “Travels in Central Africa; 
an Exploration of the Western Tributaries 
of the Nile,” by Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, 
which has just appeared in London. Mr. 
Petherick was for many years English Con- 
sul in Kordofan, and has a more thorough 
knowledge of the region lying west of the 
White Nile than any-other European ex- 
plorer. 

English literature has been enriched 
by the appearance of the Life, Letters, and 
Poetical Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

— A work which is said to have more 
than a philological interest, is ‘The Brook- 
Miller and his Daughter-in-law,” a romance 
in the Esthonian language, published at Dor- 
pat. The author is Lydia Jansen, a young 
lady of twenty. The critics who are able to 
read the book, are enthusiastic in their praise 
of its freshness and beauty. The Esthonian 
is properly a branch of the Finnish tongue, 
but, unlike the latter, it possesses very little 
literature. 

Dr. Arnold Buffon has published, at 
Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, a little work entitled 
“The Florentine History of the Malaspini, 
and the use made of it by Dante.” In the 
first place he shows that the Jstoria Fioren- 
tina appeared at the close of the thirteenth 
century, and then illustrates, by parallel pas- 
sages from it and from the Divina Commedia, 
that Dante followed it so closely as to copy 
phrases and epithets. Philalethes (King Jo- 
hann, of Saxony), in his notes to his transla- 
tion of Dante, quotes from the history in 
explanation of certain passages, but without 
discovering that Dante himself had accepted 
it as authority. 

— Dean Waddington, of Durham, who 
died recently, had, at one time, some celeb- 
rity as an explorer. In the year 1820, in 
company with Rev. Mr. Hanbury, he made a 
journey to Napota, the ancient gapital of 
Ethiopia, his account of which was published 
in an iliustrated quarto volume, by Murray, 
in 1822. 

— Mr, G. W. Edginton’s translation of 
the Odyssey, which has just been published 
in two volumes by Longmans, does not meet 
with much favor. He first translated the 
Greek, line by line, into hexameters, which 
he declares to be ‘ prosy and literal in the 
Saxon,” and then condensed each hexameter 
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into a line of heroic blank verse—and such 
blank verse ! 


ART. 

—— A work of the very first importance, 
in its relation to the history of Art, is Dr. 
Helbig’s “Mural Paintings of the buried 
Campanian Cities,” which has recently been 
published at Leipzig. It is a careful and mi- 
nute description of the best Pompeiian and 
Herculanean frescoes, accompanied by an 
atlas of illustrations, and a dissertation on 
the technical character of the ancient mural 
paintings, by the artist Donner. Dr. Helbig 
is the Secretary of the Archeological Insti- 
tute in Rome, a young man of great talent 
and energy, and his work is much more com- 
plete aud satisfactory than any which has yet 
appeared on the subject. Donner’s contribu- 
tion is not the least valuable portion: he has 
shown that the usual method adopted by the 
ancient artists was almost identical with our 
fresco painting, and that the encaustic pro- 
cess was never employed. 

— The hollow originally dividing the 
two summits of the Palatine Hill in Rome, 
was discovered three or four years ago in the 
process of the excavations which are still 
going on. It appears that the Emperors 
filled it up for the extension of their palaces, 
using the buildings which stood in their way 
as substructions. Some of the latter have at 
last been unearthed, and their walls are found 
to be rich in fresco paintings by Grecian 
artists. Opposite the main entrance of the 
principal house, there is a representation of 
an open window with a street, the houses be- 
ing carefully represented, and a few figures. 
This is the first picture of a Roman street 
which has ever been found. The French 
painter Leroux is making an exact copy of 
the fresco, before the colors shall have faded 
by exposure to the air. 

A monument to the French composer, 
Chopin, is to be erected in Warsaw. Prince 
Orloff heads the subscription list. 

—— The International Art Exhibition in 
Munich is now open. Berlin has sent 200 
pictures, Vienna 200, Paris 120, Italy 140, 
Belgium 60, England 12, and America 6! 
The contributions from France and Belgium 
are said to have been very carefully selected, 
and the impression they make is correspond- 
ingly favorable. The amount of sculpture 
contributed is much beyond what was antici- 
pated: there are upward of 300 works. 

—The seven symbolical statues, by the 
Austrian sculptor Gasser, have at last been 
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placed in the grand entrance-hall of the new 
Opera House in Vienna. They are: 1. The 
Dance, with cymbals; 2. Music, with a score 
in the right hand and a double plate in the 
left ; 3. Tragedy, with Dagger and mask ; 4. 
Poetry, with lyre and laurel crown; 5. Ar- 
chitecture, with rule and pencil, leaning on 
a column; 6. Sculpture, with hammer and 
chisel, one arm resting on a statue of Venus; 
and 7. Painting, with palette and brushes, 
supported by a statue of Isis. The figures 
are very favorably noticed by the art-critics. 

—In Weimar, recently, Euripides was 
performed—Schiller’s metrical translation of 
portions of “The Pheenicians,” which—for 
the first time, we believe—stood the trial 
which the translator designed to make. The 
experiment was successful; but where else 
in the world would it have been so ? 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATIONS, ETC. 

—— The Papal Government has this sum- 
mer commenced clearing out the accumula- 
ted rubbish from the baths of Caracalla. The 
first result is the discovery of two statues, one 
of marble, which has been left where it was 
found—the other a bronze Venus, two feet 
in height, for which 70,000 francs were 
immediately offered by a Russian nobleman. 
Prince Aldobrandini has also commenced 
excavations at Tusculum, where the amphi- 
theatre, up to the present time, has been used 
as a common quarry. The podium —the 
place designed for the Emperor, the Consuls, 
and the Vestals—has thus entirely disap- 
peared, and not one of the marble chairs, 
which not long since adorned it, is now to be 
found. The assertion of Gregorovius is true, 
that not the Goths or the Vandals, but the 
Christians, have ruined Rome. 

—— The City of Berlin has decided to do 
honor, wortbily and permanently, to the name 
of Alexander von Humboldt. The Munici- 
pality has decided to give the name of “ Hum- 
boldt Park” to a new park on the northern 
border of the city, and to appropriate part of 
it to a Botanica. (tarden—the work to be in- 
augurated on the one hundredth anniversary 
of Humboldt’s birth-day. It is also proposed 
to found a museum of natural history, which 
shall bear the great naturalist’s name. 

— Observations made in France seem 
to establish the fact, that, while forests of 
deciduous trees, as is well known, increase 
the amount of rain and the volume of the 
brooks in the regions where they abound, 
forests of pines and other coniferous trees 
have exactly the opposite effect. A tract of 
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1800 acres, near Valenciennes, overgrown 
with deciduous thicketg, was cleared and 
planted with Scotch fir, and the result was 
the entire disappearance of the springs and 
streams which formerly existed. At a time 
when so much forest-planting is recommended 
or our trans-Mississippi States, this fact— 
if it be a general law and not a phenomenon 
—is of much importance. 

The German periodical Globus, grave- 
ly informs its readers (under the heading of 
“Barbarism in Education”), that in the 
United States there is a general and violent 
popular outcry against the teaching, in 
schools, colleges and academies, not only of 
Latin and Greek, but of History, Art, Phi- 
losophy, Literature and sthetics! In 
another article, the same pompous charlatan 
says that the Baptist clergyman, Henry Ward 
Beecher, recently preached to his congrega- 
tion a sermon upon the making of a good cup 
of coffee! 

— Madile. Tinne, the news of whose 
murder by her Arab camel-drivers, in the 
Sahara, on the road between Murzuk and 
Ghat, has just been announced, was an eccen- 
tric lady of Holland, who has lived in the 
East for the past ten years. She undertook 


a journey to Central Africa in search of Speke 
and Grant, at the same time with Sir Samuel 
Baker, and met the explorers at Gondokoro, 


on the White Nile. She adopted the Orien- 
tal costume, refused to speak any language 
but Arabic, and even, on leaving Tripoli for 
her last fatal journey, left her watch behind 
her, because the numerals on the dial were 
Roman! Her wealth, and her blind infatua- 
tion for Oriental Life, leading her to disre- 
gard the ordinary precautions of a traveller 
in the Desert, undoubtedly led to her murder. 
She was on her way to Bornou. 

—— Petermann’s Mittheilungen publishes 
a letter from the naturalist, Dr. Dorst, on 
board of the steamer Bienenkorb, a forerun- 
ner of the North Pole Expedition. On the 
9th of May, the vessel was in lat. 74° and 
about one hundred miles from the coast of 
Greenland. The weather had been terribly 
stormy and severe, and many sealing vessels 
were lost. A chart of the temperature of the 
Polar Ocean, published by Petermann, shows 
that the warmest current skirts the western 
coast of Spitzbergen on its northward course. 

— On the height of the Sémmering, 
where the first railway (from Vienna to Tri- 
este) crossed the chain of the Alps, a monu- 
ment has been erected to Carlo Ghega, the 
bold Italian engineer, who located the road. 
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He made the venture in defiance of the opin 
ion of the best English engineers, and suc- 
ceeded. That his work has since then been 
surpassed, both in Europe and America, de- 
tracts nothing from his merit. 

Recently, in Berne, M. Schenck, a 
member of the Swiss Parliament, made a 
speech at the Commencement of a Female 
Seminary, in which he strongly advocated the 
codperation of women in the discussion of 
all educatioral questions, and even their elec- 
tion as members of the educational boards. 
It must be remarked, however, that in the 
Canton of Berne, the laws in relation to 
property are already much more just toward 
women than in any other part of Europe, 

—The Executive Committee of the 
Teachers’ Union in Switzerland has decided 
to endeavor to bring about a codperative 
movement in schools and homes, to further a 
sound physical and mental development in 
children. To this end, they have offered pri- 
zes of from 400 to 600 francs for the best 
essays on domestic education. 

— An Archivarius in Magdeburg lately 
took it into his head to collect old scraps of 
parchment from the bindings of books and 
official records, He has been rewarded by 
finding some fragments of the earliest Latin 
version of the Bible, known as the Jtala, 
which is believed to have been made in the 
second century. 

—— In the armies of Russia and Prussia, 
the art of building and running railroads is 
now made a part of the regular military edu- 
cation, and all officers are required to pass 
an examination therein. ° 

——AIn Duisburg, Prussia, the corner- 
stone of a monument to Gerhard Kremer, 
the Geographer, has been laid. Who was 
Gerhard Kremer? When we say “‘ Mercator,” 
he will be universally recognized. He was 
horn in Duisburg in 1512, and died there in 
1594—and in 1569, just three hundred years 
ago, published his map of the world, “on 
Mercator’s projection.” 

—— A portion of the funds for the com- 
pletion of the great Cathedral of Cologne, 
are obtained by means of a lottery. Up to 
the present time, 750,000 thalers have been 
produced from this source, of which sum 
866,000 thalers still remain to be expended. 
Since the body of the Cathedral has been fin- 
ished, the work is now concentrated upon the 
towers, which are to reach a height of 500 feet. 

The towers of the Cathedral at Ratisbon, 
which have been lacking for some centuries, 
have this summer received their cap-stones, 
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and now the Gothic sentiment of Germany 
turns to the Cathedral at Ulm, as the last of 
the great structures which demand comple- 
tion. 





A European journal says: “The cold 
weather of this summer is the most abnormal 
phenomenon. There is not in the annals of 
meteorology an instance of such continuous 
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reductions of temperature, and no student of 
the science is able @ give an explanation of 
the fact. It is wrong to attribute it to the 
unusual number of spots on the sun, since 
it has been ascertained that these spots have 
a periodic return every 11 years, and have 
not heretofore been accompanied by a low 
temperature. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


[OUR RECORD CLOSES SEPTEMBER 1.) 


I, SUMMARY. 

The month of August has supplied but few 
definite important single events for our chron- 
icle; yet there are many matters which 
require some notice in order to a proper com- 
prehension of the general progress of events. 

As regards war questions, there is no 
very great change. The hostilities in Cuba 
continue, and with an apparent gradual pre- 
ponderance of present successes and future 
chances towards the side of the Cuban revo- 
lutionists ; although the little credibility of 
belligerent bulletins must still prevent belief 
in the express terms of the reports about one 
or another “battle” and “victory.” But 
recruits from Old Spain are certainly needed 
and not forthcoming ; the negroes appear to 
be joining the Cubans in considerable num- 
bers; and there seems to have been at last a 
rising in the Vuelta de Abajo, a very rich 
tobacco district of some 1,600 square miles 
in extent, (considerably more than the area 
of Rhode Island). The sympathy of the 
United States is naturally with an American 
people struggling for independence from Eu- 
ropean monarchy and taxation, and with it 
goes that of all the other American repub- 
lics. This sympathy is accompanied by more 
or less material aid. There are apparently 
credible reports, moreover, of diplomatic 
offers by our government to the Spanish Re- 
gency, suggesting some plan for conceding 
the demands of the Cubans; which, if true, 
show that the authorities at Washington co- 
incide with the sentiments of the nation. 
Meanwhile 19 out of the 250 wealthy and 
influential Cubans exiled by the Spanish 
Governor General to the unhealthy African 
Island of Fernando Po, have escaped and are 
again at work in the cause, while they report 
hopes that some or all of their companions 
may follow them. 

At the same time, the home troubles of 
Spain continue. Her last loan only brought 


the treasury $14,000,000 in money, for 
$50,000,000 of public obligations, and even 
this amount was from Spaniards. The par- 
tizans of Don Carlos have been making an 
effort to raise the country against the Regent 
Serrano, and though they have been put 
down and the attempt is given up for the 
present, they had the sympathy of the priests, 
found many adherents, and can obviously re- 
peat the experiment, at least so far as to 
cause vast trouble and expense. 

The remainder of Europe is rather quict 
There have been reports of the illness of the 
French Emperor, and their prompt effect on 
the French Bourse showed how critical is 
that political condition where the failing 
strength of one elderly man is the ouly bar- 
rier against—nobody knows what. The Em- 
press Eugenie has set out on a visit to Tur- 
key, and perhaps intends to be present at the 
proposed formal opening of the Suez Canal, 
in the autumn. A disagreeable fecling has 
been growing up between Ismael Pasha, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and his nominal sovereign, 
the Sultan of Turkey, in consequence of a 
recent tour by Ismael to various European 
courts, during which he made as many friends 
as he could, contracted for arms, and seemed 
to be making arrangements suitable for a 
declaration of independence. The matter 
has, however, been hushed up for the present 
at least, by the intervention of some of the 
European powers. 

Various minor wars or disturbances still 
prevail in Mexico, and Central and South 
America. There has been, for instance, a 
pronunciamento by Gen. Vega in Mexico ; (it 
is said) a conspiracy to murder the shrewd 
Indian President Juarez; and an Indian in- 
surrection in Yucatan. There is a civil war 
in Nicaragua, and something of the like sort 
in Venezuela; while the war in Paraguay re- 
mains, as far as heard from, as before, with 
Lopez holding an impregnable mountain po- 
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sition at Ascurra, and the allies encamped 
and preparing to move some twenty miles 
from him. Gen. McMahon, the U. 8. Minis- 
ter to Lopez, has succeeded in reaching the 
Brazilian lines, on his way to the United 
States; but what report he brings of the ac- 
tual situation of the Paraguayan dictator is 
not known. A provisional government has 
been in the mean time organized at Asuncion 
by the allies, to be operated for the present 
in competition with Lopez, and under military 
protection. 

Within the United States, social and in- 
dustrial occurrences have, perhaps, been more 
significant than such political events as have 
occurred. The Woman’s Suffrage movement 
is vigorously pushed by the energetic persons 
who have assumed its leadership, and who 
hold conventions, speak and edit with great 
perseverance. The continuance of a number 
of strikes by workmen and the session of the 
Labor Congress in Philadelphia, show that 
those of our working men who are excited 
about wages are not over their excitement. 
The recent weather, covering a good deal of 
harvest time in much of the country, has 
been so unfavorable as to materially modify 
the previous expectation of uncommonly 
plentiful grain crops. 

A certain degree of interest is felt in a 
controversy apparently opening under the 
very nose of Brigham Young in Salt Lake 
City, which threatens his long-established 
autocracy there. This is caused by two 
young men, David and Alexander Smith, 
sons of Jo. Smith, the original Mormon 
prophet, who have boldly opened a series of 
meetings which are largely attended, and in 
which they directly attack Young, claiming 
to be themselves the proper heads of the 
church. They also openly denounce polyga- 
my. Young, like Napoleon III., is now fail- 
ing somewhat in strength (he is about sixty- 
five years old), and it is by no means impos- 
sible that his two assailants may seriously 
endamage his state. If they really teach a 
monogamic Mormonism, they would certain- 
ly carry with them the good wishes of the 
whole United States, as against the uncivil- 
ized doctrines of Young. 

Busiuess affairs in the United States con- 
tinue to be cramped and hampered. But the 
condition of the public finances grows steadi- 
ly more hopeful under Secretary Boutwell’s 
resolute and steady handling of the national 
debt. Gold has fallen during August from 
about 136 to 133; at which rate United 
States paper money will be worth par in 
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eighteen months at farthest, when it is just 
to expect that the whole business interests 
of the country may begin to revive with a 
real and healthy development. 

The Fenian movement has once more been 
heard from. The refusal of an exequatur 
to Consul Haggerty at Glasgow in the ground 
that he had been a Fenian, occasioned many 
expressions of dissatisfaction by the press, 
although it is well known that such refusals 
are no evidence of national ill feeling what- 
ever. At about the same time, reports came 
out that the Fenians were again but very 
quietly preparing a military organization. 
There was even a small agitation about it in 
Canada, and the Fenian Congress has held a 
secret session in New York; but how much 
the whole set of phenomena amounts to is 
very doubtful. 

Perhaps the “ Susquehanna War” ought 
to be named here, as an illustration of the 
condition of our law courts and business con- 
cerns. The Erie Railroad managers wanted 
to secure the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road; the actual managers of the latter road 
wanted to keep it. So there was a competi- 
tion by means of a stock election, in which 
each side claimed the victory; then a battle 
of injunctions, two equal judges ordering 
things to be at once done and not done, on 
pain‘of punishment for contempt of court, of 
course, whichever was obeyed ; then follow- 
ed an actual muster of quasi military force, 
actually in one instance coming to blows, and 
accompanied with tearing up of tracks and 
blocking up the road. Finally, Governor 
Hoffman took possession of the road, the 
parties consenting after he had threatened to 
do it by force, and put in a superintendent 
who runs it, pending some judicial decision. 


II, UNITED STATES. 


August 1. The public debt of the United 
States has decreased during July, 1869, by 
$7,485,744 29, 

August 2. At the state election in Ken- 
tucky, the Democrats elect their candidate 
for Treasurer (the only state executive officer 
chosen) by a large majority, and nearly all 
the legislature. 

August 3. United States Marshal Barlow 
of New York, under orders from Washing- 
ton, seizes fifteen gunboats in preparation 
for the Spanish government, on the stocks 
or waiting for their machinery, at New York 
and at Mystic, Connecticut. The seizure is 
said to be in consequence of a complaint 
from the Peruvian Minister that the gun- 
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boats are to be used against that coun- 
try. 

August 5, At the Tennessee State election, 
Senter is chosen by an immense majority— 
reaching over 65,000—over Stokes. This is 
considered a victory of the Southern or Dem- 
ocratic or “Conservative” side, over the 
Northern or Republican or Radical side. 

August 5. There is a riot at Mobile, which 
the newpapers of that city say, was entirely 
the result of the “maddened passions of 
negroes, inflamed and lashed into fury by 
foreign Radicals.” 

August 5. A bleck of United States bonded 
warehouses in Philadelphia burns, destroying 
about $2,500,000 worth of whiskey, and the 
buildings, valued at $800,000. 

August 5. At the Alabama election for 
members of Congress, two Democrats and 
six Republicans are chosen. 

August 7. An eclipse of the sun takes 
place, which is total along a belt extending 
diagonally from southeast to northwest 
across the central part of the United States 
and up into Alaska. It was observed with 
unprecedented care and skill for astronom- 
ical,’ optical, and chemical phenomena. 

August 8. A Mr. Barbour, from New Eng- 
land, having been an active speaker during 
the political campaign in Tennessee, is de- 
coyed from his hotel at Nashville by a num- 
ber of Tennesseeans, and forced off, apparently 
to be murdered; but is rescued after being 
beaten with canes, and stabbed in several 
places. 

August 15. The new French ocean tele- 
graph opens for business, beginning with 
rates 20 per cent. below those of the English 
cable. 

August 16. The National Labor Congress 
holds its third annual session at Philadelphia. 
It is composed of representatives from organ- 
izations of workingmen of all kinds in nine- 
teen States in all parts of this country, to- 
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gether with several delegations frora other 
nationalities; and includes colored repre- 
sentatives, and female representatives. 

August 18, The eighteenth annual session 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, begins at Salem, and con- 
tinues for six days. Many papers of great 
interest and abstruseness are read. 

August 23. A so-called “‘ Reunion” of offi- 
cers on both sides at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, takes place on the field there to-day; 
but is very meagrely attended. It was called 
for the professed purpose of ascertaining au- 
thentically the positions and movements of 
the battle. Only one officer from the rebel 
side was present, and only a few from the 
Union army. 

August 25. The annual session of the Fen- 
ian Congress takes place in New York. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm prevails; and a portion 
of the session is secret, being, it is said, upon 
subjects of great importance. 


III, FOREIGN, 

August 15. Napoleon III., in honor of the 
hundredth birth-day of Napoleon I., decrees 
an amnesty to press and political offenders, 
evaders of taxes, army and navy deserters, 
and deserters from merchant ships. 

August 15. Marshal Niel dies, aged 67. He 
was educated in a military school, and rose 
through all the grades from lieutenant to 
Marshal and Minister of War. He did dis- 
tinguished service in Algiers, the Crimea, 
Italy, and elsewhere, and was a valued and 
trusted friend of the Emperor. 

August 27. The international boat race 
between the Harvard University and Oxford 
University crews takes place on the Thames, 
over the ‘* Putney and Mortlake” course, 44 
miles long. The Oxford crew wins by a half 
length of clear water. Time of the winners, 
22 minutes 40} seconds, The race was fair 
and uninterrupted. 





